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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



DEPAKTMENT OP COMMERCE, 

BCKEAU OF THE CbNSUB, 

WaaUngion, D. C, Jamaary 6, i917. 
Sib: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a report on the blind in the United States in 1910. "nie material 
for thia report was obtained in part at the general popolation census of 1810, at which the inclusion of a question 
regarding the existence of blindness made it possible to distinguish and tabulate for the blind as a separate 
class the data covering the subjects of sex, age, race, nativity, marital condition, and occupation. After that 
census was taken, in order to obtain data on subjects which, for the most part, had no significance except as 
related to blindness, a supplementary schedule was mailed to each person reported as blind. The questions 
on this schedule covered d^ree and canse of blindness, age when vision was lost, existence of blindness among 
relatives, education, economic status, and occupation before blindness. 

The data which were derived from the population census have previously been published in Bulletin 130, 
but the data derived from the supplementary schedules appear for the first time in the report herewith sub- 
mitted. I^e report contains also a summary of the laws in the several states relating to the education and 
care of the blind and the prevention of blindness. 

This report was prepared in t^e Division of Revision and Results under the general direction of Joseph A. 
Bill, expert special f^nt. The analytical text is mainly the work of Reginald L. Brown, who also had imme- 
diate charge of the tabulation of the data. The bureau is indebted to Dr. Oscar WiUdnson, of Washington, for 
advice and assistance in classifying the returns relative to the causes of blindness. Dr. G. E. De Schweinitz^ 
of Philadelphia, president of the American Ophthalmolc^cal Society, and Dr. E. G. Seibert,of Washington^ 
kindly consented to examine the proof of Hie report. The bureau has reason to be gratified by their 
commendation of its work and at the same time is under obligations to them for some helpful critidsms and 
suggestions. 

As was the case at the census of 1900, the returns have been utilized not only for statistical purposes but 
also for supplying, upon request, lists of the blind enumerated in particular states or locahtics, including names, 
addressee, and other personal data, for the use of schools, libraries, workshops, or other institutions for the 
blind. In this way ^e bureau has, no doubt, been instrumental in extending the philanthropic work carried 
on by various public ^encies in behalf of those afflicted with blindness. 
Respectiully, 



fm.i^. rft^ 



Direiior ofihe Centua. 
To Hon. WnxiAH C. Redfield, 

Secretary of Commerce. 
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THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES: I9I0;- 



INTRODUCTION. 



This report preaeDts the rasolts of the ninth decen- 
nial enumeration of the bhnd population of the 
United States, made in connection with the Thir- 
teenth Decennial Census of population. It consists of 
four parts, the first giving the main facts in regard to 
the total blind population enumerated (57,272), the 
second comprising a more intensive study for the 
28,242 blind persons who returned a special schedule 
of inquiry which was sent out to every individual re- 
ported as blind by the population enumerators, the 
third presenting in Ihe form of general tables the 
primary figures which furnish the principal baas for 
tiie textu^ discussion and analytical tables in the 
two preceding parts, and the fourth containing a 
summary of the laws of the various states relating 
to the blind and the prevention of blindness. 

The enumeration of the blind population of the 
United States has formed a regular feature of Federal 
census activities for a longer continuous period of 
time than any other inquiry except the decennial 
enumeration of the population which is required by 
the Constitution and out of which the present Bureau 
of the Census, with its manifold branches of investi- 
gation, has developed; and even in the case of the 
general population tiiie fundamental facts of sex, 
color, and age are the only subjects concerning which 
the statistics extend further back in unbroken series 
than do those of the blind. Furthermore, the United 
States appears to have been the first country to make 
an official enumeration of the blind, and it is practically 
certain that it was the fiist to make such an enumera- 
tion a permanent part of its official statistical activi- 
ties. Beginning* with the Fifth Decennial Census, in 
1S30, an enumeration of the blind inhabitants of the 
United States has been made in connection with each 
population census, the census covered by the present 
report (that of 1910) thus constituting, as already 
indicated, the ninth at which statistics in r^ard to 
tills class of the population have been secured. 

Prior to the census of 1880 the census of the blind 
in the United States was merely an incidental feature 
of the census of population. The law providing for 
the Fifth Decennial Census (1830), under which the 
first enumeration was made, merely required that the 
population enumeration should "diatit^uish the num- 
ber of those free white persona, included in such enu- 
meration • • • and » » » pf those free col- 
ored and other colored persons * * * who are 
blind." Thd act providing for the census of 1840 con- 



tained a similar provision. The law providing for the 
census of 1850, under which the censuses of 1860 and 
1870 were also taken, contained no reference to on 
enumeration of the blind in the body of the act, but 
the population schedules, which, with the other sched- 
ules used at that census, were appended to and made 
a part of the act, included a column in which the fact 
of blindness, as also the presence of other specified 
disabilities, was to be stated in each cose where found. 
The Tenth Census act (1880) and the Eleventh Cen- 
sus act (1890) also prescribed merely that the exisb- 
ence of blindness be noted in a particular column oa 
the population schedule; but at these censuses the 
enumerators were provided also with supplemental 
schedules for the blind population, on which they 
were to enter for each blind person enumerated certain 
special data not called for by the population schedule,* 
and for each name entered on these schedules they 
received additional compensation. The statistics com- 
piled from the information thus obtained in 1880 and 
1890 were embodied in a separate report covering 
also otheis of the so-called "spedal classes." 

By the act providing for the Twelfth Census a 
radical change in the status of the enumeration of the 
blind was brought about. Under previous census 
acta, as already stated, this enumeration was merely 
an adjunct of the general census of population; but 
this act included statistics of the bhnd, along with 
those for other "special classes," in a list of investi- 
gations which were not to be taken up until after 
the close of the decennial census period, and further 
limited the statistics to inmates of institutions. This 
latter limitation was removed, so far as related to 
the deaf, dumb, and blind, by an amendatory act 
approved February 1, 1900, which authorized the 
collection of statistics concerning all persons be- 
longing to these classes, providing, however, that in 
the census of these classes the inquiries should be 
confined to the name, age, sex, and post-office address 
of the person enumerated. To carry out these pro- 
visions the special column for reporting the blind was 
omitted from the population schedule, and the popu- 
lation enumerators were instead provided with blanks 
on which they were to enter the name, age, sex, and 
address of every blind person, as well as of every deaf 
person, enumerated by them. Subsequently a special 

> In 1S80 in addition to the ennmentora' canvaaa a c«rUin 
amount of corrcopoodeoce wu carried on with the authoritiGa in 
duuge U inatatutaonfl for the blind and with local phTiddaaa. 
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schedule asking for detail«d infotmatioa was sent out 
to every person reported on these listB, and the infor- 
mation thus obtained was tabulated and presented in 
a special reporL 

The T^riouB provisions in regard to the collection of 
stalistlcs concerning the blind contained in the legis- 
■ lation relating to the Twelfth Census were incorpo- 
rated in the law creating the permanent Census Office, 
which definitely established statistios of the special 
dasses, under which category the blind were placed, 
among the subjects for which decennial investigations 
during the interoensal period were anthorized. All 
specific mention of the blind was, however, eliminated 
by an amendment passed in 1906, which changed the 
langn^e of the law so that it simply authorized the 
collection, decennially during the intercensal period, 
of statistics relating to the defective dasses. 

Id the Thirteenth Census act provision was made 
for an enumeration of defective, dependent, and delin- 
quent classes in institutions, and whether intentionally 
or otherwise, the blind were specifically mentioned 
among iba classes covered by this institutional enumer- 
ation. Since, however, a report of the name and 
address of every blind person waa likewise required, 
and the provisions of this act were not understood to 
involve the repeal of the provi^on of the permanent 



census legislation authorizing the collection of sta- 
tistics conoeming all persons belonging to the defective 
classes, it was decided to make the present investiga- 
tion, like the previous ones, cover the total blind popu- 
lation instead of restricting it to the blind in institutions. 
In ascertaining the blind population in 1910, instead 
of employing separate blanks, as at the preceding cen- 
sus, a return was made to the method in use prior to 
1900 of including on the population schedule a Bpe{>ia1 
column in which the fact of blindness was to be noted 
for every person in whom it was found to exist. As in 
1900, a special schedule asking for detailed information 
in addition to that called for by the general population 
schedule was sent out to every person reported as 
blind by the population enumerators. For reasons 
which win be discussed later, however, only a little 
more than one-half of the enumerated blind population 
returned these schedules satisfactorily filled out. On 
this account it has seemed beet to present the in- 
formation derived from these sdiedulee in a separate 
section of the report, following the statistics of tiie 
blind population as a whole as enumerated at the pop- 
ulation census. The presentation for the total blind 
population enumerated, which summarizes the main 
facts brought out by the population schedule, consti- 
tutes the first section of the report. 
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Part I. 



-STATISTICS OF THE BLIND POPULATION ENUMERATED AT THE 
POPULATION CENSUS. 



SOOnt, KKTHOD, AUD AOOnRAOT Or THE 
BNDUBRATION. 

As already noted, the enumeration of the blind 
population of the United States in 1910, as at several 
previouB censuses, was made through the medium of 
a separate column on the general population sched- 
ule. The instructions given to the population enu- 
merators on this point were as follows: 

1 (both ATM). — If a poBOD Ib etther 

'-■' 1 not to be able to read 

For all other penoua 

In accordance vith these instructions a total of 
62,088 persons were reported as blind by the popula- 
tion enumerators. Of these, 4,463, on receiving the 
special schedule of inquiry to which reference has 
already been made, either wrote that they wjon not 
blind, or else showed by their answers to the inquiries 
on the schedule that the defect of vision bt>m which 
they were suffering was not sufficiently serious to 
justify their inclusion in the returns. In addition, 
634 duphcations were found in the returns, these 
representing for the most part children in schools for 
the blind who were euumerated both with their fam- 
ilies and with the institutions which they were attend- 
ing. On the other hand, 281 persons not returned as 
blind by the population enumerafors subsequently wrote 
to the Census Bureau stating that they were blind or 
were reported to the bureau by their friends or others 
wise, and proved upon investigation to come properly 
within the scope of the report. Making allowance for 
the deductions and additions noted, a total of 57,272 
is obtuned as the blind population of the United 
SUtes in 1910. 

As with the other defecUve classes, however, so in 
the case of the blind it is probable that any enumera- 
tion made in conjunction with a general population 
census will always be more or lees Tmsatisfactory in 
its results. There are several reasons why thb should 
be so. In the first place, it is difficult to formulate 
a definition of blindness in nonscientific language 
which will be broad enough to serve as a criterion in 
all possible cases. The definition furnished the census 
enumerators, which made blindness consist in a defect 
of vi^on so great that the person enumerated was 
unable to read, even with the aid of glasses, while per- 
haps as simple and readily applied as any that can be 
devised, is manifestly of little value as a test where 
the person enumerated has not reached school age, 
or as the result of causes other than defective vision 
has never learned to read; consequently in a consider- 
able number of cases the deciuon as to whether a 



given individual should be returned as blind was left 
to the unassisted judgment of the emmierator. In 
addition, certain causes of blindness, including cata- 
ract, possibly the most important ungle cause, are 
more or less progressive in their character, so that 
then will inevitably be a large number of border-line 
cases in which it is difficult to decide whether the per- 
son enumerated should be regarded as actually blind 
or merely as suffering from very seriously defective 
vision. As a result it is obvious that there is room for 
more or less inconfflstency in the returns, especially 
as they are made by enumerators of varying degrees 
of intelligence who are for the most part entirely lack- 
ing in scientific knowledge in regard to blindness and 
its causes. Moreover, the enumerator is perhaps not 
always duly persistent in making the inquiry as to 
cases of blindness, and in some instances be does not 
see the person enumerated, but is compelled to accept 
the statement of some other member of the house- 
hold as to the fact of his blindness. Furtiiermore, in 
many cases there is more or less reluctance to admit 
the fact of blindness, particulariy on the part of per- 
sons becoming blind in adult life, who will frequently 
refuse to acknowledge that they are blind so long as 
diere is any remnant of vision, and also on the part 
of the parents of blind children, partly by reason of a 
general unwillingness to admit the existence of de- 
fective children, and partly because blindness in the 
eariier years of life has ita origin in a considerable 
proportion of cases in venereal infection, thereby 
attaching a certain stigma to the parents. 

Still other factors might be mentioned which inter- 
fere with a satisfactory enumeration of the blind, but 
from 'vha.t has already been said it should be obvious 
that any absolutely satisfactory enumeration in con- 
nection with a general census of population will be 
difficult, if not impracticable, of attainment. On the 
one hand, a certain number of persons will be returned 
as blind who in reality are merely suffering from seri- 
ously defective vision, while on the otJier some blind 
persons will not be reported at aD. Whidi of these 
two classes will be the more important numerically in 
any given census probably depends largely upon the 
precise machinery employed for securing a return of 
the blind by the population enumerators. At the 
censuses from 1830 to 1870, inclusive, when the 
method employed was much the same as in 1910, the 
enumeration was without question seriously deficient. 
In 1900, on the other hand, when the population 
enumerators were required to eater on a special blank 
the name and address of each blind person enumerated, 
receiving, except when thoy were paid on the per diem 
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basis, an additional compensation for each name so 
entered, the number retmiied was almost certainly too 
la^e, since out of a total of 101,123 persons reported 
hy the enumerators as blind, 16,582, or approximately 
one-sixth, were, as a result of subsequent correspond- 
ence, eliminated from the returns as not blind, while 
a considerable proportion (apparently between one- 
fourth and one-fifth) of those included in the published 
returns were not blind in the strict sense of the term, 
all persons of defective vision for whom schedulee were 
returned having been included in the tabulation at this 
census. Probably the only thing that can be safely 
postulated r^arding the accuracy of an enumeration 
of the blind without a detailed knowledge of the 
methods employed is that it has been deficient bo far 
as infanta and very yoimg children are concerned, since 
practically the only means of insuring even an ap- 
proximately accurate return of die blind at these ages 
is by having the enumeration made by experts quali- 
fied and empowered to make a medical examination 
whenever they deem it necessary. 

So far as the enumeration of 1910 is concerned, a 
careful analysis of the available data makes it appear 
furly certain that it was to a considerable d^ree 
deficient. Although the published figures for 1900, as 
already stated, indude a large number of persons who 
were not blind in ihe strict sense of the term, and in still 
otiier respects (see pp. 18, 19) the basis of tabulation 
was such as laigely to destroy any significance which 
these figures might possess as a measure of the actual 
amount of blindness then existing in the United States, 
the results obtained by a partial reexamination of the 
schedules (see p: 19) funush a basis for an estimate of 
tiie actual blind population of the United States in 
that year, the figure being approximately 63,000, if 
it be assumed that the returns of the population 
enumerators included practically all pOTSons actually 
blind. If between 1900 and 1910 the blind popula- 
tion continued to increase at the same rate as between 
1880 * and 1900, the total number of blind persons 
returned in 1910 should have been about 71,000, 
instead of 57,272, while the assumption that the rate 
of decrease in the ratio of blind to total population 
between 1900 and 1910 was the same as between 1880 
and 1900 results in a theoretical blind population of 
about 70,000 in 1910. It is very probable, of course, 
that the actual rate of increase in the blind popula- 
tion between 1900 and 1910 was less, and the rate of 
decrease in the ratio greater, than between 1880 and 
1900, especially as the increase in the general popula- 
tion between 1900 and 1910 consisted lai^ely of young 
immigrants, among whom the mmiber of blind per- 
sons is very small; but it is hardly probable that the 

' The rettims for 1880 an taken as the standard of comparison in 
preference to those of 1890 for the reaaon that the eoumeration of 
the former year appears to have been eomewhnt more complete 
iknd the inttructions to the enumeratats aa to vhat constituted 
blindness were more in ftccordiuice with those issued in 1900 imd 
1910 than was the caw in 1S90. 



difference was of sufficient magnitude to account for 
the difference between the number of blind actually 
enumerated and the number which it is estimated 
should have been enumerated had the rates been the 
same. On the whole, the conclusion seems fairly jua- 
tified that the figure published as representing the 
blind population of the United States in 1910 falls con- 
siderably short of the true figure, possibly by as much 
as 13,000 or 14,000. That there actually was an ex- 
tensive deficiency seems all the more certain from the 
fact that the states establishing registers of the blind 
have in some instances at least found more blind per- 
sons than were enimierated by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus,* althou^ differences in the definition of blindness 
employed are probably to some extent responsible for 
the discrepancy. It would appear, therefore, that 
the additional compensation paid the enumerators at 
the censuses of 1880, 1890, and 1900 was a factor of 
considerable importance in securing a reasonably full 
return of the blLid. 

In view of what has just been said regarding the 
probable deficiency in the enumeration of the blind in 
1910, it will be apparent that the fi.gures relating to this 
class of the population as presented in this report do 
not possess the same degree of accuracy as do the totals 
for the general population or for inmates of institu- 
tions, in the enumeration of whom physical presence 
at a ^ven place at a given time is practically the stde 
factor involved and the liabihty of error is reduced to 
a TninimiiTTi. Although lacking in accuracy, however, 
the figures do give an approximate indication of the 
mt^nitude of the population suffering from loss of 
si^t. Moreover, as no substantial ground exists for 
supposing that there is any very pronounced difference 
in the accuracy of the enumeration as respects different 
classes of t^ population and different sections of the 
country, the figiiree can be regarded as sufficiently in 
accord with the facts to serve as a basis for stud3ring 
the distribution and composition of the blind popula- 
tion, the manner in which the blind population differs 
from the general population in these respects, and the 
relative frequency of blindness among the different 
classes of the general population. Even the deficiency 
in the enumeration of blind infants and children, 
which is perhaps the most extensive error so far as any 
single t^ass of the population is concerned, has, by 
reason of the fact that blindness is preeminently a 
defect of the lat«r years of adult life, no important 
result other Uiau to give a somewhat too favorable im- 
pression as to the relative frequency of blindness in 
the earliest years of life. Accordingly, although the 
absolute figures for the blind population as presented 
in this report must on the whole be considered as 
approximations differing to an unknown extent from 

*For example, the Delawue commission for the blind, aa the 
result of a canvass made in 1911-12, found 28S blind persons in the 
state, as compared with an enumwftt«d blind population in 1910 
01131. 
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the true fignree, and are tlieref ore of uncertain vahie so 
far as direct comparisons with the results for other 
censuses are concerned, they can, taken in their rela- 
tion to each other and to the figures for the general pop- 
ulation, be regarded as a substantially correct repre- 
sentation of the main facts concerning the blind inhab- 
itants of the United States.' 

OOHPABISON WrrH EASUEB CENSUSES. 

Although, as previously indicated, the Federal sta- 
tistics of the blind extend over the greater part of a 
century, they shed very little light on the question as 
to whether blindness is relatively more or less frequent 
at the present time than in the past. Differences in 
mediod and other causes have affected the complete- 
ness with which the blind population was enumerated 
at the different censuses; and in the more recent enu- 
merations differences in the definition of blindness have 
brought in a further element of uncertainty as to the 
degree of comparabihty existing in the figures. On 
account of the historical interest attaching to the Fed- 
eral census of the blind, however, Table 1 is presented, 
which shows the blind population of the United States 
as reported at each census from 1830 to 1910, inclusive, 
together with the number per 100,000 of the general 
population and the apparent percentage of increase or 
decrease as compared with the preceding census. 
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ThOTO is little question that for all censuses prior to 
1880 the figures for the blind population are seriously 



> Of. the lollowiiiK oflScUl BUtement raguding the cenmia of the 
bUndinOenuuty: "'ThenonmedicalpenoiuuponwhtHiithetaakof 
"*fl^"g the enumeration khnoet exclusively devolved could not 
ftlvkyi, even with the exercise of the pe^eat conscientiousneea, 
urive with certuntv it « correct deciaion u to whether blindneM 
existed in individual casee. As it ii, the establishment at the exist- 
ence of the defect in earlier childhood or the distinction between 
complete blindness and seriously defective vision in kter life not 
iofTequentlyoffaiB difflcultiee even to the expert ophthalmologist, 
the mcro so Bs the term " blindnoM " is inraacticecaiwble of different 
interpretations. In addition there is the fact that many "blind" 
pcnone are inclined to repreeent their defect aa more or aa Ie« im- 
portant than it actually u, and also that relatives am sometimes 
reluctant to acknowledie the existence of any defects amraw mem- 
ben of their tamiliee. The figures for the blind under conmdenliaD 
can therefore make no claim to absolute axoctneoL ohhoi^ the 
oi»nion expressed by some experts that statistics of the bUnobaaed 
merely upon the results of a pq)ulation census deserve to be termed 
an estimate much more than an actual enumeration of the blind 
surety goes too far."— Translated bom DU BlinAn in i>«iitidUii 
AuAsNodk den EryebnittmdvVotkttlAluna von 1900 (in Medirinal- 
MaHttitdit MittMnngen out dtn JTotMrMeAm OmmOnUanu, 
Ntuater Band, 1906, p. 167). 
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deficient.* In theoty, however, they should be gen- 
erally comparable with each other, as the only change 
during the period in the method of reporting was that 
involved in a change in the form of the general popu- 
lation schedule at the census of 1860 by the substitu- 
tion of a column in which to report the existence of 
blindness in each individual case for a line on which to 
state the number of persons covered by the schedule 
who were blind; and at all five censuses the enumera- 
tors were apparently permitted to follow out their 
own ideas as to who should be reported as blind, no 
instructions whatever being issued on this point prior 
to the census of 1870, when the enumeratoia' instruo- 
tions contained the statement that the inquiry was 
intended to cover "total" blindness only. The com- 
paratively small variations shown by the first four 
censuses covered by the table in respect to the number 
of blind entunerated per 100,000 of the total popula- 
tion surest that as regards these censuses such com- 
parabihty exists, since, so far as known, no special 
causes were operative during the period covered by 
these censuses whidi would have tended to bring 
about any very material change in the prevalence of 
blindness. 

An analysis of the returns for 1870, howevw, tends 
to show tlut this census was spmewhat more complete 
than those preceding it. The la^e increase between 
I860 and 1870 might at first sight, it is true, be 
attributed to oases of blindness due to wounds received 
or disease contracted in the Civil War, and some part 
of the increase undoubtedly did result from this 
cause. If this were the main factor, however, the 
greater part of the increase would presumably be 
shown for the male blind population, whweas a refer- 
ence to a later table (Table 11) shows that the absolute 
increase was nearly as great and the relative increase 
even greater for females than for males. This con- 
siderable increase in the female blind population, at 
a census when a comparatively small increase as com- 
pared with that for the male blind might reasonably 
have been expected, of itseU points very strongly to 
an increase in the degree of completeness with which 
the blind were returned. In any enumeration of the 
blind omissions would normally be supposed to occur 
to a somewhat greater extent relatively in the case of 
females than in that of males, since blindness from 
disease, which is the form most usual among females, is, 
by reason of the more or leas progressive nature of some 
of the disorders occasioning it, apt to be lees pro- 
nounced in character, and hence more likely to be 
overlooked, than blindness from injuiy, which con- 
tributes a large proportion of the cases among the male 
blind population. It should further be noted that the 
apparent ratio of blind to total population shows a 
much more pronounced increase between 1860 and 
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1870 in the Soath tium in the North and among the 
Kegroes than among the whites (see Table 6, p. 25, and 
Table 26, p. 45), circnmstances which it is somewhat 
difficult to explain on any other hypothesis than that 
of an increase in the accuracy of the enumeration. 
Thus in spite of the definite limitation of the enumera- 
tion to the "totally" blind, which was made for the 
first time at this census and which, ao far as it had any 
influence at all, would be expected to reduce the 
number of blind persons reported, a much fuller 
enumeration of the blind appears to have been 
obtained in 1870 than at any previous census. 

The census of 1880 was probably the most complete 
enumeration of the blind ever made in the United 
States, by reason of a special effort at this census to 
secure an accurate return of all defective classes for 
which the census office was required to obtain statis- 
tica. As already indicated, in addition to the column 
on the general population schedule, which had at the 
last three censuses been the only medium for securing 
a return of the blind population, a special supple- 
mentary schedule was provided at this census, on 
which the enumerator was required to answer certain 
special inquiries for each blind person enumerated, 
receiving an additional compensation of 5 cents for each 
name reported on the sohedule.* In connection with 
this schedule the enumerators were for the first time 
furnished with detailed instructions to assist them in 
determinmg who should be reported as blind, these 
instructions being as' follows: 

In this enumention will bs Included not only the toUlly blind> 
bnt also the Mmiblind. No petson will be carried on this schedule, 
however, who c«n see sufficiently well to lesd. ■ • " • i^ 
totally blind are unable to iii«riiigiiiai^ forms or colors; the partially 
blind can distinguisb forms or colors, but can not see to read, or at 
least not without such effort as to make reading practically im- 
possible. 

Of course the decision as to whether a given person 
should be reported as blind was by these instructions 
still left to a considerable extent to the judgment of the 
enumerator, since, as already pointed out, a test based 
on ability or inability to read presupposes that the 
individual in question has learned to read, or at least 
would have done so had he not been blind. The 
enumerators' returns of the blind population were sup- 
plemented to a certain extent by correspondence with 
institutional officials and local physicians; the num- 
ber added by this means, however, was comparatively 
small, amounting to only 0.9 per cent of the tottd. 
The results of the special diligence employed at t.hii^ 
census are reflected in the great relative increase shown 
in the number of blind persons enumerated as com- 
pared with 1870; in particular it seems probable that 
the specific statement that the enumerator was to in- 
clude the "partially" blind may have resulted in the 
return of a considerable number of persons who would 
not have been reported at the previous census, when 



the instructions to the enumerators stated that the 
inquiry was intended to cover "total" blindness only. 
It is not improbable, however, that there may have 
been an actual increase in the prevalence of blmdness 
between 1870 and 1880. 

Although the machinery employed in securing sta- 
tistics of the blind was essentially the same in 1890 
as in 1880, except that the enumerators' returns do 
not appear to have been supplemented by corre- 
spondence, the large decrease in the number of blind 
persons reported per 100,000 of the general popula- 
tion strongly suggests that there may perhaps have 
been a someiriiat lees complete enumeration at the 
later census. A change in the instructions also in 
all probability had some influence on the numbter 
returned, the enumerators being required to report 
"every person who can not with each eye separately 
count accurately the number of fingers of another 
person held up before him at a distance of one foot. " 
This change in the instructions, if carefully followed, 
would bring about a considerable reduction in the num- 
ber of blind reported, since many persons who can 
not see well enough to read have sufficiently good 
eyesight to enable them to count fingers. Moreover, 
the number of cases in which the question of the 
existence of blindness was left for decision to the 
unaided judgment of the enumerator would be mate- 
rially reduced, as many, if not most, illiterate persons 
are at least able to count fingers. Thus where in 
1880 some illiterate persons of defective vision may 
have been improperly reported as blind, in 1890 sudi 
persons would have been returned only if actually 
blind or eike too ignorant even to count fingers. 
It will be noted that the instructions called for a 
return of persons blind in only one eye, as well as 
of those blind in both eyes. The two classes were, 
however, tabulated separately, and the figures for 
1890 given in this report relate in all cases to persona 
blind in both eyes. 

The method of obtaining the statistics for 1900 
has already been deacribed (p. 11); the principal 
change as compared with 1890 consisted in subsUtu- 
ting for the sup^demental schedule formeriy filled out 
by the enumerator an individual schedule which waa 
sent by mail to each person reported as blind. At 
thia census the test by means of which the enumer- 
ators were to determine whether a given case of 
d^ective vision was sufficient to constitute blindness 
was changed once more, to essentially the same basis 
as in 1880, the instructions reading as follows: 

* * * if )-ou find that some member of the family can not 
■ee well, you will then ask whether he or she can see well enougb 
to read a book; and should it appear that the sight is so seriously 
impaired that it is impossible for the pereon to read a book, even 
with the ud of glasses, then you will note such person as "Blind," 
even thou^, as a matter ol fact, bs or she may have some sli^t 
power of d^t. 

In tabulating the returns, practically aU persons 
filling out the special schedule appear to have been 
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included, even if the blindness was confined to one 
eye or the person reported was suffering from merely 
defective vision without being blind in the strict 
sense of the tenn. On the o^er hand, all persons 
failing to reply to the request to fill out the special 
schedule, numbering 19,384, were entirely excluded 
from the tabulation. By reason of these improper 
inclusions on the one hand and exclusions on the 
other, the value of the figures for 1900 for the pur- 
pose of comparison with other censuses is of course 
very Itu^ely destroyed. A partial reexamination of 
the schedules for that census, however, makes it 
appear that between one-fourth and one-fifth of the 
schedules tabulated represented persons not properly 
classifiable as bbnd. Eliminating these on the one 
hand and nnalting allowance on the other hand for 
the probable number of blind among those excluded 
by reason of failure to reply to the request to fill out 
the special schedule, on the aasumptioD that the 
percentage of blind among those failing to reply was 
the same as among those replying, an estimate of 62,800 
as the actual blind population in 1900 ia obtained. 
Hie ratio of blind to total population in 1900 as based 
on this estimate of 63,000 would be 82.9 per 100,000, 
representong a small increase over the corresponding 
figure for 1890, but a considerable decrease as com- 
pared with that for 1880. 

With regard to the census of 1910, the method of 
eniuneration has already been indicated and the qaes- 
tioQ of the general accuracy of the enumeration has 
previously been discussed. In the present connection 
attention may be called to the fact that in one respect 
the enumeration represented a reversion to the method 
in use prior to 1880, in tliat the population enumera- 
tors carried no special schedule to be filled out for the 
blind, but were required merely to note coses of blind- 
ness in a column provided for that purpose on the pop- 
ulation schedule, receiving no additional compensation 
for 80 doing. While, aa already pointed out, tiie re- 
moval of any special financial inducement for report- 
ing the blind may have resulted in a less complete 
enumeration of this class of the population than at 
those earlier censuses when each blind person reported 
represented an increase of 5 cents in the compensa- 
tion of the eniunerator, the great improvement in the 
otganization and machinery of the census which has 
token place during the last 40 years renders it im- 
probable that the deficiency, if any, could have been 
anywhere near so extensive even as at the census of 
1870, the last and most accurate of the earlier enu- 
merations at which the return of the blind population 
had been secured solely through the medium of a col- 
umn on the population schedule. It should abo be 
borne in mind that experience at the census of 1900 
showed clearly that the employment of extra compen- 
sation to the enumerators in order to stimulate a com- 
plete return of the blind was not without its attendant 
risk in the possibility of causing to be included in the 
returns a considerable number of persons suffering 



merely from defective vision,' a class which was not 
entirely absent from the returns for 1910.. Aa a mat- 
ter of fact, if the basis of tabulation for 1900 bad been 
the same as that employed in tabulating the returns 
for 1910, all persons reported as blind by the popid»- 
tion enumerators but failing to return sdiedulee being 
included and all retiuning schedules but not property 
classifiable as blind being excluded, the figures pub- 
lished Bs representing the blind population in 1900 
would have been 70,000, as compared with an esti- 
mated actual blind population of 63,000; whereas the 
population finally tabulated for 1910 is 57,272, as com- 
pared with an estimated actual total of perhaps 70,000 
or 71,000. So for as the a^^r^ate number of blind is 
concerned, therefore, the method employed in 1900 
would seem to give results conforming more closely to 
the true figure than does the method employed in 1910. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that by the 
method of enumeration ranployed at the census of 1900 
the number of persons erroneously reported as blind 
included in the published returns would be much 
greater relativdy than by the method employed at the 
census of 1910, so that the results obtained by the 
latter method would be more accurate as a basis for 
studying the composition and characteristics of the 
blind population. On the whole, therefore, it may be 
questioned whether the method of securing the return 
of the blind population adopted at the census oi 1910 
involves any material sacrifice in the accuracy and 
significance of the results finally obtained as compared 
with the method employed in 1900, at least under 
existing conditions, which make a complete verification 
of the enumerators' returns impracticable. As to the 
precise effect of the change upon the value of the re- 
t\ims for the purpose of comparison with previous 
censuses, it is clifficult to make any statement. 

In general, it should be clear from the preceding 
discussion that the figures shown in Table 1 are of 
little value as a measure of the actual increase or 
decrease in the relative frequency of blindness during 
the period covered. It is not improbable, neverthe- 
less, Uiat the changes in the ratio of the reported 
blind population to the total population shown by 
TaUe 1 may ia some d^ree reflect actual changea 
in the prevalence of blindness. During the half 
century between 1860 and 1910 certain definite 
causes tending to produce an increase in the relative 
frequency of blindness were in operation, conspicuous 
among these being the increase in the proportion of 
old people in the general population, the rapid in- 
dustrial development of the country, with the accom- 
panying increase in blindness occasioned by industrial 
acddents or occupational diseases, and, during the 
earlier years of the period more particnlariy, the 
^ecte of the Civil War in causing blindness through 



'InMnteiiietaiiceB,BlK>, the ratntnBappeartohkve been tU^tlv 
pMld«d; infttleutonelocitlitvitwasibundtlutbliadpertoiiahaa 
DMo repotted wfaoae places ot leridoice, a» ratomed by the ann- 
mtfkton, pnrved upon inveeti^tioa to be VKant UMb, wankooaw, 
Qt other nooieaideDtutl locatiooa. 
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wounds or disease incident to military service. It 
seems not .imlikelj that the apparent increase be- 
tween 1860 and 1880 in the ratio of the blind to the 
total population represented in part an actual in- 
crease resulting from the causes just mentioned. As 
against those influences there is the conspicuous ad- 
vance in medical knowledge of the eye and its diseases, 
dating from the invention of the ophthalmoscope in 
1851 which has contributed greatly to the prevention 
of blindness, and the campaign against prevenlable 
blindness and these latter factors may to some extent 
be reeponsible for the decrease in the ratio between 
the blind and the total population since 1880 which 
is shown by Table 1. Thia latter hypothesia seems 
to be bome out by the fact that the statistics for the 
leading European countries taking censuses of the 
blind abo show a tendency toward a decrease in the 
ratio during this period, as is shown by Table 2, 
which gives for the United States and several of the 
principal countries of Europe the blind population as 
reported at the most recent census for which figures 
are available in comparison with that in 1880 or the 
nearest census year, together with the ratio of blind 
to total population at tlie respective censuses and the 
decrease during the intervening period. 
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Eaoh of the cotmtriee included in Table 2 shows 
ft marked decrease in the ratio of blind to total popu- 
lation during the period covered by the statistics. 
While the large decrease in the number of blind per 
100,000 of the total population shown for the United 
States (35.3) is probably to a considerable extent the 
result of changes in census methods, it will be observed 
that Hungary shows an even laiger decrease (42.9) 
And that Prussia shows a decrease in excess of 30. In 
gcmeral, the table makes it fairly apparent that the 
general tendency during the past SOyears has been to- 
ward a distinct decrease in the prevalence of blindness, 
and it is by no means uorpiisonablo to aiippouc that 
this tendency has been shared by the United States. 

OOHFABISON WITH FOBBION COUNTRIES. 

Table 3 shows, for the United States and for most 
of the foreign countriee taking censuses of the blind, 
the blind population as reported in the latest year 
for whioh returns are at hand, together with the 
total population and the number of blind peraons 
per 100^000 of the total population. 
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The total reported blind population of all the coun- 
tries given in Table 3 is 1,193,734. The total popa- 
lation represented being 876,004,976, the ratio of 
blind in the aggregate is 136.3 per 100,000 population. 
The countries specified comprise about one-half of the 
estimated total population of the globe, and on that 
baais it might be estimated that the total number of 
blind persons in the world is about 2,390,000. Prob- 
ably, however, this is an underestimate, as those 
regions not covered by a census are in lai^ part 
mhabited by uncivilized or backward races, among 
whom blindnees is li^y to be more prevalent than it 
is where civilization is further advanced. 

The statistics for different countries are affected to 
Buch an extent by differences in the methods and scope 
of the enumerations that comparisons become difficult 
and uncertain; nevertheless, tbe ratios probably 
indicate in a more or less general way the relative 
frequency of blindnees in the respeo^ve countries. 
It is therefore of interest to observe that the raUo 
between the reported blind population and the total 
population in the United States is comparatively low, 
the only important countries showing lower ratios 
being Belgium, Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Canada, and New Zealand. This low ratio, however, 
must not be taken as necessarily indicating that the 
United States occupies a particularly favorable posi- 
tion in r^ard to the risk of blindness, or is more 
advanced than others in the means taken for its pre- 
vention, although conditions are somewhat bettor in 
these respects than in many of the countries shown in 
the table. Among a number of different circum- 
stances which contribute to bring about the low ratio 
for the United States, probably the most important 
are two which have little or no influence upon the 
ultimate risk of blindnees or ita general prevalence 
considered otherwise than in relation to the total popu- 
lation, these being the favorable constitution of the 
population of the United States as regards age and 
the fact that the United States is a country receiving 
lai^ accessions of population by immigration. 

As is well known, bhndness is preeminently a defect 
attendant upon old age, and all other things being 
equal, a country having a comparatively small percent- 
age of old people in its population will have fewer blind 
persons relatively than a country in which the proper^ 
tion of old people is fairiy large. That the United 
States falls in the former class is brou^t out by Table 
4, which shows by broad age groups the age distribu- 
tion of the population of the United States and of a 
number of the more important foreign countries. 
Separate figures are given for the native stock (com- 
prising the native white of native parentage, Negroes, 
and Indians) in the United States in order to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the influence of Lamugration. 

From this table it will be seen that there are fewer 
old people relatively both in the population of the 
United States as a whole and among the population of 



native stock than in most of the foreign ooontriee for 
which figures are given, the only countaies for which the 
percentage 60 yeara or over falls below that for the 
United States being the Commonwealth of Australia 
and the Union of South Africa (in both of which the 
influence of immigration reduces the relative number at 
t^e older ages), Eoumania, Serbia, and Asiatic Russia. 
In particular it is of interest to note the much lower pro- 
portion of old persons in the population of the United 
States as compared with that for Sweden (ll.d per cent), 
the age distribution of whose population has been some- 
times taken by vital statisticians as thestandard in com- 
puting corrected death rates. It is apparent, therefore, 
that even if conditions were no more favorable in any 
other respeot the United States would have fewer 
blind persons relatively to it6 total population than 
most foreign countries merely by reason of the fewer 
people in its population who have reached the age 
when blindness is most common. 
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The precise influence of immigration upon the 
relative prevalence of blindness in the United States 
is difficult to determine. There seems, however, 
little reason to doubt that it has brought about a 
somewhat lower ratio of blind to total populatdon 
than would otherwise have been the case. As a 
general proposition, a country receiving considerable 
accessions of populatdon through immigration will 
have a smaller blind population relatively than 
countries having no such acoesuona. There are two 
main factors which may contribute to tiiis result. 
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THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 



In tlie first place comparatJTely few blind persons 
are likely to emigrate from the country in which they 
live, and in addition immigrants are for the most part 
at the period of life when blindness is least likely to 
occur, so that the immediate effect of immigration will be 
a much greater increase relatively in the total popula- 
tion than in the blind population. In the case of the 
United States, moreover, the provision of the immi- 
gration laws requiring the exclusion of all persona 
likely to become public charges probably is another 
factor reducing to some extent the number of blind 
among its immigrant population. In fact, as will he 
shown by a later table (Table 33), when the com- 
parison is made by individual age groups, the foreign- 
bom whites in the United States in every instance 
show a lower ratio of blind to total population than 
do the native whitee. 

This immediately favorable effect of immigration 
will ordinarily, however, be only temporary in nature, 
by reason of the circumstance that the great majority 
of immigrants are adults, so that ultimately the for- 
eign-bom population of a given country will com- 
prise a h^her proportion of persons at the older ages, 
when blindness is most common, than the native, and 
hence tend to raise, rather than lower, the ratio of 
blind to total population. Under normal conditions, 
nevertheless, this ratio will continue, at least for a 
time, to he lower than would have been the case had 
there been no immigration. This is due to the sec- 
ond factor above mentioned, namely, that immigra- 
tion directly affects the ratio of blindness in the 
native population by reason of the addition made to 
this class of the population by the native-bom chil- 
dren of inunigrante, which will tend at first to increase 
the proportion in the younger age groups where the 
incidence of blindnees is least, and thus to decrease 
tiie proportion of old people. In 1910, for example, 
the percentage 65 years of age or over for the native 
white population of native parentage in the United 
States was 4.4, but for the native white population as 
a whole, owing to the inclusion of the much younger 
native whites of foreign or mixed parentage, the per- 
centage was only 3.6. While the absence <A sepa- 
rate statistics for the two classes of native whites in 
the blind population makes it impossible to deter- 
mine the precise effect of this difference in age con- 
stitution upon the ratio of blind to total popula- 
tion for the native white population as a whole, a 
general indication may be obtained by ascertaining 
^rtiat the ratio for the respective parentage classes 
would be on the assumption that the ratio in each 
age group of the two classes is the some as in the 
native white population as a whole without distinction 
of parentage. On this basis the ratio of blind to total 
population for the native whites of native parentage 
would be 61 per 100,000 and that for the native 
i^tes of foreign or mixed parentage 39.3 per 100,000, 
as compared with an actual ratio of 55 per 100,000 
for the native white population as a whole; in other 



words, the ratio for the native white population would 
be about 10 per cent higher were it not for the influentse 
of immigration in reducing the proportion of old people. 
In view of this relation between immigration and 
the ratio of blindness it should be noted that in two of 
the countries previously mentioned as having lower 
ratios of blind to total population than the United 
Stat«3 (Canada and Xew Zealand) the population, like 
that of the United States, contains a large proportion 
of immigrants from other countries. It should further 
be kept in mind in this connection that international 
migration operates to bring about a favorable showing 
for the United States not merely through the direct 
influence of the immigrant stock in lowering the ratio, 
which has already been pointed out, but also by reason 
of the fact that it tends to raise the ratio in the coun- 
tries losing population through such migration, by in- 
creasing the proportion of old people in their popula- 
tion, since immigrants usually belong to the younger 
classes of the population. For this reason any coun- 
try losing any considerable number of its citizens by 
emigration will tend to have a higher ratio of blind to 
total population than would otherwise be the case. 
Ireland affords a good example of this, the higher 
ratio shown for this country in Table 3, as compared 
with the United States and several other countries, be- 
ing due mainly to the extremely high percentage of old 
people in its general population, which fact in turn is 
due to some extent to the considerable emigration 
from the country. 

GBOOBAPmO DISTRIBUTION OF THE BLIND. 

Table 6 ^ows, for the different geographic divisions 
and states, the total blind population reported at the 
census of 1910, together with the number of bhnd 
persons enumerated per 100,000 of the general popula- 
tion, and also gives for purposes of reference the total 
population of each division and state in 1910 and the 
rank of each in total population, in blind population, 
and in the ratio of blind to total population. 

Of the individual states. New York contained the 
largest number of blind persons in 1910, 4,692, or 8.2 
per cent of the total, Pennsylvania ranking next with 
4,182, or 7.3 per cent of the total, and Ohio third, with 
3,740, or 6.5 per cent of the total. The prominence 
of these states in this respect is, of course, due to the 
fact that their total population is laige, and does not 
indicate that blindness is specially prevalent; in New 
York and Pennsylvania, in fact, the number of blind 
persons enumerated relatively to the total population 
was much smaller than it was for the United States as a 
whole. In Ohio, which ranks only fourth in total popu- 
lation, however, the number of blind persons in pro- 
portion to the total population was relatively high, 
while in Illinois, the state ranking third, it was rela- 
tively low, with the result that these two states ex- 
change places in a ranking on the basis of blind popu- 
lation. The smallest number of blind persons re- 
ported for any state (48) was for Wyoming. 
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Relatively to its population, the East South Central 
diviaion included more hlind persons in 1910 than any 
other division, the ratio of blind to total population 
for this division being 83.5 per 100,000, as compared 
with a ratio of 62.3 per 100,000 for the United States 
as a whole. The prominence of this division in this 
respect is probably due chiefly to the fact that it in- 
cludes the states of Kentucky and Tennessee, in certain 
parts of which trachoma, one of the leading causes 



of blindness, is especially prevalent. Other factors 
which must be taken into consideration, however, are 
the circumstance that the division contains large 
numbers of N^roee, among whom blindness is much 
more common than among whites, and the circum- 
Btance that mining, a branch of industry having a 
special hazard of blindness from accident, is carried 
on to an important ctxtent in the division. Next to 
the East South Central division the South Atlantic and 
Mountain divisions show the highest ratio of blind to 
total population, 67.9 per 100,000 in each case. The 
large N^ro population of the South Atlantic division 
is probably the chief factor in causing the high ratio 
for this division; trachoma is, however, more or less 
prevalent in certain sections of the division, especially 
in the mountainous r^ons of Virginia, West Virginia, 
and North Carolina. The high ratio for the Moun- 
tain division is brought about chiefly by the excep- 
tional prevalence of blindness among the large Mexi- 
can el^ent in the southern part of the division and 
the fact that trachoma is to a considerable extent en- 
demic on the Indian reservations of tiie division; it 
may also be due in part to the important mining activ- 
ities in certain states of the division. 

The lowest ratio of blind to total population shown 
for any gec^raphic <livision In 1910 (49.3 per 100,000) 
was that for iha Pacific division, the IGddle Atlantic 
division ranking next, with 61.8 per 100,000. The 
low rank of the Pacific division in respect to the relfr> 
tive frequency of blindness is probably due miunly to 
the circumstance that this section of the country 
B in large part of comparatively recent settlement, 
neniy settled regions normally having a relatively 
small blind population by reason of the fact that blind 
persons are not apt to migrate from the district in 
n^ch they live. In the case of the Middle Atlantio 
division it should be noted that the population of this 
division comprises a relatively large number of the 
more recent immigrants, 1^10 have not reached the 
age ^en blindness is most frequent, and also that in 
this division a very large proportion of the population 
live in large cities, where facilities for treating eye 
diseases are especially advantageous. 

Of the individual states. New Mexico shows the high- 
est ratio, 169.3 per 100,000, followed by Nevada, with 
118.5 per 100,000. In the case of New Me^oo, the 
great prevalence ot blindness among the Mexican ele- 
ment of the population, a circumstance to which Tder- 
ence has already been made, mainly explains the high 
ratio; another factor is the existence of trachoma and 
smallpox among the Indians, ^0 form a relatively 
important element of the state's population. Hie 
prevalence of trachoma among the Indians also con- 
stitutes the explanation of the high figure for Nevada. 
North Dakota shows the lowest ratio and Wyoming the 
next lowest, both of these being states which are to a 
greater or lees extent still in process of settlement. 
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Hie table diBcloses some rather Btriking differences 
between the rank of the respectiTe elates in total and 
in blind population. Thus Kentucky, although rank- 
ing only fourteenth in total population in 1910, ranked 
Berentli in blind population, and Tennessee, which 
ranked only seventeenth on the former, basis, ranked 
tenth on the latter, while New Mexico, i^ch out- 
ranked only 5 other states in total population, ex- 
ceeded 19 others in the number of blind inhabitants. 



On the other hand, Massachusetts was sixth in total 
population, but only ninth in blind population, and 
New Jersey eleventh in total population, but only 
twenty-first in respect to number of blind inhabitants. 
The difierfflicee existiDg between the various states 
with respect to the prevalence of blindness are brought 
out graphically by the following map, which shows for 
each state the number of blind persons reported in [1910 
per 100,000 of the general population. 



BLIND POPULATION REPORTED PER 100.000 OP THE GENERAL POPULATION, BY STATES: ISIO. 




Table 6 shows, for the different geographic divisions 
and states, the total blind population reported at eaoh 
census from 1830 to 1910, inclusive, together with the 
number of blind per 100,000 of the general population. 
In connection with this table, however, what has pre- 
viously been said as to the general comparability of the 
figures for the several censuses must be borne in mind. 

While the figures for the individual censuses, as 
shown in Table 6, are, for reasons already discussed 
(pp.17 ff),to a greater or less extent incomparable with 
€^wh other, they probably give a reasonably accurate 
indication of tite sections of the ooimtry in which 
blindness was most prevalent in the respective years. 
It is of interest to note, therefore, that the East South 
Central division ranked first in the ratio of blind to 
total population at the censuses of 1880, 1890, and 
1900, as well as in 1910. For 1860, 1860, and 1870 
the highest ratio is shown for the Mountain division, 
a considerable part of which, including the sections 



where blindness is most prevalent, was added to tiie 
United States as a result of the war with Mexico in 
1846; for 1830 and 1840 the highest ratio is shown for 
the South Atlantio division. The Pacifio division haa 
shown the lowest ratio at eaoh census since the terri- 
tory whioh it comprises became part of the United 
States; in 1830 and 1840 the lowest ratio was that for 
the East North Central division. 

Of the states, New Mexico has shown by far the 
highest ratio at every census since it became a part 
of the Union ; Virginia led in 1840 and New Jersey in 
1S30. As already seen. North Dakota had die lowest 
ratio at the census of 1910. Wyoming, which ranked 
next to North Dakota in 1910, led in this respect 
in 1900 and 1890, while Idaho had the lowest 
ratio in 1880. No blind persons were reported from 
Montana in 1870, from Dakota, Colorado, and Nevada 
in 1860, or from Minnesota and Oregon in 1850. 
For 1830 and 1840 Michigan shows the lowest ratio. 
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Table 7 shoyra, for each oeostis from 1830 to 1910, 
inclusive, the per cent distributloa by geographic 
divisions of the reported blind population of the United 
States, ia comparison with thatof the total population. 

The changes in the geographic distribution of the 
l^nd population during the period coTered by Table 7 
ore in general much the same as the changes in the 



tar Dtkatk ttrtitorrjtrta 
flfuni lor lodlui Twribxy. 
Or OtUtoma taritDrir tiaSj. Pl(om 

distribution of the total population. The East South 
Central division, however, which shows a pronounced 
decrease in its proportion of the total population for 
the SO-year period as a whole, contained a slightly 
larger proportion of the reported blind population in 
1910 than in 1830, while in the East North Central 
division, which shows an increase in both reepecte, the 
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increase was distinctly more mailed in the case of 
the blind population. In the South Atlantic division, 
oD the other hand, which shows a decided decrease in 
ita proportion both of the total and of the blind popu- 
lation, the decrease was much more marked in the 
latter instance, and in the Middle Atlantic division, 
iriiere there has also been a decrease, the decrease in 
the percentage of the total blind population reported 
from the dirisioD was likewise the more pronounced. 
It win be obaerred that at each enumeration since 
statistics of the blind have been gathered in connec- 
tion with the Federal census the South Atlantic divi- 
sion has contained a la^;er proportion of the blind 
than of the total population of the country; this 
statement also holds true for the East South Central 
division for each census except that of 1830. 
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BUNDNEBS IN CITIES. 

Interest attaches to the question whether blindness 
b more or less prevalent in the larger cities than in the 
smaller cities and country districts. Normally the 
number of blind persons in the laiger cities would be 
smaller relatively to the total population than in the 
smaller cities and country districts, by reason of the 
fact tiiat the population of the larger cities contains 
fewer old people relatively; in 1910, for example, the 
percentage of the total population of cities of 25,000 
or more inhabitants represented by persons 65 years 
of age or over was 3.6, as compared with a correspond- 
ing percentage of 4.6 for communities of less tiian 
25,000 and rural districts. In addition to this, there 
is, of course, the circumstance that medical facilities 
for treating diseases of the eye are much better in the 
larger cities than elsewhere, and that knowledge 
T^arding the proper care and h^ene of the eyes is 
probably more general. On the other hand, the con- 
centration of industry in the larger cities would 



naturally tend to increase somewhat the number of 
cases of blindness resulting from industrial accident 
or occupational diseases, and the fact that venereal 
disease, one of the most serious causes of blindness, 
and other general diseases affecting the vision are more 
common in cities would also counteract to some extent 
the factors tending to reduce the ratio of blind to 
total population. Still other circnmBtances might be 
mentioned which would contribute to the same result, 
such as the fact that homes and workshops for the 
blind are more apt to he located in the laiger cities, 
the latter being especially important as they would to 
a greater or less extent draw to the cities the blind 
who had not yet passed the years of economic pro- 
ductivity. 

Table 8 shows, by geographic divisions and states, 
the number of blind persons enumerated in cities of 
100,000 inhabitants or over, cities of 25,000 but lees 
than 100,000 inhabitants, and the smaller cities and 
rural districts, together with the ratio of blind to total 
population in each case. In connection with the fig- 
uores in this table it should be noted that the eniunera- 
tion of the blind may have been somewhat more 
complete in the smaller places and rural distiicta than 
in the more populous commtmities. This is due to 
the fact that in the former the enumerators probably 
were in the majority of instances actual residento 
within their own enumeration districts and hence were 
likely either to know personally the blind within the 
district or else to know who they were, which was not 
so often the case in the laiger cities. 

It will be seen from the table that the number of 
blind peiBons enumerated relatively to the total popula- 
tion was in the great majority of instances much smaller 
in cities of 25,000 inhabitants or over than in the 
smaller cities and rural districts. So generally is this 
the case, in fact, that any exception would seem to 
justify the supposition that there must be some special 
circumstance to explain tiie variation. Of tJie nine 
geographio divisions, only two, the East and West 
South Central, fail to show a lower ratio for the cities 
of 25,000 inhabitants or over, the exception in the 
former instance resulting almost wholly, and that in 
the latter largely, from the fact that in certain states 
of these divisions the state school for the blind is 
located in one of the larger cities, and that the in- 
mates of these schools were enumerated for the most 
part in the institutions rather than with their families. 
The apparent variations from the rule shown for some 
of the individual states are likewise explained in part 
by the presence in the laiger cities of schools, homes, 
or workshops for the blind, examples of this being 
Tennessee and Texas. In other instancee, however, as 
in South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, the ex- 
planation must be sought elsewhere, the higher ratio 
for the laiger cities being due possibly to causes 
already referred to as tending to increase the relative 
frequency of blindness in the larger cities. 
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It will be observed, however, that while the places 
of 25,000 or over as a class generally comprise fewer 
blind persons relatively to their population than do the 
amaller places and rural districts, the larger places 
within this group (those having 100,000 inhabitants 
or over) show but a alightly lower ratio than do the 



smaller (those having 25,000 but less than 100,000 in- 
habitants), while for the individual divisions and states 
for which comparison caa be made the former class in 
the majority of cases shows the higher ratio. This 
phenomenon is in laige measure due to the same causes 
which occasion the exceptions to the rule that the ratio 
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is lower in the cities of 25,000 or over than in the 
smaller cities and rural districts. Thus in Massachu- 
setts, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, for 
example, the higher ratio for the cities of 100,000 or 
over is explained to a greater or leas extent by the 
presence in these cities of institutions for the blind. 

Statistics as to blindness in cities were not presented 
in the report, for 1900; the reports for 1880 and 1890, 
however, showed the number of blind persons enumer- 
ated in cities of 50,000 inhabitants or OTer. Table 9 
shows for the United States as a whole for 1910, 1890, 
and ISSO the blind population in cities of 100,000 in- 
habitants or over, cities of 50,000 but less than 100,000 
inhabitants, and smaller cities and country districts, 
respectively, together with the ratio of blind to total 
population in each case. 
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At each of the three censuses covered by the table 
the number of blind persons enumerated per 100,000 
of the general population was considerably lower for 
cities having 50,000 inhabitonta or over tiian it was 
in tJie remainder of the country. It will be observed, 
however, that the ratio for citiea of 100,000 or over 
was sUghtJy hi^^r both in 1910 and 1880 than that 
for the cities of 50,000 but less than 100,000 inhabits 
ants. Each dass of communities shows a decrease in 
the ratio for the 30-year period covered by the table; 
the percentages of decrease show a remarkably close 
correspondence, that for cities of 50,000 or over being 
35.3, that for the remainder of the country 33.8, and 
that for cities of 100,000 or over and for cities of 
50,000 but less than 100,000 inhabitants, 35.2 in each 
case. 

Table 10 shows for each city of 100,000 inhabitants 
or over in 1910 the number of blind persons enumer- 
ated and the ratio of blind to total population, with 
comparative figures for 1890 and ISSO, so far as 
available. 

The exceptionally hi^ ratios of blind to total popu- 
lation shown for Nashville, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Oakland, and Louisville for 1910 are explained in 
la^e measure, if not entirely, by the presence in these 
cities of institutions for the blind. The highest ratios 
shown for any cities not having institutions or work- 



shops for the blind are those for New Orleans and 
Memphis (72 and 71.7 per 100,000, respectively), 
which are probably to be accounted for by the pres- 
ence in tiiese cities of a laige Negro population, blind- 
ness being much more prevalent among N^;roea than 
among whites. This latter factor in all probability 
is also operative in Nashville and possibly other citiea 
referred to above as having exceptionally high ratios. 
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In 35 of the 50 cities for which figures are given in 
Table 10, the ratio of blind to total population was 
less in 1910 than the correspondii^ ratio for the United 
States as a whole (62.3). Of the 15 citiee in which 
the ratio was higher, 10 (Boston, Cambridge, Phila- 
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ddphia, Cinciimati, Columbus, Indianapolis, Wash- 
ington, LouisriUe, Nashville, and Oakland) contained 
schoob, homes, or workshops for the blind. The 
remaiaing 5 (Richmond, Atlanta, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, and New Orleans) are all Bouthem cities con- 
taining a lai^e Negro population. 

The figures for censuses prior to 1910 in Table 10 are 
presented soldy for purposes of reference; owing to the 
uncertain comparability of the returns for the respec- 
tive censuses, they can not be regarded as affording 
an accurate index of the chaises from census to cen- 
sus in the amount of blindness in the different cities. 
Some cities, however, show so marked a falling off 
for the 30-year period 1S80-1910 in the ratio of blind 
to total population that it seems safe to assume that 
there has in fact been a considerable actual decrease. 
Of particular interest is the striking decrease shown for 
the various boroughs of New York City, which would 
seem to indicate that, taking Uie total population of 
the city into consideration, there has been a pro- 
nounced decrease in the prevalence of blindness. 



Table 11 shows for each census from 1850 to 1910, 
inclusive, the total number of blind males and females 
r^Ktrted, the number per 100,000 of the general 
population of the same sex, and the ntmiber of males 
per 100 females in the blind population in comparison 
with the corresponding ratio in the general population. 
Comparative figures for 1S30 and 1840 are not available. 
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The 57,272 blind persona enumerated at the census 
of 1910 comprised 32,443 males and 24,829 females, the 
number of males per 100 females thus being 130.7, as 
compared with 106 in the general population. Blind 
pwBons are much more numerous, relatively speaking, 
among the male than among the female population, 
the ratio of blind to total population bong 68.5 per 
100,000 for the former as compared with only 55.6 per 
100,000 for the latter. This higher ratio for males is 
of comso due primarily to the fact that certain of the 
ulore important causes of blindness, among which may 
be mentioned injuries in mine explosions and other 
industrial accidents, wounds rec^ved in military 
service, and syphilis, are causes which affect the male 



population to a much greater extant than the female 
population. 

While the considerable excess of males in the 
blind population is to be explained in part by the 
excess of males in the genercJ population, the main 
cause is the much greater providence of blindness 
among males than among females, to which reference 
has just been made. The influence of the former factor 
may be eliminated by dividing the number of blind 
males per 100,000 of the total male population by the 
number of blind females per 100,000 of the total 
female population, the result, multiplied by 100, of 
course giving the nimiber of blind males per 100 blind 
females which there would be in a population evenly 
divided as to sex and having the same ratio of blind 
to total population for the respective sexes as in the 
population actually reported, llie figure obtained 
in this way is 123.2, and the difference between this 
and the actual figure (130.7), amounting to 7.5, indi- 
cates the extent to which the ratio is raised by the 
excess of males in the general population. 

The variations &om census to census in the ratio of 
blind males to blind females are not easy to explain. 
The decrease in the ratio between 1860 and 1880 may 
result in part from an increased accuracy of enumer^ 
ation, affecting the number of blind females to a 
somewhat greater extent relatively than the numbw 
of blind males; cases of blindness from injury, which, 
as already pointed out, occur among the male popula- 
tion to a much greater extent than among the female, 
are perhaps less likely to be missed than cases of 
blindness from disease, which oonstitute the bulk of 
the cases foimd among the female population. This 
seems the more probable for the reason that these 
decades, particularly that from 1860 to 1870, would 
have been expected to show an increase in the ratio by 
reason of the cases of blindness resulting from wounds 
recuved or disease contracted in the CHvil War. The 
increase in the ratio which is shown for 1910 as com- 
pared with 1880 may be accounted for, at least in part, 
by the great industrial growth of the coontty during 
this period, one result of which would naturally be an 
increase in the number of cases of blindness from 
industrial acddent or occupational disease, and hence 
in the number among the male population. Further- 
more, the progress which has been made during this 
period in the treatment of diseases of the eye, and 
hence in the prevention of blindness from disease, 
vrould, unless accompamed by equal pn^ress in the 
prevention of blindness from industrial accidents, 
which seems somewhat doubtful, have reduced the 
ratio of blindness to a greater extent relatively among 
the female population than among the male, and in 
this way tended to raise the ratio of males to females 
in the blind population. 

Table 12 shows, for the principal foreign countries 
publishing statistics of the blind, the total male and 
female blind population at the last cenauB for which 
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fipares an available, the nomber per 100,000 general I per lOOfemalesin comparison with thenumberofmales 
population of the same sex, and the number of males I per 100 females in the general population. 
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General Table 1 (p. 185) gives the total male and 
female blind population reported for each division and 
state in 1910. Table 13 ^ows, for each division and 
state, the total number of blind males and blind females 
enumerated and the number per 100,000 of the general 
population of the same sex; the number of males per 
100 females in the blind popTilation,in comparison with 
that in the total population ; and the number of blind 
males that would have been reported per 100 blind 
females if the general population had been evenly 
divided as to sex, aBsuming that the ratio of blind to 
total population for each sex remained the same. 

Both for males and for females the East South Central 
division shows the highest ratio of blind to total popu- 
lation (90.2 and 76.6, respectively, per 100,000). For 
males the Mountain division, owing to the important 
mining interests there, taken in connection with the 
high prevalence of blindness among the Indian and 
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Mexican population of the division, ranked second in 
this respect. In the case of the female population, 
however, the ratio for which is but little affected by 
the industrial hazard, the South Atlantic division 
ranked second, partly by reason of its lai^e Xegro 
population, whidi has a relatively high ratio of blind- 
ness, and partly by reason of the prevalence of tra- 
choma in certain areas. For males the lowest ratio 
(57. 8 per 100,000) was that for the Middle Atlantic 
division, laif;ely perhaps on account of the consider^ 
able number of younger immigrants in this division, 
the mining activities of the Pacific division, which 
shows the lowest ratio when both sexes are considered 
together, raising the ratio in this division for males 
considered separately to a figure slightly higher than 
that for the Middle Atlantic. For the female popula- 
tion, however, the lowest ratio (37.1 per 100,000) was 
that for the Pacific division. 
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The aiimber of males per 100 females in the blind 
population was higher (205) in the Pacific division 
than in any other, the Mountain division ranking sec- 
ond with 162.4; it was lowest (1 19.5) in the New Eng- 
land division, althoogh it was only slightly higher in 



the South Adaatic and East South Central divisions. 
Of the individual states for which the ratios are given 
in the table, Calif omia, with 216.7 blind males to each 
100 blind females, shows the greatest excess of males, 
Washington and Colorado ranking next ; in Vermont, 
on the other hand, there was an excess of females. 

The excess of males over females, or vice versa, in 
the bUnd population is, of course, detennined to a 
considerable extent by the relative number of the two 
sexes in the general population ; when the influence of 
this factor is elinunated, as is done in the sixth column 
of Table 13, according to the method explained on 
page 20, considerable changes take place, although the 
Pacific division still shows the highest excess of males. 
The excess for the Mountain division, however, which in 
the blind population as actually enumerated was much 
greater than that for anyH>f the remaining divisions ex- 
cept the Pacific, would, if the general population were 
evenly divided between the sexes, be the same as that 
for the Middle Atlantic and but slightly greater than 
that for the two North Central divisions; these fonr 
divisions, all of which have important mining inter- 
ests, constitute, in fact, a group by themselves. The 
excess would be least in the West South Central divi- 
sion, in which the nimiber of blind males to each 100 
Uind females would be only 116.6 if the general popu- 
lation were evenly divided as to sex, and would be only 
slightly higher in the East South Central and Soulli 
Atlantic divisions, these three divisions likewise falling 
in a group by themselves. In the remaining division, 
the New England division, the ratio would be higher 
than in the three southern divisions, but somewhat 
lower than in the group of four divisions above 
mentioned. 

Of the states for which the ratios of males to females 
are given in the table, California, by reason of ita min- 
ing interests, still shows the highest ratio (171.9 per 
100) when the influence of the excess of males in the 
general population is eliminated, Maine ranking next, 
followed by iGnnesota and Colorado. The high ex- 
cess for Miiine is somewhat difficult of explanation; 
Minnesota and Colorado are of course important min- 
ing states. Vermont would show an excess of femalea 
in the blind population if the general population were 
evenly divided as to sex, possibly because of a greater 
longevity among the females. 



As has already been su^^ted, the subject of age 
is one of fundamental importance in any study of 
statistics of the blind, by reason of the fact that 
blindness, while liable to occur at any age, is pecul- 
iarly a defect incident to old age. For this reason 
special interest attaches to Table 14, which showB the 
age distribution of the blind population in 1910 in 
comparison with that of the total population, and also 
the number of blind persons per 100,000 of the gen- 
eral population of the same age. 
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It will at once be obs^^ed th&t, in respect to age 
distributioii, the situation in the blind population is 
almost the exact reverse of that in the population at 
large, in that the niunber of blind persons increases, 
genially speaking, with each succeeding age group, 
while in the general population the number of peiv 
sons decreases with each succeeding group. Two 
distinct causes contribute to bring about this situ- 
ation. In the first place, since blindness is a defect 
which may occur at any period of life, and which is 
ordinarily not assodated with any physical disorder 
likely to occasion death, the number of blind persons 
in any given generation will under normal conditions 
increase steadily with advancing years up to extreme 
old age. A second and more important factor con- 
tributing to an increase in the amount of blindness in 
the later a^ groups as compared with the earlier is 
found in the circumstance that two of the chief causes 
of blindness — namely, cataract, probably the leading 
aingle cause, and glaucoma — are peculiarly affections 
incident to advancing years; cataract, it is true, may 
occur at any period of life, but is so commonly asso- 
dated with old age that the term "senile cataract" is 
employed as a generic designation for all forms of 
noncongenital cataract except those resulting directly 
from traumatism or disease. As a result of these two 
important factors approximately one-half (49.4 per 
cent) of the total blind population reported in 1910 
were 60 years of age or over, while the corresponding 
proportion for the general population was only 6.8 per 
cent, or about one-fifteenth. The contrast may be 
brought out in another way, by a comparison of the 
median ages. The median age of the general popula- 
tion in 1910 was 24 years — that is, one-half of the 



generd population were imder 24 years of age and 
one-half had passed that age — while the median age 
of the blind population was 59.6 years, or about two 
and one-half times as great. 

As a result of these contrasting tendencies, the num- 
ber of blind persons reported per 100,000 of the general 
population of the same age increases with each suc- 
ceeding group, from 3.2 for the group comprising 
infants under 1 year of age to the high figure of 2,574.8 
for peiBons 85 years of age or over. During the eariier 
years of life ^e increase is comparatively alow, but 
banning with the age of 40 it proceeds at a constantly 
accelerated rate. This progressive increase in the 
ratio of bUnd to total population is brought out by the 
diagram on the opposite page, which shows the nnm- 
ber of blind per 100,000 of the genial population in 
each age group in 1910. In order to* bring out more 
clearly the changes in the ratio during the first five 
decades of life, these changes are shown on a lai^er 
scale in the upper part of the diagram. 

Tlie small number of infants under 1 year of a^ 
repc»1«d as blind (70) is at first sight somewhat sui^ 
prising in view of the widespread pubhcity that has 
been given to the campaign for the prevention of blind- 
ness among newly bom infants. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is probable that any enumeration of the 
blind will always be seriously defective as far as this 
particular age group is concerned by reason of the fact 
that in a large proportion of casBs of children bom blind 
or becoming blind soon after birth some time elapses 
before the existence of blindness is recognized, and the 
further fact that parents will always be more or less 
reluctant to admit havii^ blind infanta, especially 
where the blindness is due to ophthalmia neonatorum, 
which involves a certain stigma to the parents by reason 
of the fact that in the majority of instances it has its ori- 
gin in venereal infection. There is also in all probabil- 
ity a considerable deficiency in the returns as to the 
number of blind children from 1 to 4 years of age, 
though by no means to the same extent as in the case 
of those for infants under 1 year. 

Tablel5 (p. 34) shows the Redistribution of theblind 
population of the United States as reported at each cen- 
sus from 1860 to 1910, togetherwiththenumber enumer- 
ated in each age group per 100,000 of the general popu- 
lation of the same age. For censuses prior to 1860 
statistics as to the age of the blind population are not 
available. While, as already indicated, the absolute 
numbers for the respective censuses are not compara- 
ble, marked changes in the per cent distribution by 
age may be accepted as significant in the absence of 
any very good grounds for supposing that the omis- 
^ons affected one E^e group to a materially greater 
extent than another. In order to make the compari- 
son it is necessary to employ a somewhat different age 
grouping from that shown in most of the other tables 
relating to age. 
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Hie most striking fact brought out by Table 15 is 
tile steady iucrease in tlie proportion of persons 60 
yeaiB of age or over in the blind population through- 
ont tile half century covered by the table, such persons 
constituting only 36 per cent, or somewhat more than 
one-third, of the total in 1860, as compared with 49. 4 
per cent, or practically one-half, 50 years later. In 
marked contrast to the consistent increase in the rela- 
tive importance of this age group is the decrease in 
the importance of the groups comprising persona under 
20. In 1860 almost exactly one-fifth (20.1 per cent) 
7W»»— 17 3 



of the blind population reported were lees than 20 years 
of age, while in 1910 the proportion was but slightly 
more than one-tenth (10.5 per cent), each of the four 
5-yeBr age groups into which persons under 20 are 
divided sharing the decrease. Hieee figures, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that in 1910 the absolute 
number reported in each of the age groups under 20 
years was the smallest for any census since the inaugu- 
ration in 1880 of definite attempts to secure scientific 
statistics of the blind, make it seem probable that 
whatever the tendency may be as to increase or de- 
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i in the amoont of blindness in the population 
telan as a viwle, or in the adult population, there has 
beCD a decided decrease in ita prevalence among the 
jwoogest rlass^. Of the remaining groups, that com- 
prising peisons from 20 to 39 years of age showa a, 
marked decrease from 1S60 to 1910 in its ptx)portioQ 
of the total, aod that compri^ng persons from 40 to 
59 years of age a slight increase. 
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Of the various factors which have contributed to 
bring about the changes in the age distribution of the 
blind population, as ahown above, probably the most 
influential is the change in the age distribution of the 
general population, this being, in fact, primarily re- 
sponsible for the increase in the proportion 60 or over 
in the blind population. Persons 60 years of age or 
over represented only 4.3 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States in 1860, as compared with 
0.8 per cent in 1910; since old age is the period of life 
in which blindness is most prevalent, a relatively small 
increase in the proportion of the general population 
over 60 years of age will normally be accompanied by a 
relatively large increase in the proportion of blmd 
above that age. Another factor of importance is the 
development of medical knowledge and treatment of 
diseases of the eye, which dates practically from the 
invention of the ophthalmoscope in 1851, and is there- 



fore virtually synchronous with the period covered by 
the table. Of particulur int^«st in this connection 
is the discovery of the etiology and method of prophy- 
laxis of ophthalmia neonatorum, dating from ftboat 
1880,' the results of which are plainly apparent in 
the decrease shown by each census since 1880 in the 
number of blind children under 5 years of age enumer- 
ated, as well as in the percontf^e which they formed 
of the total blind population and their ratio to the 
total population under 5 years of age. Still other 
factors which may bo mentioned are the rapid in- 
dustrial growth of the country with the consequent 
increase in oases of blindness from industrial accidents, 
whidi would tend to increase the relative number of 
adults amoi^; the blind, and the campaigns instituted 
during recent years against the various forma of pre- 
ventable blindness. 

Tile influence of the change in the ago distribution 
of the general population and of the other factors 
above mentioned, respectively, in bringing about the 
diuiges in the age distribution of the blind popular 
tion may be determined in a general way by compar- 
ing the age distribution of the blind population in 
1910 and 1860 as actually enumerated with that of 
the blind population which would have been enumer- 
ated in 1910 (a) if the prevalence of blindness at the 
respective ages had been the same in 1910 as in 1880, 
and (b) if the age distribution of the general population 
had been the same in 1910 as in 1860, the first of the 
two hypothetical distributions affording an indication of 
the results of the change in the age distribution of the 
general population and the latter an indication of the 
net result of the various otherf actors. This comparison 
is made in Table 16, in which the age distribution of 
the general population in 1910 and 1860 is also shown. 

By comparing the distribution presented in the 
fourth column of Table 16, which represents prac- 
tically what the age distribution of the blind would 
have been in 1910 if there had been no change in. 
conditions since 1860 except as regards the age of the 
general population, with the actual distribution in 
1910, it will be seen that comparatively slight differ^ 
ences exist ; in other words, the change in the age dis- 
tribution of the general population has, in and of 
itself, been sufficiently great to account for most of the 
changes shown in the distribution of the blind popula- 
tion as regards age. In particular it will be observed 
that the percentage 60 or over in the hypothetical 
hSnd population for which figures are ^ven would be 
44.7, as compared with actual percentages of 36 in 1860 
and 49.4 in 1910, so that the larger percentage of old 
persons among the blind in 1910 as compared with 1860 
is explained in the main by the larger proportion oi 
old persons in the general population. 



' The gonococciu badlluo wm diocovered in 1879 and acxm »tUr- 
ward identified oa the etiological factor in the ^reat majority of caaes 
of ophthalmia neooatorumi th« Cred6 method of preventitm vaa 
discovered in 1S84. 
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The distribution in the next to the last column of 
Table Id simply expresses the net results of the 
changes between 1860 and 1910 in the relative preva- 
lence of blindness at the difTerent ages as shown in the 
last section of Table 15. By a comparison of the 
figures in this column with those in the following col- 
umn, which shows the distribution of the blind popu- 
lation enumerated in 1860, it will be seen that if the 
constitution of the general population as regards age 
had not changed, the blind population in 1910 would 
still have contained a larger proportion of old people 
than in 1860, although the difference would have been 
much leas; that the proportion in the two age groups 
comprising persons between 20 and 59 years would 
have been approximately the same; and that the pro- 
portion imder 5 years would have been distinctly 
smaller than in 1860. The decrease shown in the 
percent^es for all the age groups under 20 years is 
probably in considerable measure the result of the 
discovery, during the decade 1880-1890, of the means 
of prophylaxis against ophthalmia neonatorum, which 
has greatly reduced the number of cases of blindness 
resulting from this disease, and which at the census of 
1910 would have affected almmt solely the numbers in 
the younger age groups of the blind population. The 
larger proportion of old people among the blind is, of 
course, in part the natural consequence of the decrease 
in the proportion at the younger ages ; moreover, since 
blindness is not ordinarily associated with any disor- 
der likely to occasion death, any general advances in 
medical science bringing about a reduction in the 
number of persons annually becoming blind would 
tend to increase the relative number of old persons 
in the blind population, partly by reason of the 
advancing age of those already blind, and partly 
because those threatened with blindness in extreme 
old age are less likely to seek medical or surgical relief 
than those at the earlier agee. Another possibiUty 



should be borne in mind in the present connection, 
however, namely, that the completeness of the enum- 
eration for the respective ages may have varied at the 
respective censuses, a circumstance which would, of 
course, affect the age distribution of the blind popu- 
lation as reported at these censuses. 

While, for the reasons previously stated, the ratios 
of blind to total population for the respective censuses 
are to a greater or less extent incomparable, the degree 
of incomparability is probably somewhat less for 1910 
and 1880 than in the case of the other censuaee. It 
is, therefore, of interest to note that for each age group 
shown in Table l5 the ratio was much smaller in 1910 
than in 1880, the decrease being greatest relatively for 
the groups comprising persons under 20, and least for 
that comprising persons 60 or over. 

The net result of the various changes in the age 
distribution of the blind population has been to bring 
about a considerable increase in the median age, as 
shown by the following table, which gives the median 
age of the blind population as reported at each cen- 
sus from 1860 to 1910, inclusive, compared with that 
of the total population. 
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The median age of the blind population reported 
in 1860 was 47.7 years, compared with 59.6 years, as 
already noted, in 1910; in other words, the median 
age of this class of the population has increased about 
12 years during the half century covered by the table. 
The blind population of the United States at the pres- 
ent time is thus a distinctly older population than ii 
was 50 years ago, and it is probable that this tendenoy 
toward concentration in the older age groups will be- 
come even more prominent in the future, as increasing 
knowledge concerning the occupations involving a 
special risk of blindness from accident or occupational 
disease permits the development of more effective 
means of combating the industrial hazard and as the 
campaign against blindness from preventable disease, 
and particularly from ophthalmia neonatorum and 
trachoma, becomes more widely spread and more 
effective. 

Table IS prments statistios regarding the age distri- 
bution of the blind population in the prindpal foreign 
countries for which figuree regarding age are avulable. 
For some countries it has been necessary to employ a 
grouping somewhat different from that shown for the 
majority of the countries included; wherever this has 
been done, however, the grouping employed has been 
indicated by means of a footnote. 
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The folknnng table shovs, for the latest year for I blind population in those ooontries for which 
«iuch figures »re available, the median age of the | are given in Table 18. 
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General Table 3 (p. 167) showa the f^e distribution ] 
of the blind population of the different geographic 
diri^ona and states. Table 20 shows the distribution 



for each division, vith percentages, a somewhat broader 
grouping with reapect to age being employed than that 
used in General Table 3. 
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The differences between the respective divisions in 
r^srd to the age distribution of the blind population 
are determined largely by the differences in the corrft' 
aponding distribution of ihe total population. Thus 
the proportion of blind children is lai^est in the three 
southern divisions, which are also the divisions show- 
ing the largest proportion of children in the general 
population. Similarly, the proportion of old people 
in the blind population is highest in New England, 
which ia tihe division having the highest proportion 
of old people in its general population. Other causes, 
however, enter in, smong wldch may be mentioned 
differences in the relative importance of the various 
race and nativity classes, which differ more or less 
in respect to the prevalence of blindness at the differ- 
ent ages, and the existence of trachoma, a cause of 
blindness which occurs at all ages, as endemic in certain 
sections of the country. 

In Sve of the nine divisions more than half of the 
blind population were 60 years of age or over in 1910, 



the exceptions bong tbe three southern and the Moun- 
tain divisions. The highest percmtage (56.3) occurred 
in the New England division and the lowest (44.5) 
in the South Atlantic division. In four divisions the 
proportion under 20 years of age exceeded 10 per cent, 
these being the same divisions as those in which the 
proportion 60 years of age or over fell below 50 per 
cent; the percentage under 20 was highest (13.9) in 
the South Atlantic division, while it was lowest (S) in 
the West North Central. The proportions from 20 
to 59 years of age, or, in other words, still in the years 
of economio activity, show a remarkably close cor- 
respondence for most of the divisions, the percentage 
at these ^^es being highest (42.6) in the West South 
Central, but falling below 40 in only three divisions — the 
New England, where it was 35, the East North Central, 
where it was 38.9, and the Pacific, where it was 39.9. 
Table 21 shows, for each geographic division, the 
number of blind persons in 1910 per 100,000 of the 
general population of the same age. 
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The importance of trachoma as a cause of blindness 
is suggested by the fact that for 12 of the 19 age 
groups into which the population whose age was re- 
ported is divided, including all the groups compris- 
ing persons from 20 to 59 years of age, the highest 
ratio of blind to total population is shown for the 
East South Central division, in certain areas of which 
trachoma is widely prevalent; for five of the re- 
maining groups the highest ratio is shown for the 
Mountain division, where trachoma is endemic to 
a considerable extent among the Indians on the 
reservations. In general, the number of blind per- 
sons per 100,000 of the general population of the 
same age tends to increase with each succeeding ago 
group. In the Pacific division, howev^, the ratio, 
after increanng regularly up to the age group "15 to 
19 years," decreases in the next two age groups, after 



which il be^ns once more to increase, the r^fularity 
of the increase in this case being imbroken until the 
final age group is reached. The explanation for this 
variation from the general rule ia probably to be found 
in the large Chinese and Japanese population of tlus 
division, from which only an insignificant number of 
blind persons were reported, together with the rela- 
tively large number of recent immigrants from foreign 
countries and also of migrants from other sections of 
the United States, these elements of the population 
being concentrated to a greater or lees extent in ^e 
early and middle years of adult life, and thereby coun- 
teracting tempoi«rily the normal tendency for the 
relative frequency of blindness to increase with the 
successive age groups. The sinular, though less pro- 
nounced, variations from the rule occurring in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and Mountain divi- 
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nous ue probaUy likewise sttribatable to the inflaence 
of recent immigration, the immigrants constituting a 
selected cLus so far as physical defects are concerned. 



AGE AND SEX. 



Table 22 shows the distribution, by broad age 
groups, of the male and female blind population in 
1910, in compajison with that of the general popu- 
lation. 
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In view of the fact that blindnees among the male 
population occurs frequently as a result of industrial 
accidents, which are imimportant as a cause of blind- 
nees among tiie female population, and also of the fact 
tiut blindness from venereal disease, which would 
occur mainly in early and middle adult life, is probably 
somewhat more common among males than among 
femalee, tlie male blind population would naturally be 
expected to show a mudi lees marked concentration 
in the later age groups than the female population, 
and the table shows that this is the case. Of the 
total male blind population reported in 1910 only 
46^ per cent were 60 years of age or over, while in the 
osse of the female blind population the percentage was 
63.6. On the other hand, the blind males include a 
much larger number, relatively, of persons in the early 
and middle years of adult life tiian do the blind femalee, 
43.6 per cent, or more than two-fifths, of the blind 
males being from 20 to 59 years of age, as compared 
with only 3S.5 per cent, or somewhat more t^an one- 
third, of the fcxoale blind. The proportion of young 
persons under 20 years of age shows comparatively 
Uttle difference for the two sexes, the percentage being 

10.2 for males and 10.9 for females. As a result of 
tbese differences in age distribution, the median age of 
the female blind population is 5 years greater than 
tJiai of the male blind population, the foimer being 

62.3 years and the latter 67.3 years. 



Table 23 shows the male and female blind by &-year 
age groups, together with the number per 100,000 of the 
general population of the same age and sex, the numb^ 
of males per 100 females in e&ch age group for both 
the general and the blind population, and the number 
of blind males per 100 blind females vdiich would have 
been reported for each age group if the general popula- 
tion had been evenly divided as to sex. Diagram 2, on 
the opposite page, brin^ out graphically the differences 
betwerai males and females in respect to the ratios of 
blind to total population for the various age groups, the 
dumges in the ratios for the first five decades of life being 
shown on a laiger scale in the upper part of the diagram. 
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In practically evnry age group the ratio of blind to 
total population for the malea exceeds that for the 
females, the exceptions, the groups comprising infants 
under 1 year of age and persons 85 yeaiB of age or 
over, being unimportant by reason (A tiie uncertain 
accuracy of the figures in the first instance and the 
insignificant amount of the difference, when tfdien in 
conjimction with the magnitude of the ratios, in tlie 
second. So far as the years of adult life are con- 
cerned, the greater ratios shown for males are of course 
due primarily to the fact that the risk of blindness from 
industrial accident is confined mainly to the male sex, 
but even in childhood it is probable that the risk o( 
blindness from injury is somewhat greater for males 
by reason of the more active and aidventuroua char- 
acter of their amusements and the fact that child labor 
is more frequent in the case of boys than in tiiat of 
girls. 
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DuoRAM 2.— MALE AND FEMALE BLIND POPULATION OF "raE UNITED STATES PER 100,000 GENERAL POPULA- 
TION OF THE SAME AGE AUD SEX, BY 6-YEAR AGE GROUPS: IfllO. 
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DuasAM 8.— UALE8 PER 100 FEMALES OF THE SAME AGE IN THE BUND POPULATION AS ENUUSBATED, VX 
THE BLIND POPULATION IP THE GENERAL POPULATION HAD BEEN EVENLY DIVIDED AS TO 8BX, AHD 
IN THE GENERAL POPULATION, BY 6- YEAR AGE GBOUFS: 1»10. 
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As is the case when the blind population is consid- 
ered as a whole, so when the two sexes are considered 
separately, the ratio of blind to total population in- 
creases with each succeeding age group. The rate 
of increase, however, is by no means uniform for 
the two sexes. During the earher years of life, np 
to the age of 25, the increaae, whUe slightly more 
rapid for males, is comparatively slow for both sexes. 
B^inning with the age of 25, however, the special 
risk of blindness from industrial accident which exists 
in the case of the male population begins to operate 
strongly, and the ratio for males commences to increase 
rapidly; the ratio for females, on the other hand, con- 
tinues to increase at a relatively slow rate until the 
age of 40, after which, by reason of the increased 
incidence of blindness from affections of the eye more 
commonly occurring in later life, the rate of increase 
is considerably accderated, although still somewhat 
less than that among the males. During the later 
years of life, however, beginning with the age of 70, 
when males engaged in occupations involving a special 
risk of blindness have ordinarily retired from active 
employment, the ratio for females shows the more 
rapid increase, until in the final age group the ratios for 
the two sexes are approximately the same. 

The excess of males over females which exists in 
the blind population as a whole is found also in every 
age group for which the sex ratio is shown except the 
two comprising persons of 80 or over. For the age 
groups comprising persons under 25 years of age the 
excess is on the whole fairly uniform; after that age, 
however, it begins to increase, until the ratio reaches 
its maximum (177.8 males to each 100 females) in 
the age group "45 to 49 years," although when the 
infiuence of the excess of males in the general popula- 
tion is eliminated the maximum falls in the group 
"40 to 44 years." After 50 years of age the ratio 
shows a general tendency to decrease, the last two 
age groups, as already noted, showing an excess of 
females, mainly by reason of the fact that there is an 



excess of females in the general population in these 
two age groups. 

The variations in the ratio between the two sexes 
among the blind in the different age groups are brought 
out graphically in Diagram 3, on the opposite p^e, 
which shows, by 5-year age groups, the number of males 
per 100 females of the same age in the blind population 
as enumerated, the number which there would have 
been in the bhnd population had the general popu- 
lation been evenly divided as to sex, and, for purposes 
of comparison, the number in the general population. 

Table 24, on the following page, shows, by 5-year age 
groups, for the different geographic divisions, the num- 
ber of blind persons per 100,000 of the general popu- 
lation of the same age and sex. 

As in the United States as a whole, so in each 
geographic division, the difference between the ratios 
of blind to total population for males and females is, 
in general, greatest in the middle age groups, beii^ 
comparatively small in childhood and infancy and 
tending to disappear in the latest age groups. As 
regards the tendency to an increase in the ratio witli 
advancing age the respective divisions show much the 
same differences when the two sexes are considered 
separately as they show when the population is con- 
sidered without distinction of sex. It should be noted, 
however, that in the divisions where the presence of a 
considerable and relatively young foreign-bom ele- 
ment or of a relatively lajge number of migrants from 
other states in the population interrupts the regularity 
of the increase in the ratios, a phenomenon to whidi 
attention has already been called (p. 39) , the interrup- 
tion is usually more pronounced in the case of females 
than in that of males. Probably this is beoauae the 
normally more rapid increase in the ratio for males 
resulting from the greater risk of blindness from injury 
tends to counteract in whole or in part the retarding in- 
fluence which the presence of an element that from the 
physical standpoint constitutes a selected class would 
ordinarily exercise upon the ratio. 
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BACB AND KATmrr, 

Of the 57,272 blind pereons reported in 1910, 
37,646, or almost two-thirds, were native whites; 
9,939, or somewhat more than one-sixth, foreign- 
Imm whites; 8,849, or somewhat less than one-sixth, 
Negroes; and the balance, 838, or 1.5 per cent, mem- 
bers of the rarioua other colored races, most of them 
being Indians. 

Table 25 shows the distribution of the blind popu- 
lation by race and nativity in 1910, in comparison 
with that of the total population, and also the ratio 
of blind to total population for each race and nativity 
class. 

Both the colored and the foreign-bom whites formed 
a somewhat larger percentage of the blind population 
than of the general population, while the native 
whites, on the other hand, represented less than two- 
thirds (65.7 per cent) of the blind population, as com- 



pared with nearly three-fourths (74.4 per cent) of the 
general population. These difFerencea, of course, re- 
sult from differences in the relative frequency of blind- 
ness in the several classes, as indicated by the last 
column of the table, which shows the number of blind 
per 100,000 of the general population of the same 
race and nativity. The remarkably high ratio shown 
for the Indians is due largely to the prevalence of 
trachoma among members of this race,' especially 
on the reservations of the for West, although it is 
not improbable that smallpox is also an important 
factor. The high ratio for the Negroes may perhaps 
be explained to some extent by the fact that the 
Negro population is largely illiterate and resident 
in rur^ districts, where medical facilities are poor, 

' At an LnvestigattoQ made by the United States Public Health 
Service in 1912, out of 39,231 Indiaiu examined, 8,940, repreeenting 
22.7 per cent, or more tiiaji one-fifth, o[ the total, were found to have 
trachoma. 
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BO that eye diaeasee having bUndaess as a possible 
conseqnenoe are probably allowed to run their course 
unmolested to a much greater extent relatively in this 
dass of the population than among the whites. In 
the case of tiie fordgn-bom whites, the high propor- 
tion of adults who hare arrived at the age when the 
incidence of blindness is greatest, and also the consid- 
erable excess of males, are the factors chiefly responsi- 
ble for the high ratio shown as compared with the 
native whites. 
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The blind population included under ' ' Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and all other" comprises 24 Chinese, 1 Japanese, 
and 9 of misceUaneous races. The ratio of blind to 
total population among the Chinese alone was 33.6 
per 100,000. The small number of blind persons enu- 
merated among the Chinese and Japanese is probably 
due in large part to the fact that the members of these 
races in the United States are, as a rule, compara- 
tively young, the proportion who have reached the 
ages when the incidence of blindness is greatest being 
relatively low, and also to the fact that they are mainly 
engaged in occupations having no particular hazard 
of blindness, although it also seems probable that the 
enumeration of the blind may be especially deficient 
for these two classes of the population. 

As a matter of interest, Table 26 shows the distribu- 
tion by race and nativity of the blind popidation as 
reported at each census from 1S30 to 1910, together 
with the ratio of the reported blind to the total populb- 
tiou of the same race and nativity at each census. In 
connection wiUi this table, however, what has already 
been said regarding the comparability of the figures for 
the different censuses should be borne in mind. It 
should, furthermore, be noted that a special element 
of incomparability exists in the case of the figures for 
the classes included under the head of " Other colored," 
by reason of the fact that prior to the census of 1900 
Indians on reservations, among whom blindness is 
very prevalent, were not included in the enumeration. 
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The distiibution by race and nativity of the blind I little change in 1910 as compared witji tikat in 1880, 
population of the United States showed comparatively | the first year for which reasonably complete figures 
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were obtained for this class of the population. While 
percent^es of increase or decrease between 1880 and 
1910 can not be taken as aD accurate measure of the 
actual changes in the number of blind persons in the 
various classes, owing to the deficiency in the returns 
for 1910, it is of interest to note that the native whites, 
the foreign-bom whites, and the Negroes each show a 
decrease for this period in the number of blind persons 
enimierated per 100,000 of the total population of the 
same race and nativity. The decreases for both the 
foreign-bora and the native whites (40.6 per cent and 
38.7 per cent, respectively, on the basis of the ratios 
in Table 26) are, however, approximately twice as 
great as that for theN^^roes (I9.S percent), indicating 
that the causes tending to reduce the prevalence <rf 
blindness have apparently operated much less strongly 
among this latter class of the population than among 
the whites. 

The fact that the reported colored blind population 
was lai^er in 1910 than in 1900, a gain which was 
accompanied by an increase in the ratio per 100,000 
of the general population of the same races, while 
the other race and nativity classes show apparent de- 
creases, tends to sug^;est that as far as these classes of 
the population are concerned the figures for 1910 are 
more complete than those for 1900, as it is extremely 
improbable that there was any such increase in the fre- 
quency of blindness amoi^ the colored as the statistics 
would seem to indicate. It is probable, indeed, that 
a very large proportion of the 19,884 persons already 
referred to as having been ultimately excluded from 
the report for 1900 by reason of failure to return the 
personal schedule represented Negroes and Indians 
too ignorant or illiterate to answer the questions on 
the schedule.* The fluctuations shown in the figures 
for the colored for the censuses prior to 1880 seem 
further to indicate that at these censuses also the 
completeness of the returns for these classes differed 
widely. 

Table 27 shows, for each gec^raphio divi^on and 
state, the distribution of the blind population by race 
and nativity, together with the ratio of blind to total 
population for each race and nativity class. In any 
consideration of this and similar tables, however, it 
should be borne in mind that by reason of the rela- 
tively small numbers involved in some cases, particu- 
larly in the case of the classes included under the head- 
ing of "All other, " the magnitude of the ratios may to 
a oertfun extent be determined by mere or less aod- 
dental factors. 

Among the native whites the number of blind per- 
sons enumerated per 100,000 of the general popula- 
tion was higher (76.5) in the £ast South Central than 
in any other division, while the lowest ratio (40.8 per 



' In 1910, of the total colored blind population enumerated, 60.1 
per cent (ailed to return the special schedule, ae compared with 
W.O pra cent of the foreign-bcni white and 46.6 per cent of ttie 



100,000) is shown for the Pacific division. New Mex- 
ico, where 160 out of each 100,000 native whites were 
blind, shows by far the highest ratio for this class of 
any of the states, Kentucky and Tennessee ranking 
next with 85.9 and 82.8 per 100,000, respectively; the 
ratio was smallest (12.3 per 100,000) in North Dakota. 
For the foreign-bom whites the East South Central 
division again shows the highest ratio (165.8 per 
100,000) and the Middle Atlantic the lowest (58.7 per 
100,000). For the N^roes the two North Central 
divisions led, with practically identical ratios, while 
the lowest ratio occurred in the Mountain division. 
In the case of the classes included under the heading 
of "AH other" the ratio was higher in the Mountain, 
division than in any other. 

Of the various factors which determine the ratios, 
that of age is unquestionably the most important. 
Thus the high ratios for the foreign-born whites in 
the East South Central and the East and West North 
Central divisions result mainly from the fact that the 
foreign-bom white population of these divisions is 
made up to a much greater extent of the earlier im- 
migrants, who have reached the age when the inci- 
dence of blindness is greatest, than is the case else- 
where, the proportion of the total foreign-bora white 
population in these divisions who were 65 years of 
age or over in 1910 being 17.9, 11.7, and 13.4 per 
cent, respectively, as compared with corresponding 
percentages of only 6.6 and 6.4 for the New England 
and Middle Atlantic divisions. Similarly, the high 
ratios for the Negroes in the two North Central divi- 
sions reflect the fact that there is an exceptionally 
large proportion of old people in the Negro population 
of these divisions, while a similar explanation accounts 
for the circumstance that New England shows the sec- 
ond highest ratio for the native whites, although ranking 
only sixth in respect to the ratio for all classes taken 
together. On the other hand, the high ratio for the 
native whites in the East South Central division re* 
suits mainly from the prevalence of trachoma in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Tradioma also caused in lai;ge 
measure the high ratio for the dasses included under 
the heading of "All other" in the Mountain division, 
the startlingly high figure shown for Nevada (1,086.8 
per 100,000} bringing out with particular emphasis the 
extensive ravages of this disease among the Indians. 
It is not improbable, however, that smallpox is another 
important factor in occasioning the ratios referred to 
in this connection. The hi^ ratio for the foreign- 
born whites in the West South Central division is 
probably to be accounted for by the fact that in this 
division the foreign-born population consists laigely 
of Mexicans, among whom blindness appears to be 
somewhat more prevalent generally than is the case 
with other nationalities. The exceptionally high ratio 
for the native whites in New Mexico is also explained 
in this way, as a lai^e, if not the greater, part of this 
nativity class in this state are of Mexican blood. 
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< Ratio not ibawnbr nu 

When the Tespective geographic divisions and states 
are considered individuallj, they show much Uie same 
tendency in regard to the rehitive frequency of blind- 
ness among the several classes of the population as 
does the country as a whole. In generaJ, the ratio of 
Uind to total population is highest in that part of the 
population included under the heading of "All other" ; 
the ratio for the Negroes is higher than that for either 
class of the white population; and the ratio for the 



of th« imtTlimi of t)i« lUuiilMn InTolred. 

foreign-bom whites exceeds that for the native whites. 
The manner in which these differences between the 
respective race and nativity classes affect the distribu- 
tion of the blind population in the different divisions is 
brought out by Table 28, which shows for each geo- 
graphic division the percentage of the blind population 
represented by each race and nativity class, in com- 
parison with the corresponding distribution of the total 
population. 
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< L« than ooo-taoth ol 1 p«r cent. 

In every division Negroes represent a lai^er propor- 
tion of the blind than of the total population, the 
difference being especially marked in the three southern 
dirisiona, which contain approximately nine-tenths of 
the N^ro population of the United States. Foreign- 
bom whites also contribute a lai^er proportion of the 
blind than of the total population in each division, 
the widest variation relatively occurring in the two 
North Central divisions, in which, as already noted, 
the proportion of older immigrants among the foreign- 
bom white population b particularly high. Perhaps 
the most striking contrast shown for any race and 
nativity dass, however, is tiiat in the case of the per- 
centages for the classes included under the heading of 
"All other" for Uie Mountain and Pacific divisions, 
these elements of the population contributing IS. 8 
and 9 per cent, respectively, of the blind population 
of these divisions, as compared with 3.5 and 3.3 per 
cent of their total population; the difference would 
be even more marked were the Indian population 
alone to be considered. 

BACK, NATivrrr, and 8BX. 

Table 29 shows the distribution, by sex, of the blind 
population in each race and nativity class and the 
number of males per 100 females in each class as actu- 
ally enumerated, together with the ratio which would 
have existed had the general population been evenly 
divided as to sex. 

For the country as a whole the excess of males in the 
blind population is greater among the foreign-bom 
whites than in any other class for which the ratio of 
moles to females is shown in the table, this being due 
of course to the high excess of males in this class in the 
general population. The native whites rank next in 



this respect, followed by the Negroes and the Indians 
in the order named. Owing, however, to the hi^ 
ratio of male to female bUnd among the races induded 
under the head of "Chiaese, Japanese, and all other" 
caused by the great excess of males in the general 
population of these races, the ratio of males to females 
for the "Other colored" taken as a group exceeds that 
for any oUier class except the foreign-bom whites. 
When the influence of the sex distribution of the gen- 
eral population is eliminated, however, as is done in the 
last column of the table, the order of the different 
classes is changed somewhat, the Negroes showing the 
highest ratio, with the native whites ranking second and 
the Indians third, and the foreign-bom whites showing 
a comparativdy small excess of males. 
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This order is somewhat surprising, as the N^roes 
are engaged to a comparatively slight extent in indus- 
tries having a special hazard of blindness, whereas a 
relatively large number of foreign-bom whites are 
employed in such industries, so that even after the 
influence of the excess of males in the general popular 
tion is eliminated, the former would be expected to 
show a much lower ratio of males to females than the 
latter. It seems probable that the high ratio for the 
Negroes may be accounted for by the presence among 
the blind males of this race of a relatively laige number 
whose blindness was due to venereal disease, which, as 
will be brought out more fully in a later connection {pp. 
54, 55) , is strongly suggested by the figures. In the 
case of the foreign-bom whites, the fact that the males 
of this class are engaged to an important extent in 
industries having a considerable hazard of blindness is 
offset in some measure by the circumstance that a 
somewhat la:;ger proportion of the females have 
reached the ages when blindness most frequently 
occurs, 15 per cent of the foreign-bom white females 
in the United Stat«s being 60 or over in 1910 as com- 
pared with only 12.5 per cent of the males. 
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Table 30 shows, for each geographic diviaion, the 
ratio of bliod to total population for each race and 
nativitj class, bj sex. 
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■ lUtlo not ^M>im bf rosan ol tha BnulliiMi ol tba oumtn-i Involnd. 

In the majority of cases the different race and na- 
tivity classes for which figures are given in each di- 
vision follow the same order in respect to the ratio of 
blind to total population for males and females seps- 
lately as in the case of both sexes combined for the 
United States as a whole ; and where the order varies the 
variations are for the most part not important. In the 
great majority of instances, also, the ratio for males is 
higher than that for females; the classes included under 
the heading of "All other," however, constitute a strik- 
ing exception to this rule, the ratio for females being 
higher than that for males in the United States 
as a whole and in three of the five divisions for which 
ratios are given for both sexes in Table 30. Thia ex- 
ception results mainly from the fact that the male 
population included imder this heading is made up to 
a very considerable extent of Chinese and Japanese, 
among whom, lai^ely by reason of the relatively small 
number who have reached the age when the incidence 
of blindness is greatest, only a few blind persons were 
reported, whereas these races have a comparatively 
small representation in the female population. 

RA.OE, NATivrrr, and aoe. 

General Table 4 (p. 170) shows for each geographic 
division the age distribution of each race and nativity 
class in the blind population. Table 31 shows a sinu- 
lar distribution, with percentages, for the United States 
as a whole, a somewhat bi'oader age grouping being 
employed than in General Table 4. 
TMB"— 17 4 
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< BiMd opon Un popuUtloa wtaoM tf» vh npoTto]. 

The individual race and nativity clasaea show wide 
differences in regard to the age distribution of the 
blind population, resulting mainly from differences in 
the age distribution of the general population of the 
respective classes. Thus persons 60 years of age or 
over constituted more than two-thirds (68.9 per cent) 
of the foreign-bom white blind population in 1910 and 
nearly three-fifths (58.7 per cent) of the classes in- 
cluded under the heading of "All other," as compared 
with considerably less than one-half (45.3 per cent and 
44.4 per cent, respectively) in the case of the native 
whites and the Negroes. While the high proportion 
for the foreign-bom whites is due mainly to the fact 
that the proportion of old people in the general popu> 
lation of this class is much higher than it is in the 
other classes, it seems probable that the restrictive 
provisions of the immigration law may also be an im- 
portant factor in reducing the relative number of 
blind at the younger ages. Neariy three-fifths (50.6 
per cent) of the foreign-bom white blind population 
were 65 years of age or over. The proportion of 
persons under 20 years of age was highest (13.1 per 
cent) in the native white population, and was also 
high (10 per cent) among the Negro blind; among 
the foreign-bom whites, on the other hand, it was 
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only 1.3 per cent, while among the "All other" class 
the percentage was 7.6, the extremely low percentage 
for the former class resulting from the fact that the 
immigrants coming into the country comprise com- 
paratiTely few children. Adults between the ages 
of 20 and 59 were most numerous relatively among the 
Negroes and native whites, the percentages being 45.6 
and 41.6, respectively; among the "All other" class 
they represented 33.8 per cent and among the foreign- 
bom whites 29.8 per cent. 

The differences in the age distribution of the several 
race and nativity dasses are brought out graphically 
by Diagram 4, which shows for each class Uie per- 
cent^e under 20 years of age, 20 to 50 years of age, 
and 60 years of age or over, respectively, in the blind 
population of the United States in 1910. 

DuoKAN 4.— Pkb Cent DinBiBmoN, bt Broad Aob Groups, 
OP THB Bund Fopitlation of thb United States, Ci^AssinBD 
AcDOXDiNO TO Rack and Natititt; 1910. 




The differences in the age distribution of the 
respective classes result in wido differences in the 
median age, as shown by Table 32, which gives the 
median age of the total and the bUnd population, 
rwpectively, in 1910, classified according to race, 
nativity, and sex. 
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The median age of the reported blind population of 
both sexes ranges from 55.4 years in the case of the 
Negroes and 56.3 years in the case of the native whites 
to 64.7 yeais among the "Other colored" and to 69.1 



years among the foreign-bom whites, the difFeraioe 

between the median for the Negroes and tiuA for the 
foreign-bom whites being approximately 14 years. 

Table 33 shows for the United States as a whole the 
number of blind, by age groups, in eaeh race and 
nativity class, together with their ratio to the total pop- 
ulation of the same raoe, nativity, and age. The dtf- 
ferencea between the three principal race and nativity 
classes in respect to the ratio of blind to total popula- 
tion of the same race, nativity, and age are brought 
out graphically in Diagram 5. As in previous dia- 
grams, the ratios for those under 50 are shown on a 
laigcr scale in the upper part of the diagram. 
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DiAO«AM «.~NATIVE WHITE, POREIGN-BORN WHITB, AND NEGRO BUND POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
PER 100,000 GENERAL POPULATION OF THE BAME RACE, NATIVITY, AND AGE, BY 6- YEAR AGE GROUPS: 1910. 
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It is apparent from Table 33 that the considerably 
higher ratio of blind to total population which the for- 
eign-bom whites &9 a class show when compared with 
the native whites is due solely to the high proportion 
of old persons among the foreign bom, as when the 
comparison is made for the individual age groups the 
higher ratio is invariably that for the native whit«s. 
The relatively low ratios for the foreign-bom whites, 
of course, are due mainly to the fact that under normal 
circumstances the number of blind immigrants will 
always be very small. At the same time the restrictive 
provisions of the immigration law have probably re- 
duced somewhat the number of immigrants entering 
the country who are hkely to become blind after 
entry. A particularly imfHirtant circumstance in 



this connection is the fact that trachoma, one of the 
most serious causes of blindness, has been classified by 
the United States Public Health Service as a danger- 
ous contagious disease, and consequently, under the 
law, is an absolute bar to admission in the case of any 
immigrant afflicted with it.' 

Id practically every 5-year age group, as well as in 
the general population without distinction of age, the 
highest ratio is shown for the classes included under tiie 
heading of " AUother," and the nexthighest for the Ne- 

■ According to the annual reports of the Commuuotier General 
of Immigraiion, a total of 12,787 aliens were debaned irom entering 
the United Statea during the aix fiacal years ending June 30, 19U, 
by reason of trachoma, the figures for the individual years being 
as foUows: 1909, 2,084; 1910, 2,618; 1911, 2,152; 1912, 1,321; 1913, 
2,047; 1914, 2,065. 
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groee, the raly ezoeptions being the groap compriaing 
duldren under 5 yean of age, in n^iich the ratio is 
h^ur for both the natiT'e whites and the foreign- 
hom whites than for the Xegroee, and that com- 
■piiang persons fran 25 to 29 Tears of age, in which 
the Xegroes show the hig^iest ratio. In general, 
the ratio incresBeB with each succeeding age group. 
The eoncentratioa of the Chinese and Japaoeee popular 
tion, among whom very few blind persons were enom- 
eral«d, in the years of early and middle adult life, 
however, interrupts the regularity of the increase in 
the case of the "All other" class; and among the for- 
Mgn-bom whites the ratios for the age groups compris- 
ing persons of from 15 to 29 yeais are lower than those 
for the groups between 5 and 14 years — a condition 
which may be due to the fact that the eariio' age groups 



of the foreign-bom population comprise mainly chil- 
dren brought over to the United States by thedr paranCs 
or other reUtives, among ithom the number already 
afflicted with blindness on entry or likely to become 
blind soon after entry would probably be somewhat 
greater relatively than it would be among adult 
immigrants, most of whom have come to the United 
States on their own initiative. In the case of all 
four classes for which figures are given, the increase 
in the ratio is relatively slow up to the age of 40, 
after which it proceeds with constantly accelerated 
rapidity. 

Table 34 shows for the native whites, foreign-bom 
whites, and Negroes in each geographic division the 
ratio of the reported blind to the total populfttion of 
the same race, nativity, and age in 1910. 
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In general, the differences between the ratios for the 
three classes shown in the table in the individual 
geographic divisions are of much the same character 
as those shown for the United States as a wholo. 
Some significant variations appear, however; in par- 
ticular, certain exceptions are to be observed to the 
general rule tiiat when the individual age groups are 
considered, the ratio for the native whites will ordi- 
narily exceed that for the foreign-bom whites. The 
most important of these exceptions are those occur- 
ring in the New England and to a somewhat less ex- 
tent in the Middle Atlantic division, where the ration 
for the foreign-bora whites in the later age groups tend 
to exceed the correspoodiog ratios for the native whites. 
Hie reason for this departure from the usual rule is 
not altogether easy to explain, altbou^ it is probable 
that the foreign-bom population of these divisions are 
engaged in occupations having a special hazard of 
bliiubieBB to a much greater extent than is the case 
vith the native population, a fact which might 
eventoolly counteract the normally more favorable 
oonstitation of the former class as r^ords blind- 
nesB. Other excepUons to the role occur in the 
West South Central division, where the ratios in the 
age groups cmnpnang peisons under 30 are in general 
hi^io' for the fordgn-bom whites, probably as a re- 
sult of the generally hi^ ratio of blindness among the 
Uexicaos, idio constitute the bulk of the younger 
foreign-bom population in this division; and in the 
Pacific division, where the ratios for tlw age group* )>*>■ 
tveoi 30 and 50 show a remarkably dose correspond- 
ence for the two dosses, jvobably by reason of the fact 
that the native white population in these age groups 
oonaiBts largdy of migrants fitnn other statesiaodithens- 
fore, like the fore^n-bom popnlation, to all tntents and 
pvfpoees cmtstitstes « spedoOy selected class. 

In aD divHODB the rMice for the Kegroea are, sm 
a rale, Uc^ than the cMmpooding nuioe for tlw^ 
two rkrnn of the white popolasioo; ta the Sooth : 
Athntie and Emi Satah Ctsonl dmuoiM, hmreritr, { 
the ratio for the native whhea in the o^gK groaiw mkAur 
20 yean is m pscnl hii^ier thaa that for tif. Xesrms. 
The execftCiofi joM ■wntMaed ia larj^ly to be m- ; 
plMBcd by the t»et that croehMna, wfaidk ia prtitimiiiy \ 
ooe of the nasa eamt» «f bfiutnesa amoni; efaaHntn 
in these drrMooa, m ia these smCmmm f4 th« nttmArj 
rn d fin i e aiahifr ia Rjpooa when the S«ip» p^yn^' 
ktioa ia ean p a ra t r rely «»al^ aieffWyr<<T, the ntwtM^ 
gabaaa of the Cniteii Scami Ptihfi<>. I&taieh Vrrbw 
IcBid aka CAshMv tha< th^ X'^^dm* o/* Imw macjtpcih&t 
to trsfhoina shea am the wusm. 



The interruption to tlw n>KulArlty o( tho tlioniiUHt tii 
thn ratio with oaoh sutHH^pitliig afpt (trotip lit iha oMli 
of th(> foreign-b<ini wliiUw, whi<*li in nliown by Iha 
figurt^H for tho Unittul StAt«« as a whotti, li alwi to Im 
ol)sp^v<^d in each gKOKrnpbio diviHioii, hHIioukIi il iIokm 
not always tako plooe at thn uunfi agn. Bunwwluit 
similar intomiptiotin onour ill Ltw iiaH» of tlto Ni'Krtii<M 
in lh<i four norlhrni liivlaiotw, possibly ntlltHitiii|| tlxi 
inffuonoe of migration fnnii <ittu>r cllviitioiw. Ttin iui> 
celoration of thn innrsam In thn ratio aftnr Iha M|^* of 
40, which Tabic 33 shows for each oUm for tiwt mittit- 
try as a wholn, in alM to bo notnd in prantinally tivnry 
instance in Table 84, Alth(Hif(h ttinrn are a Imr oasnN 
in which it appean to Iw p(Mt|Hmml until thn aifs 
of 45. 

Oonoral Table A (p. l73)HhowH,f(irltieUniUMlHtati« 
as a whole, the agti rlintritiutlnn of nofih raen and 
nativity class in the blind population, by sm, Tabia 
36 shows a similar (lintrilnition, by broMl agn ((roiiiM, 
of tho malo and fomaln blind pffpulatlon, riMprntttyfly, 
in nach cloMi, with perc41ntl^c<ft, 

As in the blind population aa a whole, so In nofili of 
the four principal race and nativity eX t m a m, thn \ttn* 
portion of old people is higher %nun\% the fntnole Mind 
than it is ornong the main, altliongh the extent <A tlM 
divei^ence variew, l)«n(( wmswierable In tlw flawi of \.Sm 
foreign-Unn white* ami Htff^im, and rntaUmly Nffiill 
in the case iA tlie native wbitMi and tliA fhiumm \tw\w\mi\ 
under the heading frf " AH «rtlrAf,' f rf tlw ftirnttpitttrrn 
white frrmalm in the Idind p/rpijlati^fn in IfflO, tntm 
than three-fr/urth* (7ii per Mtttf were tUt yean tA hk/i 
or trrttr and ttufrtt than frtte-lialf <rA.'4 per rient; 70 nf 
over, while tA the malm ctfily a little rw/re Uiiui ihr"*^ 
fiftha (M per eent> were IHi m mttr an/I ofdy a Itf fje 
Dwwa than twf^r-fiftha <h%.ft per Rent; 70 iff mm; Mm* 
wide diffCTciMw in the per''>!nt««(eM, fA tttmnm, reenli 
from the faet that the male i'rthipvki'fm pfffmUlif/n k 
maeh jtmt>%tr rdatrv4y than tl<e female, OA/f is aim 
employed to a e«nei<Wahle degree m 'feAn^ratioM 
having a speeial risk lA \>\ini\Mm Uiftn ntjnrf. (ft 
the Mind S0ifcro femalm, at^^nt /<ne-hatf fM .2 per tenti 
were Mr y««n fA a^^e m (fvct, m r/Mt^M with a 
eermipnMlmfl; per«nta(p« *A **, '* !*•• Mvsm ftw-v 
fiftha, for the dmIm. Ia the i-Mm tA the aatrre 
wfaiiea and the raMi MehwWt rm/W the tve*diA« *A 
'Aa ftCher" there m a im^ f^tim «*ree^«»4«e* 
UtweM the pr/k^pAnnMM V» f«» 'A ti^ t^ m*<t im 
the twk «nM, Um perneivMipw hemff \%1i im tMAm 
sa4 VkA tm femelea nv Khe fjiee fA the irmttttr "Jew, 
mA «.A eiwl *l..*, retpeet***!/, .n the *.»m fd thA 
ituer. 
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The pro[K»rtions of persons under 20 years of age in 
the blind population of the various classes show com- 
paratively little differ^ice for the two sexes, the per- 
centages being 12.8 for males and 13.6 for females in 
the case of the native whites, 1.2 and 1.3, respectively, 
in the case of the foreign-bom whites, 10 for each sex in 
the case of the Negroes, and 7.2 and 8. 1 in the case of the 
"All other" group. More than one-half (51 per cent) of 
the blind Negro males were adults from 20 to 59 years of 
age, and Ute proportion was also fairlyhigh(44.4 per cent) 
among the native whites, while among the "All other" 
dass it was 36.2 per cent, and among the foreign-bom 
whites 34.8 per cent. In the female blind population 
also the highest percentage within these age groups 
(38.7) is shown for the Negroes, although that for the 
Dative whites (38) was nearly as high; for the classes 
included under the heading of "All other," however, it 
was only 30.5, while among the foreign-bom whites the 
proportion was less than one-fourth (22.7 per cent). 

Table32 (p. 50) shows the median age of tiie male and 
female blind population, respectively, in each race and 
nativity class. From this table it will be seen that for 
the two whit« classes the median age of the female 
blind is about four years greater than that of the male 



■ Less than an»4aiiUi ol 1 pn sent. 

blind; in the case of the Negroes, however, the differ- 
ence is about eight years, while among the "Other 
colored" it is only two and a half years. 

The pronounced difference in the age of tha male 
and female blind among the Negroes appears to oaD 
for special explanation, especially in view of the fact 
that the male Negro population as a whole contains 
a somewhat higher proportion of old people (60 yean 
of age or over) than does the female, taken in con- 
jimction with the fact that the Negroes, being mainlj 
concentrated in the South and for the most part en- 
gaged in industries not having a special hazard of 
blindness, are to a relatively small degree exposed to 
the risk of blindness from injury, the ohief cause of 
blindness for males in the early and middle years of 
adult life.* Probably the most important factor in 
the difference referred to is the relatively large num- 
ber of extr^nely old people (85 or over) among the 
Negro females, together with an exoepticmally hi^ 
ratio of blind to total population for the Negro females 
of this age, as shown by Table 36 (4,411.2 per 100,000, 



■ By reference to Table 81 (p. 106) it will be seen llutt fn- Negroea 
the number ot inatancee in voich blimdueaa wm due to injuty vm 
beloT the average. 
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as eompued frith 3,184 per 100,000 for males). An 
aa&^siB of the available data, however, tenda to indi- 
eate tiiat other eatisee enter in, and in particular sug- 
gests that the differrace may perhaps be explained in 
part by the existence among the blind Negro males of 
a relatively large number of cases in which blindness 
was oooaaioned by venereal disease, which mortality 
statistics show to be much more prevalent in the 
Sonth among K^roes than among whites, uid friiich 
ooeurs more frequently among maiea and in the early 
or middle yeua of adult life than among females or at 
the earliest or latest ages. In this connection it is, 
moreover, significant that both in 1910 and 1900 the 



number of instances in whidi 1 
ally reported as due to vowreal < 
relative^ for the Negroes than for the whites, m, 
the statbtics on this latter point can not be wgarfe J 
aa at all conchisive by reascHL of the canqMimtnily 
small number of oases in wiiich the actual eaase oF 
blindness was satisfaototify indicated. CSee futthcr, 
in this connection, the diseoasioa of the rMnms as to 
age when vision was lost for the differ«it race and 
nativity classes, p. 90.) 

Table 36 shows, by 5-year age groups, the i*tio of 
the reported blind to the total popolaticHi of the same 
race, nativity, sex, and age. 
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The figures showing the ratios of blind to total pop- 
ulation in the different age groups of the various race 
and nativity classes disclose practically the same tend- 
encies when the two sexes are considered separately 
as do those for both sexes combined. It will be 
observed that the excess of the ratio for females over 
the ratio for males, which has already been noted as 
existing in the case of the races included under the 
heading of "AU other," is almost entirely confined 
to the age groups comprising persons from 16 to 
09 years of age, in whidi the Chinese and Japanese 
popnlatjon, containing, as already stated, relatively 
few females and blind persons, is mainly concentrated. 
^e interruption to the increase in the ratio in the 
ease of the foreign-bom whites, to which attention has 
already been called, appears to occur somewhat earher 
in the case of the males than in that of the females. 
nie general acceleration in the increase in the ratio 
after the hgo of 40, previously noted, appears to be 
cwnmon to the two sexes, except among the Negroes, 
where the increase in the ratio for females does not 
show any marked acceleration until the age of 46. 



A comparison of the ratios for the two sexes in the 
different dasses shows that during the early and 
middle years of adult life the divergence between the 
ratio for males and that for females is in every in- 
stance greater relatively for the Negroes than for the 
native whites and in some instances than for the 
foreign-bom whites. On the other hand, after the 
age of 60 the ratio for males is in practically every 
instance less, relatively to that for females, for the 
N^proes than for the two white classes. Inasmuch 
as the Negroes, as already pointed out, are probably 
less exposed than the whites to blindness from ex- 
ternal injury, which is the chief cause contributing 
to a higher prevalence of blindness among males 
than among females during the earlier years of adult 
life, these figures would seem to bear out to some ex- 
tent what has previously been said as to the possibility 
that the pronounced difference between the age of the 
male and that of the female blind among the Negroes 
may be due to a relatively lajge number of cases of 
blindness from venereal disease among the males of 
that race. 
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COnVTBT or BntTH or rOBEION-BOKN WHITES. 

Qeneral Table 2 (p. 166) shows the distribution, 
according to country of birth, of the foreign-bom 
white blind population of each gec^raphic divisioa 
and state. Table 37 compares this distribution for 
the United States as a whole with that of the total 
foreign-bom while population, and also shows the 
ratio of blind to total population for each country 
of birth. 
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Four countriea — Germany, Ireland, England and 
Wales, and Canada (including Kewfoundland) — 
furnished the great bulk (70.8 per cent) of the foreign- 
bom white blind population, Germany, with 26.7 per 
cent, or a little more than one-fourth, and Ireland, 
with 23.1 per cent, or a little leas than one-fourth, 
together contributing practically one-half of the total. 
Of the total foreign-bom white population, theee four 
countries contributed 45.1 pw cent, Germany alone 
contributing 18.7 per cent and Ireland 10.1 per cent. 
The fact that the natives of these countries in the 
United States include more than their due proportion 
of the foreign-bom white blind population results 
mainly from the fact that these are the countries most 
numerously represented among the earlier inmugrants, 
who naturally comprise a larger proportion of persons 
who have attained the ages when blindness is most 
prevalent. 

Persons of Irish birth show the highest ratio of blind 
to total number (169.6 per 100,000), persons bom in 
Mexico ranldng next, with a ratio of 148.3 per 100,000, 



while England and Wales, the Nrthwlands and Lux- 
emburg, Germany, and Switzerland show ratios ex- 
ceeding 100 per 100,000. In most eases, of course, 
these high ratios do not indicate any special tendency 
to blindness on the part of the given nationality, but 
rather that the natives of these countriea living in the 
United States include an exceptionally high proportion 
of old people; and in general the variations in the ratios 
shown in the table, with the resultant variations in 
die relative importance of the respective countries of 
birth in ihs blind as compared with the total foreign- 
bom white population, reflect differences in the age 
distribution of the members of the respective nationali- 
ties in the United States. In some cases, bowevea*, 
other factors are undoubtedly of importance in affect- 
ing the ratios. In particular, it seems probable that 
the relatively large number of blind persons enumer- 
ated among those who reported themselTee as bom in 
Mexico is due not so much to an exceptionally high 
jHvportion of old people, though there is some reason 
to believe that the proportion of old people in the 
population of Mexican birth is fairly high, as to a com- 
bination of other conditions, such as the fact that the 
Uexicuis in the United States are employed largely in 
mining and railroad construction, branches of industiy 
having a special hazard of blindnees, the relative^ 
high prevalence among this element of the population 
of smallpox and possibly of other diseases likely to 
affect the vision, and perhaps a greater tendency to 
permit affections of the eye to run th^ course without 
seeking medical relief. 

HABFTAL OONSITION. 

Table 38 shows the distribution, according to marital 
condition, of the total and the blind male and female 
population 15 years of age or over in 1910, tt^tber 
with the ntmiber of blind persons per 100,000 of the 
gMieral population of the some sex and marital 
condition. 

As blindnees is an taction which in the great 
majority of cases occurs late in life and to a consider^ 
able degree not until old age, it is probable that a lai^ 
proportion of the blind who are married, widowed, 
or divorced were not blind when they married.' 
Therefore the extent to which the blind considered as a 

1 statisticfl ahowiiu the number of caaea in which the manuge 
of mamed, widowed, or divorced blind penona took place before 
they lost Uieir agkt are not avkilable for die United States; the 
uwwera to an inquiry on this point included on the schedule 
employed at the census of 1890 apparently were not tabulated, and 
the inquiry was omitted from the schedules for subsequent censusea. 
Similar inquiries were, however, made at the roeciaJ census of tlM 
blind in Switzerland in 1895-06, and at that in Wurttemberg in 
18M, in reply to which 85.9 per cent of the manied, wMowed, and 
divorced blind males and 94.7 per cent of the muried, widowed, 
and divorced blind females represented In the letuina on this 
point in the former country, and 61 ,6 and 99.1 per cent, respectively, 
of those in the latter country, reported Utemselvea aa having nuu^ 
ried before the loea of their sight. (See ' ' Zeitschrif t fOr Schweizer- 
iscbeStadstik "Ja}irgang36,BandII. 1900,p. 110; " W&rttead}en- 
ische Jahrbflcher fOr Statisdk und Landeekuode," Jahmoa 1887. 
Heft I, p. 128.) 
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whole have been married affords no index regarding 
the tendency to many among those already blind, 
(»' regarding the extent to which blindness acts as 
a bar to marriage. On first consideration of Table 
38 it might aewa that the blind as a class hare married 
to at least as great an extent as the general pop\ila- 
tion, Uie percentage single among females being practi- 
cally the same for the blind as for the general popula- 
tioQ, while in the case of the males it ia noticeably smaller 
for the former class than for the latter. In view of the 
dxcumstance, however, that a large proportion of the 
blind are past middle life and are therofore past the age 
at which in a normal class of the population most people 
marry, the proportion of »ngle persons, instead of being 
noimal or nearly normal, as the figures in Table 38 
might suggest, is in fact very abnormal. It ia possible 
to ascertain approximately the norma] proportion of 
single persons in a group having the same age com- 
position as the blind by computing what the total 
number of single persons would be if in each age 
group the percentage single were the same as it is for 
the same ^e group in the total population. On that 
assumption the number of single males among the 
blind would have been only 6,346, or 17.7 per cent of 
the total, and the number of single females only 3,124, 
or 13.6 per cent of Qua total. In other words, instead 
of 16,529 single persons, representing 31 per cent of 
the total, in the blind population 15 years of age or 
over, the number single would have been only 8,470, 
representing 15.9 per cent of the total, or only about 
one-half as great, and instead of 36,708 who had 
married (comprifflng the married, widowed, and di- 
vorced), the number would have been 44,767, or 
about one-fifth greater. The difference between the 
two sets of figures affords some indication of the extent 
to which blindness acts as a bar to marriage; it does 
not afford an adequate measure, however, by reason 
of the fact that the majority of the married, widowed, 
and divorced blind had already married when they 
became blind, so that in their case the loss of sight 
obviously could have no influence upon their matri- 
monial opportunities, except so far as it might prevent 
a second marriage on the part of the widowed or 
divorced. 

Although married, widowed, or divorced persons 
taken tt^ther represent approximately the same 
proportion of the blind population as of the general 
population, there is a decided difference in the relative 
importance both of the muried and of the widowed 
when considered separately. Among the males 1 5 years 
of age or over the proportion married is somewhat 
less than it is in the general population of the same 
age and the proportion widowed much greater, while 
for the females the differences are even more striking, 
the percentages married being 26.5 and 59, respec- 
tively, and the percentages widowed 43.5 and 10.6, 
napeetivdy. These differences are, of course, due 



primarily to the much greater age of the blind 
population, although it should also be borne in mind 
that the blind widowers and widows are probably 
lees likely to remarry than those who have their sight. 
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Of the male blind population 15 years of age or 
over in 1910 whose marital condition was reported, 
67.6 per cent were married, widowed, or divorced, 
and of the female blind population 70.7 per cent. 
The circumstance that women generally marry at 
an earher age than men is very lai^ly responsible for 
the higher percentage who had been married among 
the former in the blind as well as Id the general popula- 
tion, althou^ Id the case of the blind there is the 
further factor that a somewhat lai^er proportion of 
the females than of the males retained their sight until 
they were past the marrying age. It may be noted, 
however, that the difference between the two sexes 
as regards the percentage who had been married is, 
nevertheless, smaller in the blind population than it 
is in the general population. This is probably to be 
explained mainly by the circumstance that blindness 
appears to constitute more of a bar to marriage for 
females than for males, although it may be partly 
due to the fact that a somewhat larger proportion of 
the female blind lose their sight in childhood, or, in 
other words, before they have bad a chance to marry, 
than is the case with the males. 

Although among the blind there is not much 
difference between the sexee as regards the propor- 
tion of persons who are or have been married, there is 
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a very marked difference in the relative number of 
married and of widowed. Of the male blind popular 
tion 16 yean of age or orer in 1910 considerably more 
than tiro-fifths (46 per cent) were mairied and one- 
fifth (20.5 per cent) widowed, while of the females 
only about one-fourth (26.5 per cent) were married, 
and more than two-fifths (43.5 per cent) were widowed. 
The reason for these differences is, of course, to be 



found partly in the greater age of the female blind 
population and partly in the drcuxostance that 
widows are much more numerous relatively than 
widowers in the general population. 

Table 39 shows the disbibution, according to marital 
condition, of the male and female blind population in 
the principal foreign coontries for which statibtics are 
avulable. 
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General Table 6 (p. 173) shows, for each geographic 
diTision and state, the distribution according to marital 
condition of the male and female blind population, 
respectively. 

General Table 7 (p. 174) distributes the male and 
female blind population in each race and nativity 
class according to marital condition. 

General Table 8 (p. 174) shows the distribution 
according to marital condition of the male and female 
blind population 15 years of age or over in 1910, by 
age groups. In Table 40, on the following page, the 
per cent distribution by marital condition of the 
male and female blind population 15 or over, reepec- 
tively, is given for certain broad age groups in 
comparison with that of the total population of the 
same age and sex. 

This table discloses the interesting faot that while 
in each age group the percentage married, both for 
tn^QS and for femalea, ia lower among the blind than 



in the population as a whole, the percentage not only 
of single but also of widowed and divorced is in prac- 
tically every case subatantially higher. This of 
course is another indication of the extent to which 
blindness acts as a bar to marriage, the higher per^ 
centages for the widowed and divorced indicating that 
the loss of sight must in a considerable nimiber of 
instanoee have prevented a second marriage. In the 
ease of the divorced it is of course also possible that 
the loss of vision may have been a contributing factor 
in bringing about t|ie divorce. It will be noted 
further that the difference between the two sets of 
percentages is in general greatest for the ages when 
the majority of marriages are contracted, and de- 
creases regularly in the later age groups, which in the 
case of the blind population are made up to a great 
extent of persons who lost their sight late in life, and 
whose marital condition, therefore, was probably not 
affected by their blindness. ^---. * 
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Table 41 presents for the age groups shown in Table I per 100,000 of the general population of the b 
40 th« number of blind persons enumerated in 1910 I marital condition, and age. 
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In every age group, both for males and for females, 
the nnmber of blind persons ia mach greater rda- 
tively among the Eongle than among the married, 
widowed, and divorced, taken (cither, and in prac- 
tically every age group it is greater among the single 
than in any of the othra- three dasses taken separately, 
the exceptions shown for males from 20 to 24 and for 
females from IS to 19 being based on figures so small 
that the ratios are largely devoid of significance. In 
every age group, moreover, the number of blind is 
for each sex much smaller relatively among the mai> 
lied than among any of the other three classes, the 
difference beang especially marked in the earher age 
groups. As there is no inherent reason for supposing 
that the actual risk of blindness for the single is 
materially greater than for the married, widowed, or 
divorced, it is apparent that the generally high ratios 
of bHnd to total population shown for every age group 
for this class must result from the fact that blindness 
ordinarily acts as a bar to marriage. 

A foller discussion of the relationship between 
marital condition and the age when vimon was lost, 
togethOT with statistics on this subject for the blind 
who returned the spedal schedule of inquiry, is pre- 
sented in the second part of this report (p. 95). 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Probably one of the most interesting and important 
subjects which can be considered in any statistical 
study of the blind population is that of their occupa- 
tions, by reason of the fact that blindness is a defect 
which, if not totally incapacitating those afSicted with 
it for gainful employment, in the great majority of 
cases seriously limits their earning capacity, and con- 
fines them to a comparatively narrow range of occu- 
pations. General Table 9 (p. 175) presents statistics 
as to the occupations of the male and female blind 
population 10 years of age or over in 1910, classified 
according to race and nativity. 

The census statistics of occupations of the blind 
are derived from two different sources. The special 
schedule of inquiry which, as already mentioned, was 
sent to every person reported as blind at the popula- 
tion census contained questions as to the occupation, 
if any, in which the person was engaged. The answers 
to these questions formed the basis for the occupation 
tabulation for that portion of the blind popidation 
returning this schedule, except in the comparatively 
few cases where the person filling out the schedule 
either f tdled to answer the questions or else obviously 
misunderstood them. For the remunder of the blind 
population it was necessary to have recourse to the 
occupation return on the general population schedule. 

As would natiurally be expected, the returns on the 
special schedules seem on the whole to have been 



fairly accurate, the most serious error apparently 
arising in the case of blind farmers, who frequently 
appear to have reported themselves as having no 
occupation because they were unable to go out and 
do actual physical work in the field. In the case of 
the returns on the general population schedule, how- 
ever, a study of the statistics makes it apparent that, 
in spite of spedfic instructions not to report occupa- 
tions formerly followed for persons no longer actively 
employed, the enumeratois must frequently have re* 
ported the occupation pursued by the blind person be- 
fore he became blind. For example, in a considerable 
number of instances a given individual was, according 
to the enumerator's return, employed as a carpenter, 
but in practically every case where such a p^son 
letumed the special schedule his answers to the 
inquiries regarding occupation showed clearly that 
this was merely his occupation before the advent of 
blindness, the fact being in most cases that at the 
time of the enumeration he had no occupation what- 
ever. Instances of such returns do not appear to have 
been sufiSciently numerotis to introduce any material 
error into the statistics, but in any study of figures 
derived either directly or indirectly from General 
Table 9 it should be borne in mind that they over- 
state to a certiun extent the total number of blind 
persons gtunfuUy employed. 

In order to bring out the relative extent to which 
the blind population of the United States are carrying 
on gunful occupations Table 42 is presented, which 
shows the number and pwcentage of the total male 
and female poptdation 10 years of age or over in each 
race and nativity class in 1910 who were reported as 
gainfully employed. 
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Of the 31,473 blind males 10 years of age or over in 
1910, only 7,976, representing 25.3 per cent, or about 
one-fourth, were reported as being gainfully employed, 
as compared with a correspondi^ percentage of SI. 3 
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for th« total male population of that age, while 
of the 24,000 hliod females of the aame age, only 
1,346, OT 6.6 per cent, were reported as gainfully em- 
ployed, the corresponding percentage for the general 
population being 23.4. These figures do not mean, 
however, that even as many as 9,000 blind persona 
were earning their own livelihood; the actual number 
was in all probability considerably less. Leaving out 
of consideration the circumstance already noted that 
blind persona frequently were incorrectly reported by 
the population enumerators as still carrying on the 
occupation in which they were engaged at the time 
when they became blind, in a large proportion, possibly 
the great majority, of cases where an occupation was 
reported on tiie special schedule the earnings received 
from it fell far short of the amount necessary to make 
the person reporting it self-supporting, in many 
instances being a mere pittance of lees tiian $100 a 
year. This is particularly the case among the female 
blind, a lai^ number of the blind females for whom an 
occupation was reported merely doing a little knitting 
or fancy work and selling the articles which they 
made. A fuller discussion of the economic status of 
the blind population as r^ardsabihty for self-support 
is presented in the second part of this report, which 
includes statistics as to the annual earnings of the 
blind who were gainfully employed and returned the 
special schedule (see pp. 146 ff). 

It should, however, be borne in mind in connection 
with Table 42 that failure on the part of a blind 
person to report an occupation does not necessarily 
indicate in any given case that by reason of his in- 
firmity he has been incapacitated for gainful employ- 
ment. Blindness, as already pointed out, is Ivgely 
a defect of advancing years, and a very considerable 
proportion of the blind population have passed the 
age when retirement from active employment usually 
occurs, so that the number of blind persons not gain* 
fully employed does not by any means indicate the 
number of individuals lost to the working force of the 
United States by reason of blindness. This is especially 
true as regards the female blind, many of whom, more- 
over, were housewives living in their own homes, a 
dass which in the returns for the general population 
is not reported as gainfiilly employed. In the case of 
this latter class, of course, iheii blindness may serve 
indirectly to increase the economic burden of the family 
by compelling the employment of additional household 
hdp; but even this is not necessarily the case, as in 
nuny instances blind women continue to do the greater 
part of their household work. The seriousness of blind- 
ness as an economic handicap should not, of course, be 
underemphasized; but the extent to which it operates 
as a handicap can not properly be measiired by the num- 
ber of blind persons not reporting an occupation. 

Of the several race and nativity classes, the native 
whitee show the highest percentage gainfully employed 
among the males (27.4) and the "Other colored" the 



lowest (16.7), while in the case of the females the 
N^;roes show the highest percentage (7) and the 
foreign-bom whites the lowest (4). The low propor- 
tions shown for both the foreign-bom whites and the 
" Other colored " as compared with the other two cloaBes 
are due probably to the fact that these classes are made 
up more laigely of old people, who would ordinarily 
be incapacitated or have retired from active employ- 
ment even if they had retained their vision. 

The population enumerators were instmcted, in 
making their returns as to occupation, to make the 
entry own income in the case of all persons who 
followed no specific occupation but had an independmit 
income upon which they were living. An examination. 
of the returns makes it apparent that there was a con- 
siderable diversity of interpretation in the apphcatj<m. 
of these instructions, some enumerators reporting 
"own income" only when such income was adequate 
for the support of the person enumerated, while others 
went so far as to make this return for persons receiving 
county poor relief. For this reason statistics on this 
subject are somewhat inaccurate; as a matter of 
interest, however, a separate tabulation was made of 
the blind persons for whom this return was made. The 
total number of such persons, as will be seen from. 
General Table 9 (p. 176), was 4,240, representing only 
9.2 per cent of the total blind population 10 years of 
age or over not gainfully employed; most of these 
were whites, only 18S being colored. 

It is apparent that, so far as the blind are gainfully 
employed at all, they must of necessity be confined to 
a comparatively narrow range of occupations, repre- 
senting those which can be successfully carried on 
without the aid of sight. In order to bring out more 
clearly the important occupations for the blind. 
Table 43 shows the leading occupations reported for 
the male blind 10 years of age or over, arranged in 
order of numerical importance, separate figures being 
given for the respective race and nativity classes. 

Practically two-thirds (67.1 per cent) of the blind 
males reporting an occupation were employed in some 
one of the nine leading occupations shown in the table, 
comprising all in which as many aa 200 males were 
employed. Farmersweremostimportantnumerically, 
representing 22.2 per cent, or more than one-fifth, 
of the total number of blind males gfunfully employed; 
most of these, without doubt, were persons who were 
already engaged in farming at the time when they 
lost their sight, and who continued to direct the operar 
tion of their farms even thou^ prevented by their 
loss of vision from taking any active part in the farm 
work. The large number of farmers reported is, of 
course, due to the fact that farming is one of the most 
important occupations numerically in the general popu- 
lation, so that tiie nimiber of farmers losing their sight 
by reason of disorders attendant upon advancing years 
will normally be relatively large; at the same tame 
loss of sight, as already indicated, does not constitute 
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BO much of » hftiidictp in this occupaUon as it does 
in meet. 

Next to farming, broom "'*'""g was the most 
important occupatitm reported for blind males, 
the number of broom makers r^rarted being 665, 
or 8.3 per cent (about one-twelfth), of the total 
number gainfully employed. Musicians and teachers 
of muaic ranked third, with 646, or 8.1 per cent of the 
total; this closmfication covera a wide scope, oompria- 
ing a number of highly trained musicians, who are 
able to earn a substantial income by means of their 
profession, and also blind street singers, aocordion 
players, and the like, whose actual profession could 
in many cases be more justly characterized as begging. 

In any study of occupation statistics for the blind, 
particular interest attaches to those trades which 



have been found especially available as a means of 
employment for this class of the population and the 
reporting of which presumably indicates that the 
person reporting has received special vocational train- 
ing unce the loss of his vision. The nine leading occu- 
pations for the male blind, as shown in Table 43, in- 
clude tliree such trades, namely, broom making, piano 
tuning, and chair caning, a total of 1,256 blind malds, 
or about one-sixth (15.7 per cent) of the entire number 
gainfully employed, being engaged in these three occu- 
pations. Figures as to the number employed in other 
trades of this character may be found in General Table 
9 (p. 175), the most important being basket making, 
which gave employment to 50 blind men, mattreu 
making, which was reported by 45, and carpet and rug 
making, which was reported by 30. 
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Reference has already been made to the fact that 
the occupations reported were in many instances 
merely nominal. This is particularly the case with 
respect to two of the leading occupation classes 
shown in Table 43, hucksters and peddlers and the class 
designated " laborera (not otherwise specified)," the 
former comprising very largely persons selling lead pen- 
cils, matches, shoe strings, and similar articles on the 
street, who might perhaps be more accurately described 
as beggars, and the latter persons picking up small' 
sums now and then by the performance of oddjobs and 
choree. The wood sawyers and woodchoppers, who 
omnprised mainly blind men earning a trifiing amount 



from time to time by splitting or sawing wood for 
private families, also come under this general heading, 
as do probably the greater part of the canvassers and 
agents. Mention has already been made of the street 
mn^cians in this connection. 

The 339 agricultural laborers shown in Table 43 
probably represent mainly erroneous returns by the 
eniunerators, as in the majority of instances the per- 
sons returned as agricultural lalxnera by the enimier- 
ators and filling out the special schedule of inquiry 
indicated that this was merely their occupation before 
blindness. There were, however, a ntmiber of cases, 
particularly in the South, where blind persona appear 
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actually to hare been employed as agricultural labor- 
ers, probably to a considerable extent in such forms of 
work as husking com, where feeling witb the hands 
can in lai^e part take the place of sight. 

Some difference exists between the several race 
and nativity classes in respect to the leading occupa- 
tions for the blind. In all four classes fanning was the 
principal occupation for the male blind, while broom 
makers were second in both of the white classes; among 
the Negroes, however, second place was held by wood 
sawyers end woodchoppers. Musicians and teach- 
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ere of music ranked third among the native whitM* 
hucksters and peddlers among the foreign-bora whites, 
and laborers "not otherwise spedfiMl" amon^ the 
Negroes. Vocational training for the blind losing their 
sight prior to or during the years of economic activi^ 
has apparently made httle progress as yet among the 
Negroes, only 37 chiur caners, 15 broom makers, and 
4 piano tuners being reported among the blind Negro 
males. 

Table 44 shows for the female blind statistios aimilay 
to those shown in Table 43 for the male blind. 
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As would be expected, the female blind show a 
much narrower range of occupations than do the male 
blind. Of the total number for whom a gainful occu- 
pation was reported (1,345), 717, or somewhat more 
than one-half (63.3 per cent), were employed in one 
of the six leading occupations. Musicians and teachers 
of music were most numerous, representing 12.4 per 
cent, or about one-eighth, of the total, farmers ranking 
second and servants and waitresses tJiird; most of the 
latter, however, probably represent instances where 
the occupation reported was that followed prior to the 
occurrence of blindness. In general, it is probable 
that to a greater extent relatively than among the 
males the occupation returned either was nominal in 
character, as in the case of most of the knitters and 
fancy workers, of whom 188, representing about one- 
seventh of the total, were reported , or was the occupa- 
tion pursued before the advent of blindness, as in the 
case of the majority of those reported as servants, laun- 
dresses, and agricultural laborers. 



The several race and nativity classes show somewhat 
more pronounced differences with respect to the princi- 
pal occupations reported for the female blind than was 
the case with tha male. Among the native white blind 
women reporting a gainful occupation musicians and 
teachers of music were most numerous, followed by 
fanners, the latter comprising very largely women who 
lost their sight in later life. Among the foreign-born 
whites, knitters and servants were most numerous, the 
prominence of the former occupation resiilting laigelj 
from the fact that blindnees among the foreign-bom 
females is mainly associated with advanced years. 
Among the Negroes, laundresses and agricultural 
laborers were most frequently reported, these two 
occupations contributing more than one-half (52.1 
per cent) of the total for whom an occupation was 
reported; servants and waitresses ranked third. Of 
the 18 females, all Indians, included under the head> 
ing "Other colored" who were returned as gainfully 
employed, 8 were basket makers. 
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To present statistics showing the relative number 
of the bhnd in foreign countries that are gainfully 
emplojed vinch shall be satisfactory for purposes of 
compaiison with those of the Unit«d States is impracti- 
cable by reason of the uncertain extent to i^ch the 
occupations reported include the occupation prior to 
the advent of blindness. Since, however, it is of some 
t to know the occupations in which the blind 



are most largdy engaged, Table 45 is presented, 
which shows, for the principal countries publishing 
detailed occupation statistics for the blind, the five 
leading occupations reported, respectively, for die 
male and the female blind, togetiieT with the per^ 
centage vdiich the number employed in the reepectivs 
occupations and the five leading occupations taken to- 
gether represented of the total reporting an occupation. 
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Tlie leading occupations for the blind in the coun- 
tries shown in the table are to a considerable extent 
the same as in the United States. Thus farmers, who 
xank fiist among the male blind and second among 
the female blind in the United States, are among the 
fire leading dasses for males in three of the countriee 
shown in the table and for females in one. Similarly, 
musicians, who rank third among the male blind and 
first among the female blind in the United States, 
rank among the five principal classes of the gainfully 



employed for males in four of the cotmtries and for 
females in one, Knitting, which ranks fifUi for females 
in the United States, is among the five leading occupa- 
tions for females in three of the countries shown, and it 
is not improbable that in the other two countriee, Eng- 
land and Wales and Scotland, the occupation "hosiery 
manufacture" covers largely the same class of work. 
The report on the census of the blind in the German 
Empire in 1900 givee statistics as to the occupations 
of the Uind bom in 1884 or earher (16 years of age or 
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over, ftpproxiinately) , the classification, however, being 
by industry groups. According to this report, occu- 
pations connected with agriculture, gardening, and 
animal husbandry gave employment to a larger num- 
ber, both of blind males and of blind females, Aan 
those in any oth^ industry group, the group named 
comprising 1,312, or 24.8 per cent, of the 5,291 blind 
males and 328, or 29.5 per cent, of ihe 1,111 blind 
finales reported aa having an occupation. The group 
of occupations included under the heading "Wood- 
work and carving" ranked second for males, with 
1,275, or 24.1 per cent of the total, and the group 
included imder the heading "Household service (in- 
cluding personal service) and labor of miscellaneous 
character" for females, with 279, or 25.1 per cent. 
The group designated "Military, coiurt, civic, and 
ohurch service, and the ao-oalled independent ooou- 
pationa " ranked third for males, with 679, and "Wood- 
work and carving" for females, with 161. 

THS BLIND IN INSTITUTIONS. 

A subject of some interest in connection with the 
blind, as with the defective classes generally, is that 
of the extent to which they are living in institutions 
provided especially for their care. Apparently with a 
view to securing statistics relating to the blind in 
institutions, the Thirteenth Census act provided that 
" the schedules * * * for the enumeration of in- 
stitutions shall include * * * [the] blind * * *." 
No definite attempt at a special enum^ation of the 
inmates of institutions for the blind was made, how- 
ever, and in the general population canvass there was 
with respect to the schools for the blind a considerable 
diversity of practice on the part of the enumerators, 
the inmates of some schools being enumerated at the 
institution and those of other schools with their 
families. In a considerable number of cases imnatee 
of these schools who bad been enumerated as resi- 
dents within the institution were found to have been 
also enumerated with their families, thus giving rise 
to duplication (see p. 15); such duplications, of which 
there were several hundred, were, however, eliminated 
80 f ar as Utey could be discovered. 

Although, for the reason just indicated, exact sta- 
tistics as to the number of blind in institutions can 
not be given, approximately accurate returns were 
obtuned by the Bureau of the Census in connection 
with the report on benevolent institutions for 1910, 
which presented separate figures for institutions for 
tlie care of the blind and the deaf, including under 
this heading the residential schools as well as the 
homes for the adult blind. Table 46 shows, for 
each division and state, the number of blind per- 
sons, dassified by sex, reported as inmates of institu- 



tions for the care of the blind in 1910, giving separately 
the nimiber of adults and children, respectively. 
Since schools for the blind frequently receive as pupils 
children who are not blind in the strict sense of the 
term, but are merely suffering from seriously defective 
vision, it is possible that the figures in this table may 
to a certain extent be overstatements, while a further 
element of incomparability is introduced by the fact 
that the statistics relate to December 31, 1910, instead 
of April 15, the date of the population census. The 
error arising from these causes, however, is in all 
probability comparatively slight. In a few instances 
where the Bureau of the Census was unable to secure 
any report from a state school for the blind in con- 
nection with its collection of statistics of benevolent 
institutions, the figures have been taken from the 
report of the United States Commissioner of Eduos- 
tioD for the school year 1909-10 (in one case for the 
sdiool year 1911-12). 

The total number of Uind inmates of instatufioiia 
for the care of the blind reported in 1910 was 4,972, 
representing 8.7 per cent, or about one-twelfth, of the 
total number of blind persons enumerated. Of these, 
2,541 were males and 2,431 females, the number of 
males to each 100 females being 104.5; this excess d 
males is due mainly to tiiefact that boys aremore numer- 
ous than girls among the inmates of sdiools for the Mind, 
as among the adult blind in institutions the females 
outiiTunber the males. Children are somewhat more 
numerous than adults, 2,593 of the former and 2,142 
of the latter being reported, while for 237 ihe distinc- 
tion was not made. To a considerable extent, how- 
ever, the B^r^ation into adults and children is devoid 
of significance, as the basis of the distinction appears 
to have been very largely the circumstance whether 
the ^ven individual had completed his fifteenth year; 
and aa the pupils of blind schools are not ordinarily 
graduated until after passing that age, the great 
majority of the schools for the blmd reported botli 
"adults" and "children" among their inmates. 

It will be observed that eight states (Maine, Neir 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Delaware, Wyo- 
ming, Arizona, and Nevada) reported no institutions for 
the blind. These states had no schools for the blind, 
sending their blind children to the schools of neighbor- 
ing states for education, and contfuned no residential 
institutions for the adidt blind. Of the individual 
states, Pennsylvania shows the largest number of in- 
mates of mstitutions for the blind (425), having two 
large schools for the blind (one of which receives a 
number of pupils from other states), two industrial 
homes for the blind, and a home for the aged blind. 
New York ranked second, with 384, and Massachusetts 
third, with 326 inmates of institutions for the blind. 
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Table 47 ehows for such foreign countries as publish 
statistics on thia point the number and percentage of 
the blind population reported as in institutions for the 
care of the blind at the latest enomeration for which 
auch figures are STiulable. 

For all the countries included in this table, except 
Ireland, the percentage of the blind who were in 
institutions provided especially for their care shows a 
furiy close correspoodeQce, the somewhat higher per- 



centage for the United States possibly being accounted 
for in part by the circtimstance already explained that 
the figures for the institutional population include a 
certain number not strictly claamfiable as blind. The 
hi^ percentage shown for Ireland appears to be due 
to the circumstance that institutional proTimon for 
the adult blind is somewhat greater there than in the 
othercountries, 10 out of the 11 institutions for the blind 
in Ireland receiving adult inmates. 
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In Table 48 the blind in inBtitutions for the cure of 
the Uind in each division and state of the United States 
are classified according to the character of the institu- 
tion of whidi they were inmatea. The number of blind 
persons enumerated in certain other classes of institu- 
tions is also shown, together with the percentage of the 
totAl blind population respectivdy in institutions for 
the care of the blind and in all the specified dasaes of 
institutions token together. 

Of the 4,972 inmatea of institutions for the care of 
the blind, 4,257, comprising 85.6 per cent (nearly 
seTen-ei^ths) of the total, were in schools for the 
blind; 304, or 7.3 per cent, in industrial homes; and 
351, or 7.1 per cent, in other homes. The percentage 
which inmates of institutions for tJie blind repre- 
sented of the total blind population varied consider- 
ably for the different states having such institutions, 
ranging from 17.6 in North Carolina to 3.9 in Missis- 
sippi. These variations result from a number of 
different factors, among which may be mentioned 
differences in the proportion of children in the blind 
population, which will naturaUy affect the percentage 
in schools for the blind, differences in the extent to 
whioh blind children are sent to the state school for 
education, and the presence or absence of special in- 
etitutional provision for the adult blind. Thus the 
high percentage for North Carolina is probably to be 
ffiqdained in part by the circumstance that the pro- 
portion of children among the blind is relatively lai^e ; 
the percentage under 20 in the blind population of 
the state in 1910 whose age was reported was 15.7, 
as compared with a oorresponding figure of 10.5 for 
the United States as a whole, only three states show- 
ing a higher percentage. In M^achusetts the high 
percentage is due in a considerable measure to the 
presence of a large school for the blind which reoeives 
pupils from other states. As neither of these condi- 
tions exists in Montana, the high percentage for that 
state would seem to indicate that the blind children 
of the state are much more generally sent to the state 
school than is the case in most states. On the other 
hand the low percentage for Mississippi, where the 
proportion under 20 in the blind population (10.5 per 
cent) is the same as that for the United States as a 
whole, appears to be due to the fact that white children 
only are received at the state school for the blind. 

In addition to the inmates of institutions for the 
care of the blind the population enumerators reported 



486 blind inmatea of hospitals for the insane, 129 of 
institutions for the care of the feeble-minded, 1,952 of 
almshouses, and 39 of institutions for the care of the 
deaf. The blind reported as inmates of hospitals for 
the insane are exclusive of inmates of insane depart- 
ments of almshousea, the population sohedule failing 
in most cases to distinguish the latter from the in- 
mates of almshouses generally. Those reported as 
inmates of institutions for the care of the deaf com- 
prise mainly blind mutes being educated in schools 
primarily intended for the deaf. Blind inmates of so- 
called " dual" schools — that is, sohoola giving instnio* 
tion to both the blind and the deaf — are, however, tabu- 
lated as inmates of institutions for the oare of the blind. 

A considerable distsrepanoy exists between the num- 
ber of blind inmates of almshouses reported by the 
population enumerators (1,052), as shown in Table 48, 
and the number of blind paupers in almshouses re- 
ported in the special census of paupers in almshouses 
in 1910 (3,375), the returns for which were made usu- 
ally either by the keeper of the almshouse or some 
person representing him. The returns of the general 
population census relate to April 16 and th(»e of the 
special census relate to January 1; it seems hardly 
probable, however, that the difference in date can ac- 
count for the difference in the returns. A more 
plausible explanation is that the population enumera- 
tors, who probably to a considerable extent reoMved 
their information from the keeper, must in many 
instanoes in enumerating the inmates of the alms- 
house have n^eoted to ask whether any of the in- 
mates were blind. Another circumstance that may 
help to aocount for the difference is the fact that in 
the special investigation ooncerning paupers tiie de- 
cision as to whether a given pauper should be r^arded 
as blind was left entirely to the person filling out the 
schedules, no instructions on this point being given, so 
that it is possible that in this way a considerable num- 
ber of paupers may have been reported as blind whom 
the population enumerators did not r^;ard as blind in 
the sense indicated by their instructions. 

The percentage of the total blind population re- 
ported as inmates of the specified classes of institu- 
tions was higher (24.2) in the District of Coliunbia 
than in any of the states. This high percentage for 
the District is due in considerable measure to the rela- 
tively large proportion reported as inmates of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, which cares not 
merely for the insane of the District but also for in- 
sane soldiers, sailors, and marines. In Massachu- 
setts, North Carolina, and Montana, also, more than 20 
per cent of the blind populatioo were in t^e specified 
classes of institutions; it will be observed that these 
are the three states having the highest percentage in 
institutions for the oare of ^e blind. In Wyoming, on 
the other hand, none of the blind were in institutions, 
while in Maine the percentage was only 2.4 and in - 
Rhode Island only 2.9. 
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THE BLIND IN HAWAU AND TOKIO BIOO. 

The statistics of the blind population of the United 
States in 1910, as shown in the general tables of this 
T^Ktrt and the text tables derived from them, are con- 
fined to the 48 states and the Diatrict of Columbia, 
comprising what is termed by the Bureau of the Census 
"Continental United States." The mumra^tion of 



the blind at the c^isus of 1910, however, also covered 
Hawaii and Porto Rico; no attempt was made to obtain 
the number of blind in Alaska. The reeulta of the 
enumeration in Hawaii and Porto Rico are summar- 
ized in the following tables; the atatistics relate ex- 
clusively to the population reported as blind by the 
population enumerators, aa no special schedules of 
inquiry were sent out to the blind in these ^ 
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7^ Hind in Hawaii. — ^Tlie total number of persons 
returned as blind in Hawui at the census of 1910 was 
ISO, the ratio of blind to total population being 93.8 
per 100,000. Table 49 shows the distribution of the 
blind population of Hawaii by race, in comparison with 
that of ^e general population, and also the number of 
blind of each race per 100,000 of the general population 
of the same race. 




tlodOt 



(H tins total number of blind persons in Hawaii in 
IdlO, 112, representing 62.2 per cent, or more than 
itir»n>4HthM, nnre pure Hawaiians, the ratio of blind 
t> total f^/pulation for this race reaching the high 
%ur* *4 4W.\ per 100,000. Among the Caucasian 
ItMrntuiaim, the race ranking next in importance, onlj 
lU tjbss4 ptapfmM w«re enumerated. 

fft lim total Mind population of the islands, 147, 
*-jMMiUttiitK HI. 7 r«fr cflnt, or about four-fifths, were 
uativMt tA Mawaii. Of tlio romundor, 9 were bom in 
Otifia, a in J'ortugal, 4 in Japan, 4 in Porto Rico, 2 in 
continental L'nit«<l BtaU», and 1 each in Canada, 
Mexico, the We«t IndiisH, Knglond, Ireland, Germany, 
Madeira, Korea, and Tahiti. 

Table 60 iihowH thn number of males and females, 
respectively, in the blind population of Hawaii, classi- 
fied according to race. 
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The number of males in the blind population of 
Hawaii was 112 and the number of females 68, the 
ratio of males to females Uiua being 164.7 to 100. 
This excess of males was, however, doe entirely to 
the excess of males in the total popnlatkoi, as the 
ratio of blind to total populatioQ was somewhat 
higher for females than for males (98.8 per 100,000, 
as compared with 91 per 100,000). If the popnlation 
had been evenly divided as to sex, the ratios of blind- 
ness for the two s^ces remaining the same, the ratio 
of males to females in the blind populatjon would 
have been only 92.1 to 100. Of the pure Hawaiian 
blind, 67 were males and 45 females; the males in 
this case showed the hi^er ratio (498.5 per 100,000, 
as compared with 357.1 per 100,000 for females). 

Table 51 shows the age distribution of the total 
blind population of Hawaii in 1910, classified accord- 
ing to race, and also of the male and female blind 
without distinction of race. 
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The blind population of Hawaii comprised a much 
anudler proportion of old people than did that of con- 
tinental United States, only 27.2 per cent, or a little 
more than one-fourth, of the former being 60 years <tf 
age or over, as compared with 49.4 per cent, or practi- 
cally one-half, of the latter. The proportion under 
20 years of age was also smaller for Hawaii (7.2 per cent 
as compared with 10.5 per cent); the proportion from 
20 to 59 years of age, on the other hand, was con- 
siderably higher (65.6 per cent as compared with 40.1 
per cent). As a result of these differences in age di»- 
tribution the median age was much lower than in con- 
tinental United States, being only 49 years; in fact, 
as will be seen from Table 19 (p. 38), it was lower than 
in any comitry for which age statistics are presented in 
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tioB report except Ceylon, India, and the Philippines. 
The age distribution of the male and female bhnd 
differed materially, nearly one-third of the males heing 
60 or over, and only about one-fifth of the females, 
wlule of the males approximately three-fifths were 
between 20 and 59, as compared with nearly three- 
fourths of the females; the proportion under 20 was, 
however, practically the same in each case (about one- 
fourteenth). 

Of the 106 blind males 15 years of age or over in 
Hawaii in 1910, 37 were single, 38 married, 30 widowed, 
and 1 divorced; of the 67- blind females of correspond- 
ing age, 18 were single, 34 married, 14 widowed, and 1 
divorced. 

Of the 175 blind Hawaiians 10 years of age or over, 
only 13 (12 males and 1 female) reported a gainful 
occapation; in addition, 7 mates and 3 femalea were 
reported as possessing an independent income. The 
12 males for whom an occapation was reported com 
prised 6 pure Hawaiians reporting themselves, respec- 
tively, as following the occupation of fisherman, street 
newsboy, clergyman, musician, and general laborer; 
1 Caucasian Hawaiian caretaker (house) ; 2 Chinese (1 
a grocear and 1 a laborer in a rice mill) ; 2 Japanese (a 
sailor and a laborer on a sugar plantation) ; 1 Korean 
reported as employed as a laborer on a sugar plan- 
tation; and 1 German hotel keeper. The 1 female 
for whom an occupation was reported was a Japanese 
washerwonkau. From the nature of the occupations 
reported it is apparent that most of them were proba- 
bly the occupations pursued before sight was lost. Of 
those reporting an independent income, 4 (3 males and 
1 female) were pure Hawaiians, 2 (1 male and 1 female) 
Oiinese, 2 (botJi males) Portuguese, and 2 (1 male and 
1 female) of other Caucasian nationalities. 

The bUnd tn Porto Bxeo. — ^The total number of per- 
sons returned as blind in Porto Rico at the census of 
1910 was 1,603, tlie number per 100,000 of the genera] 
population being 143.4, or considerably more than 
twice as great as in continental United States. Table 
£2 shows the distribution of the blind population of 
Forto Rico by race and nativity, in comparison with 
that of the general population, and also the numbw 
of blind in each class per 100,000 of the general popu- 
lation of the same race and nativity. 

By far the greater nmnber of the blind enumerated 
in Porto Rioo in 1910 were whites, members of this race 
representing 71.6 per cent, or about seven-tenths, of 
tbe total number; practically all of the remainder 
were blacks or mulattoes. The number of blind per- 
sons enumerated per 100,000 of the general population 
of the some race was considerably higher for the whites 
than for the blacks and mulattoes (156.7 as compared 
with 117.6). 

Of the total blind population of the island (1,603), 
aD but 26 were natives of Porto Rico. Of these 26, 
16 were bom in Spain, 5 in the West Indies, 2 in 
France, and 4 in other countries. 
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Table 53 shows, by race and nativity, the number 
of males and females, respectively, in the blind popula- 
tion of Porto Rioo, and the number of males per 100 
females. 
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Contrary to the situation in continental United 
States and the majority of the foreign ooimtries for 
which statistics are given in this reporii, Porto Rico 
shows an excess of females in its blind population. 
Out of the 1,603 blind persons enumerated, 876 were 
females and only 727 males, then being thus only 
83 blind males to each 100 blind females. This excess 
of females in the blind population is due mainly to the 
fact that the ratio of blind to total population is higher 
for females than it is for males, as the general popula- 
tion shows on approximately equal division between 
the two sexes, there being a slight excess of females; 
if the division of the general population in this respect 
had been exactly equal, the resulting ratio of males to 
femaleswouldhavebeen83.5 tolOO. Both the whites 
and the blacks and mulattoes show a higher ratio for 
females than for males; the difference is greatest 
relatively for the foim^ doss. The higher ratio for 
females appears to be due mainly to the differenoe in 
the age distribution of the general population of the 
two sexes, the fenuile population containing a some- 
what larger proportion of old people than does the 
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male; if the age distribution of the male population 
had been the same as that of the female, the ratio for 
each age group of males remaining the same, the ratio 
of blind to total population among the males as a 
whole would have been 152.3 per 100,000 instead of 
130.5 per 100,000, as compared with a ratio of 156.2 
per 100,000 for the females. An important factor in 
this connection is the circumstance that agriculture, 
in which the risk of blindness from injury is retatively 
small, is the predominant form of economic activity 
in Porto Rico, while manufactures and mining, in 
which the risk is frequently considerable, are comparft- 
tively unimportant, bo that the chief cause operating 
to produce a higher ratio for males than for females 
in the United States is lai^ely absent. 

Table 54 shows the age distribution of the total blind 
population of Porto Rico in 1910, clasaified according 
to race, and also of the male and female blind popula- 
tion without distinction of race. 
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The proportion of old people among tiie blind of 
Porto Rico was much higher than among those in con- 
tinental United States, 56,6 per <»nt, or con»derably 
more than one-half, being 60 years of ^e or over. As 
tiie proportion of persons of this age la the general 
population of the island is lower than it is in the 
United States (i per cent as compared vnth 6.8 per 
o&nt), it is apparent t^t the explanation for the 



higher proportion among the blind must be sou^t 
elsewhere ^an in the age constitution of the general 
population. The proportion under 20 years of age in 
the blind population was slightly less than in the 
United States (9.7 per cent as compared with 10.5 per 
cent) and the proportion between 20 and 59 years of 
age considerably less (33.6 per cent as compared with 
40.1 per cent). The median age of the blind popula- 
tion of the island was 63.2 years. The proportion of 
old people was muoh higher among the female blind 
than among the male, the percentages 60 or over being 
62.3 and 49.8, respectively. The percentages under 20 
and from 20 to 59, respectively, were, however, some- 
what higher for the males (12.4 and 37.8 as compared 
with 7.5 and 30.1). 

Of the 668 blind males 15 years of age or over enu- 
merated, 224 were single, 202 married, 55 consensuaUy . 
married, 185 widowed, and 2 divorced; of the 833 fe- 
males of corresponding age, 284 were single, 114 mai^ 
ried, 34 consensuaUy married, 397 widowed, and 4 
divorced. 

Of the 1,547 blind persons 10 years of age or over in 
Porto Rico, only 88 reported a gainful occupation; of 
these, 71 were whites (53 males and 18 females) and 
17blacks and mulattoes (12 males and 5 females). All 
but 11 of the 88 were engaged in some form of agricul- 
tural activity. Operators of general farms were most 
nimieroiis, 47 blind persons, or more than one-half <^ 
the total number returned as gainfully employed, re- 
porting this occupation; of these 37 were whites (2S 
males and 12 females), and 10 blacks and mulattoes 
(7 males and 3 females). Ten fruit growers (8 males 
and 2 females), 7 coffee growers (6 males and 1 female), 
and 1 tobaocogrower(amale), all of whom were whites, 
were reported, together with 1 mulatto male sugars 
cane grower. The others reported as engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits included 6 male agricultural laborers 
(5 white and 1 mulatto), 3 white stock raisers (all 
males), and 1 white male and 1 mulatto female in mis- 
oellaneous occupations. The remaining 11 for whom 
a gainful occupation was returned comprised 4 white 
males (a silversmith, a carpenter, a cattle dealer, and a 
retail grocer), 3 white females (a straw-hat weaver, s 
seamstreea, and a laundress), 3 mulatto males (a real 
estate agent, a tobaooo dealer, and a servant), and 1 
black female servant. Eight persons (all males) were 
reported as having an independent income, all but one 
being whites. 
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-STATISTICS OF THE BLIND FOR WHOM SPECIAL SCHEDULES 
WERE RETURNED. 



DTTBODUOnON. 

I^or to the censos of 1880 the 011I7 infonaation re- 
garding the blind populatitm of the United States ob- 
tained by the Bureau of the Census was that contained 
OD the sdiedule employed in the enumeration of Uie 
general population. The enumeration of 1880, how- 
ever, witnessed the inauguration of an effort to secure 
detailed statistics relating to all tiie dependent, de- 
fective, and delinquent classes, including the blind, and 
at that and each succeeding census a special schedule 
was employed calling for information as to age when 
vision was lost, cause of blindness, and other subjects 
considered to be of importance in connection with a 
statistical study of the blind, but not covered by the 
inquiries on the general popxil&tion schedule.' As al- 
ready described, these schedules were in 18S0 and 1890 
for the most part filled out bj the population enumera- 
tors; in 1900 and 1910, on the other hand, the enu- 
DtOTators were merely required to report the cases of 
blindness found by them, and the schedules were 
mailed directly by the Bureau of the Census to each 
person so reported. 

The method employed in 1880 and 1890 of having 
the special schedules for the blind filled out by the pop- 
ulation enumerators of course had the advantage of 
securing a schedule for every bUnd person enumerated, 
and thus making possible a practically complete pres- 
entation in regard to the various subjects of inquiry 
for this claaa of the population, an achievement which 
experience has shown to be difficult, if not impossible, 
when the correspondence method is employed. The 
change involved in the adoption of the latter method 
in connection with the census of the blind was one of 
several similar changes which were made in 1900 with a 
Tiew to lightening the work of the regular census enu- 
merators, and thereby expediting and simplifying the 
task of taking the main census of population and ^ri- 
culture. Apart from this, however, there was the 
added advantage that the information obtained by cor- 
respondence directly with the blind person is in most 
cases more accurate and reliable than that obtained 
through the enumerators, who in many instances do 
not see the person enumerated, but rely on information 
supplied by other peraons who may not be wdl ac- 
quunted with the facts in the case. Furthermore, ibe 
correspondence method affords a means of eliminating 
to some extent from the enumeratois' returns the per- 
sons incorrectly reported as blind, experience showing 
that at any general population census the enumerators 



For cojAta of the fecial ichedulet emploTed at the rcqiective 
we Aj^ndix B (p. 310). 



are almost certain to include as blind a considerable 
number of persons who may be suffering from defective 
vision but are not properly classifiable as blind. 

It must be recognized, however, that there is a fun- 
damental defect inherent in the correspondence method 
which under existing conditions it is probably imprac- 
ticable to ehminate. This defect consists in the fact 
that, no matter how great an effort is made, there will 
always be a considerable proportion of the blind popu- 
lation from whom it is impossible to obtain schedules; 
in 1900, for example, "no replies were received in 
19,884 cases in which personal schedules were sent, al- 
thou^ repeated inquiries were made,'" these cases 
representing approximately one-fifth of the total num- 
ber of persons reported as blind by the population 
enumerators. The reasons for this failure are mani- 
fold. In the greater number of cases it is probably due 
to the fact that those to whom the schedules were sent, 
or the members of their families, are too ignorant or too 
illiterate to comprehend them or to answer the inquiries. 
In other cases n^ligence may be reeponsible, or the 
schedule may be mislud, to be discovered perhaps 
years later, when, if the person to whom it was sent is 
particularly conscientious, it may be filled out and 
sent in; thus a few schedules have been tabulated in 
the present report which were received nearly four 
years after their mailing, and a schedule for the cen- 
sus of 1900 Was received by the Bureau of the Census 
as late as March 16, 1916. In still other instances 
the failure to return the schedule is probably due to in- 
difference, to sensitiveness, or to resentment at what 
is regarded as officious prying into personal affairs. 
Moreover, in some of the cases where the blind person 
has died or moved to another locality since the popula- 
tion enumeration, it will prove impossible to obtain a 
schedule. 

Owing to the difficulties involved in seeming the re- 
turn of the special schedule for the blind by the corre- 
spondence method, it is improbable that even an ap- 
proximately complet« return will ever be attained by 
the use of this method alone; nevertheless, the con- 
siderations previously referred to probably make it 
inadvisable to have recourse again to the population 
enumerators for the detuled information required. 
Theoretically the most satisfactory results would prob- 
ably be obtfuned by having the schedules filled out by 
specially qualified agents who shoidd visit every peison 
reported by the population enumerators as blind, a 
method which is hardly feasible by reason of the ex- 
pense involved and the somewhat elaborate office ma- 



* The Blind ud the Deaf, 1900, p. 4. 
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chinery which would be required. Moreover, it is 
questionaUe whether even in this way absolutFdy com- 
plete returns would be secured. In this connection 
the experience of Switzerland, a country in which the 
task of eecuring s complete return would be relatively 
8iiD[de as compared with the United States, is of sig- 
nificance. Id that country at the census of the blind 
in 1895-96 the enumeration was made in the first in- 
stance, as a rule, by the pastors or other local ecclesi- 
astical authorities, after which the local physicians 
were supposed to viut each person thus reported as 
blind for the purpose of filling out a special schedule. 
^lis schedule was, however, ultimately filled out for 
only 1,783 out of a total of 2,107 blind persons; in 
other words, even under conditions fully as favorable 
aa those which exist in the United States, sched- 
vles were obtained for only five-eixths of the blind 
population.' 

Under the circumstances, therefore, it seems doubt- 
ful whether it will be possible, at least at any time 
in the near future, to publish any statistics relating 
to the blind population of the United States as a 
whole other than those which can be obtuned by tabu- 
lating the more or less elementary data secured on the 
geno^ population schedule. For those subjects which 
are associated with the blind population alone, such aa 
1^ when vision was lost, cause of blindness, abihty to 
read raised type, and occupation before blindness, it 
will probably be necessary to be content with statis- 
tics which come far short of including all the blind. 
It does not follow, however, that such statistics will 
be destitute of value. For making numerical com- 
parisons between different censuses they will, it is 
true, be of little use, although even in this respect, as 
the methods of securing the data become standard- 
ized, it may in course of time become possible to 
make comparisons to a limited extent. The statistics 
should, however, be of considerable service in throwing 
light upon the varions questions concerning which in- 
formation is sought, unless the deficiencies in the re- 
turns affect one class of the population to a signifi- 
cantly greater extent relatively than another, and the 
respective classes in turn differ markedly in their char- 
acteristics aa regards the subjects of inquiry, a situation 
which there is no reason to suppose exists. Moreover, 
inasmuch as the deficiencies in the returns at indi- 
vidual censuses wiU be of much the same character and 
presumably affect much the same classes of the popu- 
lation, it will be possible to make comparisons by 
means of percentages which will afford useful indica- 



' A fpecial inveetigBtion in regard to blindnen was undertaken in 
Hunsary in 1011. at which it was tta« intention to secure a special 
schedule giving detailed information on varioua subjects for every 
fenoa reported aa blind by the population enumerator* at the gen- 
eral population census of 1910. Tbeee special schedules were to 
be fillea out in port by the adminietrative autboritiea of the mu- 
nicipality or commune and in part by the communal phymdan or 
a competent specialist. The results of this investigation, which 
would have been of considerable interest in the preoent connec- 
tion, were, however, not available at the time of the publication 
o( this report. 



tions of the existing conditions in regard to blindness 
and the changes whioh are taking place in the character 
of the blind population. 

mmSBB OF SCHEDULES KETDBNED. 

The total number of persons reported as blind by 
the population enumerators at the census of 1910, 
after eliminating, so far as possible, all duplicaticms, 
was 61,454. To each of these persons a copy of the 
special schedule previously referred to was mailed. 
Responses were, however, received from only 33,428, 
of whom 4,463 proved not to be blind, leaving tho 
total number reported as blind by the census enumera- 
tors and returning satisfactory schedules 28,966. 
In 6,081 cases the schedule was returned by the post- 
master unclaimed, while in the remaining 21,945 case* 
notHng whatever was heard from it after it was sent 
out. In most of these latter cases, presumably, the 
schedule reached its destination, and the failure b> 
return it was due to causes already discussed (p. 76). 

As will be seen from the figures just given, tlie 
Bureau of the Census failed to obtain schedules from 
28,026 persons who were reported aa blind by the 
population enumerators, representing considerably 
more than two-fifths (45.6 per c«it) of the total 
niunber. At the census of 1900, as already mentioned, 
there were 19,884 cases in which no r^hes were 
received to the request to fill out the personal schedule, 
theee cases repreeoiting 19.6 per cent, or about one- 
fifth, of the number ori^ally reported as blind 
exclusive of duphcations (101,048); in other words, 
the proportion of those originally reported aa blind 
from whom the Census Bureau failed to receive any 
reply whatever was more than twice as great in 1910 
as it had been 10 years earher. The reason for thia 
great difference is twofold, lying partly in differencea 
in the methods followed at the two censuses and partly 
in administrative conditions. 

At the census of 19(K), as already stated, the popu- 
lation enumeratora were required to report the name 
and address of every blind person upon a separate 
schedule. At the census of 1910, however, no epecial 
schedule for this purpose was provided, and while 
the Thirteenth Census act required the address of 
each blind person to be returned on the population 
schedule, the entries regularly made on that schedule 
showing the minor civil divisions (that is, town- 
ship, town, city, village, etc.) and the street and 
house number were r^arded aa sufficiently complying 
with t^ requirement. Where the person enumerated 
lived in an incorporated place, these entries did of 
course in most instances give an accurate indication 
of his post>office address; but where he lived in a 
rural district it was necessary to refer to the atlas and 
postal guide to determine what waa probably the 
proper post-office address to which the schedule 
should be mailed. The fact that only 6,000 schedules, 
representing less than 10 per cent of the total number 
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sent oat, were returned uncliumed would seem to 
show that the methods employed were on the whole 
furiy succeesful in obtajning the correct address of 
the person enumerated, especially as some of those 
returned unclaimed presumably failed of delivery 
because the person to whom they were sent had moved 
to another locality without leaving any address or 
had died; on the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind that there were probably numerous instances 
where a schedule was sent to the wrong post office 
and by reason of official oversight never returned, 
this being particularly likely to occur in the rural 
districts. It is manifest, however, that the difTer- 
«ice in the method of obtaining the address is an 
important factor in explaining the much smaller 
percentage of rephes in IdlO as compared with 1900. 

The principal factor, however, in bringing about the 
low percentage of schedules returned in 1910 was 
the administrative necessities of the Census Bureau. 
In 1900 the cases eliminated by reason of the failure 
to return the schedule were not dropped until after 
"repeated inquiries" had been made, from which It 
is apparent that every possible effort was made to 
secure a schedule for each person reported aa blind. 
At tiie census of 1910, it was originally the intention 
to follow up in like manner the failures to reply to the 
&Bt request to fill out the special schedule. At the 
tame when this work should have been done, howevw, 
a reduction in the clerical force of the Bureau of the 
Gensoa, consequent upon a shortage in the appropria- 
tion, made necessary a practical suspension of ^e work 
upon the inquiry r^arding the blind in order to con- 
eiaitrate upon the main work of the decennial census; 
and when a resumption of the work in connection with 
the blind became feasible, so long a time had elapsed 
since the schedules were sent out that it seemed 
inadvisable to make any further effort to secure sched- 
ules from those who had failed to respond to the fitat 
request. It is very probable that if it had been pos- 
sible to cany the work on along the lines originally 
jdanned the proportion of cases in which the schedule 
were not returned would ultimately have been little, 
if any, greater than at the preceding census. 

In addition to the 28,96S persona reported as blind 
by the population enumerators and retiuving satis- 
factory schedules, 277 persons not included among the 
Uind in the enumerators' returns subsequently wrote 
to the office that they were blind or vrexe reported as 
Uind by friends or other interested persons, and upon 
being sent the special schedule of inquiry returned it 
satisfactorily filled out. The total blind population 
for whom special schedules were received was therefore 
29,242, representing Sl.l per cent, or slightly more 
than one-half, of the aggregate blind population of the 
UnitedStatesatthecenausof 1910, as finally tabulated 
(67^72). 



Table 55 shows for each -get^raphic division and 
state the total blind population enumerated in 1910 and 
the population for whom special schedules were re- 
turned, together with the percentage which the latter 
represented of the former. 
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The proportion of the blind population for whom the 
special schedule was returned was higher in the East 
North Central division than in any other, schedules 
being received from three-fifths (60 per cent) of the 
blind persons reported from this division. The New 
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En^^d diTiston ranked next in this reepect, with 65.7 
per cent, while the proportion exceoded one-half in the 
West North Central, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific 
divisioDB also. The proportion was lowest (43.8 per 
cent, or somewhat more than two-fifths) in the West 
South Central division, but was nearly as low in the 
South Atlantic, East South Central, and Mountain 
divisions (44.2, 45, and 46.2 per cent, respectively). 

The differences between the percentages for the 
different divisions depend upon a variety of factors, 
of which the constitution of the blind population as 
regards race and nativity, the degree of illiteracy in 
the different classes in the general population, and the 
extent to which the population of the division resided 
in rural districts were probably the most important. 
The high proportion for the East Korth Central divi- 
sion, for example, is probably due mainly to the fact 
that in this division native whites fonn a latter pro- 
portion of the total blind population than in any other 
division, and that the percentage illiterate for this class 
of the population in this division is very low; the 
proportion of the total papulation of the division 
rending in urban communities is also fairly high. In 
the throe southern divisions, on the other hand, the 
fact that the blind population coosiats largely of 
N^;roee, among whom the percent^e of illiteracy is 
high, together with the relatively high percmtage of 
tUiteracy among the native whites of these divisions, 
explains the low percentage of schedules returned, 
while tiie large number of Indians, for whom the 
percentage of illiteracy is also high, among the blind 
of the Mountun division mainly accounts for the low 
pKircentage of schedules returned for this division; in 
all these divisions, furthermore, the proportion of the 
population living in distinctively rural territory is high. 

Of the individual states, Ohio shows the highest 
proportion of schedules returned (65.5 per cent, or 
nearly two-thirds). The proportion also exceeded 
three-fifths (63.4 per cent) in Wisconsin; in no other 
state, however, was it as high as 60 per cent, although 
in 9 other states it was 66 per cent or over, and in 13 
states, together with the District of Columbia, it ex- 
ceeded one-half, although falling below 65 per cent. 
It was lowest (18.6 per cent, or less than one-fifth) in 
Nevada, and was but lightly in excess of one-fourth 
(27 per cent) in Arizona; in Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Montana it was also less thfui two-fifths, and 
in 19 o\her states tees than one-half. 

The extent to which the distribution by geographic 
divisions of the blind population for whom special 
schedules were returned differs from that of the total 
blind population by reason of the differences between 
tiie <Uvisiona in the percentage returning the special 
schedule is indicated by Table 56. 

The greatest difference in the percentages is shown 
for the East North C^tral division, which contributed 
nearly one-fourth (24,1 per cent) of the blind popula- 
tion for whom special schedules were returned, as 



compared with one-fifth (20.5 per cent) of tlie total 
bhnd population. The South Atlantic diTision, on 
the other hand, contributed only 12.6 per cent of the 
blind population returning the special sdiedule, as 
cmnpared with 14.5 per cent of the total blind popula- 
tion, and the otiier two southern divisions also con- 
tained a somewhat smaller proportion of the popular- 
tion returning the special schedtde than they did of 
the total. On the whole, however, the differences in 
the get^raphic distribution of the blind populaticm 
for whom the special schedules were returned, as com- 
pared with that enumerated, are comparatively unim- 
portant, and probably have no very material effect 
upon the figures to be presented later in the report. 
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Reference has already been made to the fact that the 
percentage of the blind population returning the 
special schedide varied widdy in the case of the 
(Afferent race and nativity classes. Table 57 shows 
the distribution according to race and nativity of the 
total blind population enumerated and of the popula- 
tion for whom special schedules wero returned, to- 
gether with the percentage which the latter repre- 
sented of the former for each class of the population. 
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The percentage of the blind population retaming' 
the schedule was higher for the native whites (54.4) 
than for any other class ; in fact this was the only class 
for which the proportion exceeded one-half, althou^ 
in the case of the foreign-bom whites it was very 
nearly one-half (49.4 per cent). On the other hand, 
schedules were received for only two-fifths (40.8 per 
cent) of the blind Negroes enumerated, while for tfao 
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s induded tinder the heading of "Other colored" 
the proportion was considerably less than one-third 
(29.7 per cent). As a result of these differences in the 
percentages, native whites represented a somewhat 
larger proportion of the blind population returning the 
special schedule than of the total (70 per cent as com- 
pu«d with 65.7 per cent), and Negroes a somewhat 
smaller proportion (12.4 per cent as compared with 15.5 
per cmt), while foreign-bom whites and the classes 
included under the heading of "Other colored" were 
both slightly less important relatively in the popula- 
tion returning the schedule than in the total blind 
population. 

Of the 249 blind persons included under the heading 
of "Other colored" and returning special schedules, 



241 were Indians, 5 Chinese, and 3 of miscellaneous 
races. 

General Table 10 (p. 177)-8howsfor each division and 
state the distribution by race, nativity, and sex of the 
blind population for whom special schedules were 
returned. The corresponding distribution of the total 
blind population is given in General Table 1 (p. 165). 

In order to bring out more clearly the relation 
between the extent of illiteracy in the general popula- 
tion and the percentage of schedules returned, Table 
58 is presented, which shows, for each geographio 
division, the percentage of the blind population in 
each race and nativity class returning the special 
schedule and also the percentage illiterate among 
the population 10 years of age or over in each class. 
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For three out of the four race and nativity classes 
for which figures are given in the table the division 
showing the highest percentage of illiterates is also the 
division in which the percentage of the blind popula- 
tion returning the special schedule is lowest. The 
only exception occurs in the case of the Negroes, 
among whom the percentage of illiterates is highest in 
the East South Central division, but the percentage of 
the bhnd returning the special schedule lowest in the 
West South Central division; the differences between 
tlie percentages both of illiterates and of the blind 
population returning the schedule for the three south- 
em divisions are, however, so small ia the case of this 
class of the population that the exception is unim- 
portant. In geaeral, also, a low percentage of illit- 
erates is accompanied by a high percentage of sched- 
ules returued, although the variations indicate the 
influence of other factors. 

Table 59, on the following page, shows, by race and 
nativity, the male and female bhnd population for 
whom special schedules were returned, together with 
the percentage which each represented of the total 
blind population of the same race, nativity, and sex, 
and ^e number of malee per 100 females, m com- 
parison with the number of males per 100 females in 
the total blind population enumerated. 

Of the 29,242 blind persons for whom special sched- 
ules were retiumed, 17,160 were malee and 12,082 



The proportion of cases in which the spe- 
cial schedules were returned was somewhat greater for 
males than for females, schedules being received for 
52.9 per cent of the total number of blind males as 
compared with 48.7 per cent of the females. The 
malee also show the higher percentage for each of the 
individual race and nativity classes, the difference 
being small in the case of the native whites, somev^at 
larger for the foreign-born whites, and considerable for 
the two colored classes. As a result of these differ- 
ences ihe excess of males is, in each race and nativity 
class, higher relatively for the blind population for whom 
schedules were returned than it is for the total blind 
population, the variation being particularly marked for 
the "Other colored" and the Negroes, but compara- 
tively small for the two white classes. 

The reason for the larger number, relatively, of 
males than of females returning the schedule is not 
altogether easy to determine. Possibly the fact that 
the economic stress resulting from loss of sight is in gen- 
eral somewhat more serious for males than for females 
may have caused the male blind to take a greater interest 
in seeing that the schedules were retunted, in the hope 
that the results of the investigation might in some way 
lead to the ameUoration of their condition. A further 
factor which may have had some influeuce is the some- 
what greater age of the female blind, in view of the 
circumstance, brou^t out by a later table (Table 61), 
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that the percentage of schedules returned was leas 
for the blind in the later age groups than for those 
in the early and middle years of adult life. 
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General Table 1 1 (p. 178) shows the distribution by 
country of birth of Uie foreign-bom white blind pop- 
ulation for whom special schedules were returned. 
Table 60 gives the distribution by countiy of birth of 
the foreign-bom white blind population returning the 
special schedule in comparison with a similar distribu- 
tion of the total blind population enumerated, together 
with the percentage of the total number reporting the 
respective countries of birth who returned the special 
schedule. 
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The percentage returning the schedule was hi^est 
(66.9, or neu'ly two-thirds) for persons bom in Nor- 
way, and also exceeded 60 in the case of those bom in 
Denmark, while in eight other cases the proportion 
exceeded one-half. On the other hand, schednlea were 
recwved hx>m but slightly more than one-fifth (21.2 



per cent) of the blind whites bom in Mexico and from 
less than one-half the total number reported in seven 
other instances. The differences between the per- 
centages for the respective countries of birth probably 
reflect mainly diffo^nces in the extent of illiteracy or 
of ability to read and write English in the persons 
coming from those countries, although other causes 
are undoubtedly contributory. The variations are 
not great enough to make the distribution by country 
of birth of the blind foreign-bom whites returning 
schedules differ materially from that of the total 
foreign-bom white blind. 

Table 61 shows the age distribution of the blind 
population for whom special schedules were retumed 
in comparison with that of the total blind population 
enumerated, t<^ether with the percentage which the 
fomier represented of the latter for each age group. 
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The percentage of schedules retumed was lowest for 
the blind in the youngest age group, schedules being 
received for less than two-fifths of those under 5 years 
of ^;e. In the following age groups the percentage 
increases regularly on the whole, although the pro- 
portion does not reach one-half until the group 
"25 to 29 years." The percentage is hi^eet (56.6) 
for the group "65 to 59 years," after which it decreases, 
slowly at first but more rapidly after the age of 70, 
reaching 41.8 in the group "85 years or over." It is 
possible that the low percentage for the earliest and 
latest age periods may, to some extent, be due to the 
fact that for the blind at these ages the return of the 
schedule was dependent to a considerable degree apon 
the interest which the members of the blind person's 
family took in seeing that it was filled out, whereas 
during early and middle adult life the blind person 
himself is more likely to take a direct personal interest 
in the matter; other factots were, however, probably 
contribatoiy. The principal effect of the difference 
in the percentages for the different age gnmps upon the 
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age distribution of the population for whom schedules 
were returned, as compared with that of the total 
bUnd population enumerated, ia to make the former 
comprise a somewhat smaller proportion of young peo- 
ple under 20 years of age and extremely old persons and 
a somewhat larger proportion of persons in middle hf e 
than does the latter. As a result of the difference in 
age distribution, the median age of the blind popula- 
tion for whom special schedules were received was 
slightly lees than that of the total blind population 
enumerated (59.3 years as compared with 59.6). 

General Table 12 (p. 179) shows, for each division 
and state, the age distribution of the bUnd population 
letuming the special schedule, classified according 
to sex. 

General Table 13 (p. 182) shows, by geographic divi- 
sions, the age distribution of the blind population in 
each race and nativity class for whom special schedules 
were returned, and General Table 14 (p. 1S4) shows a 
similar distribution with distinction of sex for the 
United States as a whole. 

General Table 15 (p. 185) shows, for each division 
and state, the distribution according to marital con- 
dition of the male and female blind population for 
whom special schedules were returned. General Tables 
16 (p. 186) and 17 (p. 187) present a sinular distribu- 
tion of the male and female blind population for whom 
special schedules were returned for the United States 
as a whole, classified according to race and nativity in 
the former instance and accordii^ to age in the latter. 

AGK WHEN VT8I0K WAS LOST. 

Summary. — In any statistical study of Uindnees 
one of the most impoirtant subjects for consideration 
IB the age when vision was lost. Statistics on thia 
subject afford some indication of the most important 
points of attack in any campaign against preventable 
blindness, and, when compared for different censuses, 
also furnish an index of the success attending such 
campaigns. Table 62 shows, for the United States as 
a whole, the distribution in 1910 according to age 
■wbea vision was lost of the blind population for 
irtiom special schedules were returned, classified ac- 
cording to sex. 

Of the total blind population for whom the age when 
Tiaion was lost was returned, somewhat lees than one- 
third (30.8 per cant) lost th^ sig^t when less than 20 
years of ag^ or in other words, during infancy, child- 
hood, or youth (including those bom blind); some- 
what lees than one-half (47.4 per cent) during the 
Mrly or middle years of adult life (from 20 to 64 years) ; 
and a htUe over one-fifth (21.8 per cent) in old age 
(after passing their sixty-fifth year). More persons 
were reported as having lost their sight when less than 5 
years of age than in any other of the &-year or 10-year 
periods shown in the table, 4,607 persons, representing 
about one-uxth (16.4 per cent) of the total, being in- 
cluded in this group; of these, 1,900 were reported as 
7909"— 17 6 



having been bom blind and 1,422 as having lost their 
sight when lees than 1 year old, these two groups to- 
gether contributing 11.6 per cent, or more than one- 
tenth, of those reporting the age when vimon was 
lost. If the distribution wwe made by 5-year age 
groups throughout, the group comprising persons who 
lost their sight when between 60 and 64 years of age 
would unquestionably rank second in importance to 
that made up of persons less than 5 years of age when 
they lost their sight, 1,919 persons, or 6.7 per cent of 
the total number reporting the age when vision was 
lost, having lost it during these years. The number 
losing their sight in the two following periods (" 65 to 
60 years" and "70 to 74 years") was very nearly as 
great, these three groups taken together, in fact, com- 
prising about one-fifth (19 per cent) of the total. Hie 
median age at loss of sight was 41 years. 
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Accuracy of the ivtunw. — In any consideration of 
the statistics as to congenital blindness in this and 
other tables, it should be kept in mind that figures on 
this point will in all probability ahraya be more or 
less unreliable. The exercise of the various perceptive 
f acidtiee is so largely a matter of training and expe- 
rience that unless some malformation or special patho- 
It^cal condition exiate which calls immediate attention 
to the child's eyes, it is almost impossible in the case 
oi newly bom infante to differentiate the blind from 
those who have normal vision by any means short d 
an ophthalmoscopic examination. As tha presamp* 
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tion on the part of the psrenta naturally is that a ch3d 
ifi bom in the possession of all its faculties, several 
months may sometimes elapse before the existence of 
defective sight is realized ; and since medical opinion is 
as yet by no means settled as to whether cotain of 
the conditions which occasion blindness among chil- 
dren may exist at birth, an examination of the eyes 
which does not take place until a considoable time 
after the birth of the child will very frequently fail to 
throw fuiy light on the question as to whether or not the 
child woe bom blind. In many instances, moreovra-, 
there is no medical examination whatever of the child's 
eyes, so that the statement on the schedule as to age 
when vision was lost represents merely the opinion of 
the parents. As a consequence, cases of actual congiai- 
ital blindness have in some instances undoubtedly been 
reported as cases in which sight was lost at some time 
subsequent to birthj oo the other hand, cases where the 
child was bom wiUi normal vision but lost it shortly 
after birth have been reported as casee of congenital 
blindness by reason of the fact that bo far as the parents 
have been able to perceive the child has always been 
blind. This latter situation is particularly lik^ to 
occur where blindness is the result of ophthalmia 
neonatonnn, which was assigned aa cause for a con- 
siderable number of the cases of so-called congoiital 
blindness reported, the deetraction of the visual faculty 
probably not taking place, as a matter of fact, until after 
the child was bom. Even where sight was not lost 
until the second or third year of life, an accurate 
return is by no means sure to be obtained, at least 
where the information is furnished directly by the 
blind person himself; the mental impressions retained 
from these yean are at the best so fragmentary and 
imperfect that a blind person may well believe, or 
come to believe, that he was blind from birth. 

By reason of all these various factors, a con- 
Btderable d^ee of caution must be employed in 
any use of figures purporting to show the number of 
easee, respectively, of congenital blindness and of non- 
oongenital blindness occurring during the 6i8t years 
of existence.' 9o difficult, indeed, ia any aceurate 
■egregation between these two classes that in the 
entimeration of the blind made in Qermany in connec- 
tion with the {census of 1900 the authorities made no 
attempt whatever to ascertain the number of cases 
of congenital blindness, but called merely for a state- 
ment on tlie schedule as to whether or not the person 
enumerated had been blind "since eariioet youth" 
(idt f^ht^fr Jugmd), the exprpssion being intended 
to cover cases where thn defert lia<l exiiited ainco 



I r* (tin utAtiPiiiciit on thle P<^nl "I an fmlnont Ornnan ophthal- 
hunanpw cui^ can Iw made to alxniiilo ainiriu^y in tho 

B^^IX.p. 103). 



in&ncy. or, more specifically, where 8%^t was lost 
prior to the completaon of the second year of life. 

It nmst further be kept in mind, in connection with 
all statistics aa to congenital blindnees, that they axe 
very far &om. indicating avoi Uw approximate number 
of cases in which blindnsss is due to hereditary infiu- 
mces. Leaving out of consideration the fact that in 
a conrndmabla number of cases of cMigenital blindness 
the d^ect is doa to other than hereditary influences, 
certain c^ the leading causes of blindness which are 
to a greatv or less extent hereditary in their character 
may not oporate to bring about loss of vision ontil the 
p«9on is w^ on in life. Aa <inr»mplftB of these may 
be mentioned cataract and retimtis pigmentosa, the 
forma- of which is poiuqis the most important single 
cause of Mindnaaa, and as already pointed out (p. 32) 
is peculiarly a conoHnitant of old age. As a matter 
of fact, it b probable that in the great majority of 
cases where blindnees results from hereditary causes, 
loss of vision does not take place until adult life, and 
for this reason the distinction between "congenital" 
and "acquired" blindnees is entirdy lacking in the 
significance wluch a similar distinction has in the 
case of deaf-mutism. By reason of this fact, as well 
as of the uncwtain accuracy of the returns as to con- 
gemtal blindness, it has been considered inadvisable 
to make any genial diffwentiation in the statistics 
between these two- classes of blindness. 

While the figores in Table 62 probably ^ve a reap 
Bonably accurate indication of the relative importance 
of the differeat groups with respect to age when vi^on 
was lost, the distribution would probably differ to a 
certain extent if schedules had been received from 
every blind person. As has already been seen, the 
percentage of blind for whom schedules were received 
was distinctly smaller for the blind under 20 and over 
60 than it was for those in the early and middle yeats- 
of adult life. As a resalt, the relative number of cases 
in which vision was lost when the blind person was 
xmder 20 years of age would probably have been scmie- 
what greater than that shown in the table if complete 
retnms had been received. Furthermore, since a large 
majority of tiie blind over 60 (58.6 per cent in the case 
of those returning schedules who reported their age 
when vision was lost) did not lose their sight until after 
reaching that age, it ia apparent that any deficient^ 
in the relative number at these ages who returned 
schedules aa compared with those at the earlier ages 
would normally bring about a reduction in the rela- 
tive numbhr reporting themselves as having lost their 
sight after the completion of their sixtieth year. H 
the foregoing Buppositions, that persons losing their 
sight before tho completion of their twentieth or after 
the completion of their sixtieth year were in actual 
fact somewhat more numerous relatively than appears 
from the table, are correct, as seems not improbable 
it follows of course as a ncceesaty coroUary that the 
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proportions shown for persons losing their vision dur- 
ing tho parly and middle years of &dult life must of 
necessity be somewhat above the true figures. 

RelaHon to sa. — When the distribution of the male 
and femaleblind according to age when vision was lost. 
as shown in Table 62, is compared, important differ- 
«Dciia are observed. The nature of these differences is 
brought out somewhat more clearly by the following 
table, which shows the percentage of the male and 
female blind, respectively, returning schedules wjio lost 
their sight in each of the three main periods of life. 
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These percentages show that a much larger propor- 
tion of males than of females lost their sight in the early 
or middle years of adult life (about one-half as com- 
pared with about two-fifthsV while the proportions 
who lost their sight in infancy, childhood, or youth 
and in old age were both lai^er for females than for 
mftlee. This marked difference between the two sexes 
with regard to the period of life when loss of sight oc- 
CTured is of course the result in the main of the cases 
of blindness from industrial accidents or occupational 
diseases, which, as already pointed out, are important 
among the male blind but are relatively few among 
the females, and in which, of cotirse, loss of sight woidd 
for the most part have occurred during the early or 
middle years of adult life. As a result of the difference 
in the relative extent to which loss of sight occurs at the 
different ages for the two sexes the median age at loss of 
sight is nearly five years less for males than for females, 
Uie Bgures being 39.5 and 44.3 years, respectively. 

Among both the male and the female blind the 
group made up of persons who lost their sight when 
less than 5 years old comprises a larger number than 
any other 5-year or 10-year group shown in Table 62, 
slightly more than one-seventh (15 per cent) of the 
male blind and somewhat more than one-sixth (18.3 
per cent) of the female blind falling in this group. 
P«sons reported as blind from birth or as having lost 
their sight during the first year of life represcnte<l 
about one-tenth (10.6 per cent) of the male blind and 
about one-eighth (13 per cent) of the female bhnd, 
The differences in this case of course do not mean that 
there is actually a greater risk of blindness in infancy in 
the case of females than of males, but merely reflect 
the greater risk to which males are exposed during 
adult hfe, as a result of which a smaller proportion of 



the blind males than of the blind females lose their 
sight during their earher years. If the distribution 
were made throughout by 5-year groups, the group 
comprising persons who lost their sight when from 60 
to 64 years of age would rank second in importance for 
each sex, 6.4 per cen* of the male blind and 7.2 per 
cent of the female being included in this group. 
About one-third (33.7 per cent) of the male blind lost 
their sight during the three decades of life between 
25 and 54, the corresponding proportion for fcmalea 
being about one-fourth (24.9 per cent). 

Significance of llie staiistics. — It must of course 
bo remembered in connection with the census sta- 
tistics as to age when vision was lost that they 
show merely the number of blind hving at the dat« 
of the enimieration who lost their sight at the re- 
spective ages, and hence that they are subject to 
certain distinct limitations as to their value. They 
do not show the relative number who within a given 
year or other period of time lose sight at each age, 
and they are still further from measuring the relative 
incidence of blindness at the respective ages. The 
fact that loss of sight was reported as having occurred 
during the first five years of life more frequently than 
at any other age, for example, does not mean that the 
risk of blindness is greater during infancy and early 
childhood than it is at any other time of life; nor does 
it necessarily prove that among the blind losing their 
sight in any given period of time the number losing 
sight during the first five years will he greater than 
the nmnber losing it at any subsequent period of life. 
If the risk of blindness were exactly the same in every 
year of life, the number of blind persons enumerated 
on any given date who had lost their sight during the 
first five years of life would, oil other things being 
equal, be greater than the niunber losing sight in any 
subsequent 5-year period merely by reason of the fact 
that more persons have lived through the first five 
years of life than through any subsequent quinquen- 
niuro, so that there have been more possible cases of 
blindness at these ages than at any other. To express 
the situation in another way, among the blind living 
at any ^ven time, there will, all other things being 
equal, be more who lost their sight in the earhest 
yeais of life than in any subsequent period of equal 
length, for the reason that the living bUnd who lost 
their siglit in these years represent the accumulation 
of the greater part of a cent^^7, while each succeeding 
group with regard to age when vision was lost will 
have been accumulating for an increasingly briefer 
period, comprising in the case of the latest age groups 
perhaps not over 10 years. Thus those now Uving 
who lost their sight when under 5 years of aga wiU 
include some who lost their sight very recently and 
are still young and others who lost their sight many 
years ago and are now old, while those who lost their 
sight in extreme old age and are still living must all 
have lost thdr sight recently. 
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From one standpoint, however, and that perhaps 
the most practical one, the figures presented in 
Table 62, showing the distribution of the present blind 
population according to age when vision was lost, 
may be regarded as having a greater value than would 
figures showing accurately the risk of blindness at the 
various ages or the relative number of cases in which 
sight is lost at the different ages in any given year, 
in that they indicate what reduction in the blind 
population might be effected by a reduction in the 
incidence of blindness at any particular period of life. 
For instance, although the risk of blindness in infancy, 
childhood, or youth is relatively small, yet the com- 
plete elimination of that risk would reduce the blind 
population by 30.S per cent, or nearly one-third. 
Similarly, the elimination of the risk of blindness dur- 
ing the early or middle years of adult life would reduce 
the blind population by 47.4 per cent, or nearly one- 
half, while the elimination of the high risk in old age 
would cause a reduction of only 21.8 per cent, or one- 
fifth, in the number of existing cases. Of course, the 
earlier the age at which sight is lost the greater the 
magnitude of the misfortune; loss of sight in infancy 
means a life of blindness, while loss of sight in old age 
fffdinarily means only a few years of that affliction. 
For this reason the increase in individual happiness 
and the benefits to society in general that would accrue 
from a successful campaign against blindness in early 
life would obviously be vastly greater than those 
which would result from a corresponding reduction in 
the blindness occurring in old age. 

Risi of blindneas at ihe different agta. — ^It is ap- 
parent from what has already been said that the census 
figures afford no indication Qf the actual ri^ of blind- 
ness at the respective ages. The only way in which 
this could be ascertained would be to take the non- 
blind population on a given date, ascertain its age 
distribution, and record ^e number of cases of blind- 
ness occurring at each age during the ensuing year. 
The ratio between the total number of persons of a 
^ven 1^ on the given date and the number losing 
their vision within a year from that date would under 
normal conditions of course indicate the probability of 
blindness occurring at that age. So far as available 
information shows, however, no attempt has ever been 
made to determine the risk of blindness at the different 
ages on such a basis; indeed, manifest difficulties exist 
in the way of carrying out any such attempt. The 
risk may be ascertained approximately, however, 
by comparing the number of blind losing their sight 
at the individual agee with the total number of 
persons in the general population who have already 
attained these ages. The principle underlying this 
method is obvious. Every person who has reached 
or passed a given age represents a potential case of 
blindness at that age, unless he had already lost his 
sight before attuning it. Thus a population of 
100,000 represents 100,000 potoitial cases of bliodnees 



before the completion of the first year of life; assuming 
that of these, 100 actually lost their sight when lees 
than 1 year old, the risk of blindness at this ago may 
be stated as 1 in 1,000. Similarly, if the total popula- 
tion under 1 year of age is 10,000, and if it be assumed 
that the population 1 year old or over includes 50 of 
the 100 persona who lost their sight before reaching the 
age of 1, the total number of possible cases of blindness 
occurring during the second year of life will be 89,950, 
and if 50 had actually lost their sight at this age, the 
ratio between 50 and 89,950 would virtuaJlyrepresent 
the risk that blindness will occur during the second 
year of life — in other words, the probability that an 
infant 1 year old will lose its sight before reaching 
its second birthday would be about 1 in 1,799. This 
method of calculating the risk of blindness at the 
respective ages does not of course possess strict 
mathematical accuracy, as no allowance is made 
for pos^ble changes with the lapse of time in the 
risk at any given age, additional cases of blindness 
among those who have attained, but not yet passed, 
the given age, increase in the population, and deaths; 
but it does furnish an approximate indication, 
although somewhat crude, of the probability of becom- 
ing blind at the respective ages of life. 

The returns as to age when vision was lost for the 
United States at the census of 1910 repreeent such 
a small proportion of the total blind population 
that a calculation of the risk of blindness on the 
above basis has not seemed advisable. Such a 
computation was, however, made by die Swiss 
Statistical Office in connection with its report on the 
census of the blind for 1895-96, and is reproduced 
hero by reason of the interest which it is beUeved 
to possess as an illustration of the method just do- 
scribed, especially as conditions in Switzerland are 
probably much more static than in most civilized 
countries,* so that the results of such a computation 
in all likelihood more nearly express the actual probv 
bilities than would ordinarily be the case. In ex- 
planation of the table it should be stated that while 
the census was confined to persons blind in both 
eyes, the age at which sight was lost in each eye 
was reported, so that the computation is based upon 
a comparison of the ntunber of eyes becoming blind 
at each age with twice the number ol inbabitanta 
(that is, the total number of eyee) who had attained 
that age, a difference the effect of which would be to 
increase somewhat the ratios for the earlier ages and 
to decrease those for the later, as compared with 
the ratios which would have been obtained had the 
age when sight was lost in the second eye been the 



' Between 1870 and 18S6-M the latio of blind to toUl papula 



tion in SwitMrUnd chkngod onlv tnm 76.1 per 100,000 to 73.S 

ST 100,000. Between 1860 and 1900 the i^ diottibntlon «f 
e popuUtion changed to flligfatljr, ttUd-rely, that if tbe i^ioe 
of buna to total pqmlation tot the different age group* had bam 
the same in each year aa those diown for the ceoMU <rf 18W-M> 
the ratio of blind to total popuUtioa without jH-MiwiiiiB it tgt 
would have changed onljr from S0.6 to 72.1 per If" ""^ 
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sole bssis of compatation : and further, that in com- 
puting the ratios in the last coiuma a proportional 
increase has been made in the figures in the first column 
to cover cases not included in the returns as to age 
when vision was lost,' It should be stated, moreover, 
that the method of compulation employed is not 
strictly in accord with that above described, in that no 
allowance has been made for those already blind 
when they reached the specified age, so that after 
the tirst age group the ratios in the lost column are 
slightly below the true figure, the magnitude of the 
difference increasing with each succeeding group; 
Ihe absolute difference, however, is in no case great, 
amounting only to 0.19 for the final age group. 
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The above table of course represents conditions only 
in Switzerland, and a similar presentation for the 
United States would probably give very different 
results. At the same time the table indicates fairly 
well the variations which take place during life in the 
risk of blindness. Upon the data contained in this 
table and another table showing the risk of blindness 
for each eye separately at different ages the report in 
which the figures appear bases the following conclu- 
sons as to the risk of blindness at different periods 
of life:* 

1. Great risk of bUndness exists during tbe first year of life. 

2. The risk of blindneA ia smftUest during school age. 



' Tbe lotAl number of blind persons onumerat^d was 2,107, but 
tbe ntvina aa to a^ when viaon was lost covered only 1,TS3. In 
coajKxtiag the ratioe it was assamed tbat the number of caaee ia 
vbidi tbe ■Lgfat of en eve waa reported as lost at the specified age 
WM to Ihe actual number of casoe in which the eight of an eye 
wiB lost at that age among persons included in the census as 1,783 
«M to 2,107- Pot example, while ihe number of eyes reported 
M having bec<Huo blind at less than 5 years of aee was S03, as ahown 
ia like table, the figure used in computing the ratio in the last 
rahUBn of the table was 949 <S03: 949 :: l.Tg3 : 2,107). 

' IVhr, op. cit., p. 23. The first conclusion is based upon the 
table nowing the incidence of bUndne«e for each eye separately, 
•onnlinK to which the number of peTsous blind in both eyes who 
loA the sight of the right eye when under 1 year of age was 1.23 per 
lO.OM inhabitants and the number who lost that of the left eye 
1.32 pet 10,000. 



From the sixteenth lo the fiftieth year the risk of bUndnea 
ilowly l>ut steadily. 

4, Beginning with the fifty-first year it mounts rapidly. 

5. The greatest risk of blindneaa eiiets between the seventy- 
sixth and eightieth year.' 

Comparison with foreign countries. — The only foreign 
cotmtriea for which statistics in regard to age when 
vision was lost are available in such a form as to per- 
mit a direct comparison with the corresponding figiu-es 
for the United States are Bavaria, Wurttemberg, and 
Ireland. Table 65 shows the distribution on this 
basis of the blind population of these countries in 
comparison with that of the United States. 

In addition to the countries shown in this table, 
several other countries publish statistics as to age 
when vision was lost, although not in a form that 
will permit of such a direct and detailed comparison 
with the United States as is made in Table 65. At 
the Swiss census of the blind of 1895-96 the age when 
vision was lost was, as already stated, reported for 
each eye separately, and therefore the statistics ti?*nd 
to credit a larger proportion of oases to the earlier 
ages and a smaller proportion to the later than would 
be shown had the basis been solely the age when viaon 
was lost in the second eye; of the total number report- 
ing age when vision was lost, about one-third were 
cases where sight was lost in infancy, childhood, or 
youth {right eye 35.2 per cent, left eye 34.4 per cent), 
about two-fifths cases where it was lost in the early 
or middle years of adult life (right 40.2 per cent, left 
40.4 per cent), and about one-fourth cases where it 
was lijst in old age (right 24.6 per cent, left 25.2 per 
cant). In Canada the age when incapacitated was 
tisked in connection with the enumeration of the blind 
in 1911; of those reporting (2,487 out of a total of 
3,238), 27.9 per cent reported it as under 5 years, 7.5 
per cent aa from 5 to 9 years, 5.1 per cent as from 10 to 
14 years, 24.2 per cent as from 15 to 49 years, and 35.4 
per cent as 50 yeare or over. In Austria the number 
born blind was reported in connection with the statis- 
tics of the blind formerly presented in the annual 
report on health statistics issued by the Statistical 
Central Commission; in 1906, the latest year for which 
statistics of the blind were pubUshed, 2,077 out of a 
total of 13,970, or 14.9 per cent, wore reported as 
bom blind. In addition to the comitries already 
mentioned, the number bhnd "from oarUest youth" 
was reported in Germany at the census of 1900, and 
the number blind from "infancy" in Scotland at the 
census of 1911, the proportion of the total number 
reported represented by the class indicated bt^ng 
25.6 per cent in the former instance and 5.5 per cent 
in the latter. 

• It is not entirely clear why the greatest risk of blindnees should 
have been credited to this age period rather than to the period "30 
years or over. " It will be seen from Table 64 that this latter period 
shows a higher incidence than any other, and presumably the addi- 
tional cases of blindneaa which would ullimately occur amon^ tbe 
papulation at these ages would be much more numerous relatively 
than for the other age groups. 
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Cfemjwrwon «n(A prmtwi* censiuM. — ^Table 66 shows 
for the censuses of 1910 and 1880 the distribution 
according to age when vision was lost of the blind 
population for whoJn the inquiry on this point was 
answered. The figures for 1900 are omitted by rea- 
son of their uncertain comparability with those for the 
otiier censuses, due to differences in the basis of tabu- 
lation as already described (see pp. 18, 19), and those 
for 1890 by reason of the fact that at that census the 
returns as to age when vision was lost were not tabu- 
lated in the same detail as at the other two censuses. 

There was a substantial decrease between 1880 and 
1910 in the proportion of blind who had lost their sight 
in childhood or youth, 36.2 per cent of those reporting 
at the earher census stating that they became blind 
before the completion of their twentieth year, as com- 
pared with a coiresponding percentage of 30.8 in 1910. 
The proportions who had Imt their vision at 00 years 
of age or over and between 20 and 69 years of age, 
respectively, were, on the other hand, somewhat 
hitler at the later census than at the earlier, the per- 
omtages losing it at 60 years or over being 28.6 and 
26.4, respectively, and Uie percentages losing it be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 59 years 40.7 and 37.4, re- 
q>ectively. To some extent these changes are due to 
a change in the age distribution of the general popula- 
tion, i^ch contained a smaller proportion of children 
and a larger proportion of old people in 1910 than in 
1880; at the same time it appears reasonably certain 
that there has been a definite decrease in the extent 
to which blindness occurs at the earlier ages (see p. 35). 



It will be observed that the proportion reported as 
bom blind shows a decrease in 1910 as compared with 
1880, whereas the proportion reported as losing their 
sight after birth but when less than 1 year old shows 
an increase. It is probable that these* apparently 
contrasting tendencies result in large measure from 
a more accurate segregation, particularly in cases of 
blindness from ophthalmia neonatorum, which in all 
probability were fonnerly often reported as cases of 
congenital blindness, whereas at the present time this 
is not so frequently the case. For purposes of com- 
parison these two groups should be combined; when 
this is done it will be seen that the proportion losing 
sight before the completion of the first year shows a 
substantial decrease — from 15.3 per cent in 1880 to 
11.6 per cent in 1910. Most of the decrease shown 
for the group comprising persons who were under 20 
years of age when they lost th^ eight is in fact due 
to the decrease in the proportion who were under 1 
year of age when they lost their sight, the decreases in 
the percentages reporting loss of sight as occurring 
when from 1 to 4 years of age and from 6 to 9 years 
of age being comparatively small, and the percentage 
reporting it as occurring between the ages of 10 and 
19 showing practically no change. 

Each of the groups into wluch persons losing th^ 
sight in adult life are divided shows an increase in its 
proportion of the total ; the increase is, however, ccon- 
paratively slight except for the two groups comprising 
persons losing their sight between 45 and 59. As a 
result of the various changes between 1880 and 1910 
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in the <listributioa of the blind population according 
to age when Wsion was lost, the median age when 
TisioD was lost increased about 5 years — from 35.7 
yeus to 41 years. 
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Mention has ab-eady been made of the fact that the 
changes between ISSO and 1910 in the distribution of 
the blind population according to age when vision was 
lost were probably due in part to changes in the age 
distribution of the general population. A rough meas- 
ure of the influence of this factor may be obtained by 
ascertaining the changes which would have taken place 
between 1880 and 1910 in the distribution of the blind 
population according to age when vision was lost if 
the incidence of blindness at the different ages, calcu- 
lated according to the method employed by the Swiss 
Statistical Office (see p. 84), had been the same in 1910 
as it was in 1880, and comparing these changes with 
those which actually took place. The basis for each 
a comparison is presented in Table 67. 

TTiis table makes it fairly evident that the decrease 
between 1880 and 1910 in the proportion of the blind 
reported as having lost their sight in childhood or 
youth can not be fully explained by changes in the 
age distribution of the genera) population, but was 
most probably due in part to an actual decrease in 
the incidence of blindness in early life and more par- 
ticularly in the first five years of life; for if the inci- 
dence of blindness in each age period had been the 
same in 1910 as it was la 1880, the percentage of the 
blind in 1910 who lost their sight under the age of 5 
wouH have been 19.1, whereas it was ia fact 16.4. thus 
indicating that the iofiuence of the decrease in the 



proportion of children in the general population must 
have been reenlorced hy other factors. Of particular 
interest are the differences in the percentages losing 
sight before the completion of the first year of life 
(including those bom blind), the percentage for 1880 
being 15.3, that for the hypothetical blind population 
in 1910, 13.4, and that for the actual blind population 
in 1910, 11.6. The increase in 1910 as compared with 
1880 in the proportion who were from 20 to 59 when 
they lost their sight is somewhat greater for the actual 
than for the hypothetical bhnd population, tliis fact 
tending to indicate that there was either a slight in- 
crease in the incidence of blindness at these ages, 
or that the decrease was less than at other periods of 
life. This seems not Improbabte in view of the great 
industrial growth of the country during this period, 
as a result of which 28,3 per cent of the popxdation 
gainfully employed in 1910 were engaged in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits, including mining, 
as compared with a corresponding percentage of 21,8 
in 1880, a change that would naturally be attended 
by an increase in the number of cases of blindness 
from injury, and hence in the incidence of blindness 
during the years of economic activity. 
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Table 68 shows the distribution according to age 
when vision was lost of the male and female blind 
population reporting on this subject at the cen- 
suses of 1910 and 1890. Comparative statistics for 
1880 are not available, and the oomparsbifity of 
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those for 1900 ia bo UBcertain that it has seemed 
madviaable to present them. Moreorer, owing to the 
difference in Uie definition of blindness employed at 
tJie two censuses covered by the table, the figures given 
can not be token as necessarily incUcating the exact 
(dianges that took place in the interval between 1S90 
and 1910; they should, however, ^ve a general indi- 
cation of any pronounced differences between the two 



sexes as regards changes in the dlstiibntlon of the 
blind according to age when vision was lost. The fi^ 
urea for 1 890 do not include the blind Indians, Chinese, 
or Japanese, for whom apparently no returns were 
secured as to age when vision was lost; owing, how- 
ever, to the comparatively small number of these rrncea 
returning schedules in 1910, this onusuon does not 
materially affect the comparability of the figures. 
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The proportion of the female blind reported as having 
lost iheir sight respectively before and after the comple- 
tion of their twentieth year shows only a slight change 
during tlie 20-year period, practically one-third of the 
total number reporting at each census having lost sight 
in childhood or youth. In the case of the male blind, 
however, there was a definite decrease in the proportion 
who had lost their sight In childhood or youth and a 
corresponding increase in the proportion who had lost 
it in adult life. In particular, the female blind show 
no change in the proportion reporting loss of vision as 
having occurred before the completion of the first year 
(including those bom blind), the percentage being 13 at 
each census, while the male blind show a decrease in this 
respect from 12.4 to 10.6. Thus, while in 1S90 the pro- 
portion reported as having tost their sight in adult life 
and in childhood or youth, respectively, was practically 
the same for each sex, in 1910 the proportion of the for- 
mer was somewhat greater, and that of the latter some- 
what less, for males than for females. Inasmuch as the 
causes affecting the incidence of blindness during the 
earlier years of life would affect each sex in practically 
ttie same degree, it is clear that the explanation of the 
statistical phen<Hnenon under consideration must be 
sought in conditions affecting the incidence of blind- 
ness in adult life. In general, the figures in Table 68 
would seem to indicate that in the case of the females 
any influence which may have been at work during the 
period covered to modify the incidence of bhndness 
affected each of the two main periods of life to approxi- 
mately the same extent, relatively speaking, but that in 
the case of the males influences must have been at 
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work either to increase the incidence of blindness in 
adult life or to cause it to decrease less rapidly than 
that in childhood or youth. Ihat this was the case 
seems probable by reason of the great industrial devel- 
opment of the United States during the period in 
question, which, as already pointed out, would tend to 
increase the incidence of blindness in adult life by in- 
creasing the nmnber of cases of blindness from indu»- 
trial accident or occupational disease, and furthermore 
would mainly affect the male population. 

StatiaHcafor divisions and states. — General Table 18 
(p. ISS) shows, for each geographic division and state, 
the distribution by age when vision was lost of the 
blind population in 1910 for whom special schedules 
were returned. 

Bdation to race and nativUy. — In General Table 19 
(p. 190) the distribution according to age when vision 
waa lost ia given for the blind population in 1910 for 
whom special schedules were returned, classified ac- 
cording to race, nativity, and sex, by broad age groups. 
Table 69 shows the per cent distribution, by age when. 
vision was lost, of the total and the male and female 
blind population in each race and nativity class for 
whom schedules were returned. 

A larger proportion of the native whites lost their 
flight in childhood or youth and a smaller proportion 
in the early and middle years of adult bfe and in 
old age than was the case with any other of the 
classes shown in the table, somewhat more than one- 
third (S6.4 per cent) having been less than 20 yeats of 
age ^en vision waa lost, somewhat more than two- 
fifths (44 per cent) between 20 and 64 years of age. 
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tmd about one-fifth (19.6 per cent) 65 years of age or 
over. In particular, the proportion who lost sight 
daring the first year of life, including those reported 
as Uind from birth, (14.5 per cent, or about one- 
serentb) was much higher than for any other class, 
the corresponding percentage for the Negroes, who show 
the next highest proportion, being only 7, or less than 
one-half as great. Of the foreign-bom whit«6, on the 
other hand, but slightly more than one-tenth (11.8 per 
cent) tost their sight in childhood or youth, while about 
one-third (32.2 per cont) lost it in old age, a proportion 
higher than that shown for any other class, and some- 
what lees than three-fifths (56 per cent) between the 
agos of 20 and 64, this latter figure also being the 
highest shown for any class. Of the N^roes, about 
one-fourth (24.8 per cent) lost their sight in childhood 



or youth, about one-fifth (20.1 per cent) in old age, and 
somewhat more than one-half (55.1 per cent) in the 
early or middle years of adult life; the percentage re- 
porting that sight was lost in old age was only aUghtly 
higher than among the native whites, who, as already 
pointed out, show the lowest percentage in this ro- 
spect, and the percentage reporting that sight was lost 
in early or middle adult life was very nearly the same 
as that for the foreign-bom whites, who show the 
highest percentage in this group. In the case of the 
classes included under the heading of " All other," the 
proportion who lost sight in childhood or youth was 
practically the same as in the case of the Nf^roes ; the 
proportion who lost it in old ^e, however, was some- 
what greater and the proportion who lost it in eariy 
or middle adult life somewhat lees. 
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The differences between the respective race and 
nativity classes with regard to age when loss of vision 
occurred are of course to some extent due to differ- 
ences in ^e distribution. In particular, the high per- 
centage of the foreign-bom white blind who lost their 
flight in adult life and especially in old age and the low 
percentage who lost it in childhood or youth merely 
reflect the circumstance that the members of this class 
were for the moat part adults when they came to the 
United States, so that the blind of this nativity doss 
in the United States will almost always bo persona 
who lost their sight in adult life. 

^Vhen the distribution for the two sexes is com- 
pared, it will be observed that for every race and 
nativity class the proportion who lost sight during 
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early or middle adult life was much higher and the pro- 
portion who lost it in old age much lower for males 
than for females, while the percentage who lost it in 
childhood or youth was also somewhat lower for males 
than for females in every class except the Negroes, 
among whom it was practically the same for the two 
sexes. One reason for these differences lies in the 
fact that blindness from injury, which occurs mainly 
during the early or midiUe years of adult life, is 
largely confined to males; it is also true that venereal 
infection (other than ophthalmia neonatorum and 
congenital syphilis) occurs mainly in the same period 
of life and probably more frequently among males than 
among females. In the case of the foreign-born 
whites a marked difference in the age distiibution of 
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the two sexee contributes to a considerable d^p-ee to 
the difference in distribution according to age at loss 
of sight, aa the male population of this class comprises 
ft larger proportion of the younger adults and a smaller 
proportion of old people tiian does the female. 

"nie difference between the two sexes in respect to 
the proportion who lost sight respectively between 
20 and 64 years of ^e and when 65 years of age or 
over is on the whole somewhat more marked among 
the Negroes than in any other class, about three- 
fifths of the males (59.4 per cent) having lost sight 
during early or middle adult life and less than one- 
sixth (15.7 per cent) in old age, as compared with 
corresponding proportions of less than one-half (48.2 
per c«it) and more than one-fourth (27.2 per cent) 
for the females. This seems somewhat surprising in 
view of the circumstance that the Negro population 
IB concentrated mainly in regions where industries 
having a special hazard of blindness are not carried 
on to any very great extent, so that the difference be- 
tween the two sexes would be expected to fall below, 
rather than exceed, the average, and in view of the 
further circumstance that there is no marked difference 
in the age distribution of the general population of the 
two sexee such as exists in the case of the foreign-bom 
i^tes, the percentage of the Negro male population 
65 or over (3.1) in fact exceeding that of the female 
(2.9). Ilie high incidence of blindness at the latest ages 
among JHegro females, of which mention has already 
been made (p. 54), appears to be in part responsible 
for this difference; the proportion who lost their sight 
at the age of 80 or over among the females of this 
race, for example, was 8.6, tiie same aa for tbe females 
among the foreign-bom whites, who constitute the 
oldest of the race and nativity classes, aa compared 
with a corresponding percentage of ooly 4.6 for the 
Negro males. The difference in the proportion of 
males and females, respectively, who lost their sig^t 
between the ages of 75 and 79 is also striking in the 
case of Negroes, tiie percentage being 2.5 for males 
and 5.7 for females, llie possibility already pointed 
out (p. 55) that the blind Negro males comprise a 
relatively large number who lost their sight in middle 
life by reason of venereal disease would also help to 
account for the difference. In this connection it may 
be noted that tiie difference in the proportion who lost 
ught between 20 and 64 years for Uie two sexes is 
nearly as great in the case of the Negroes as in that 
of the for»gn-bom whites, altbou^ t^e risk of blind- 
ness from injury is much greater in the case of the 
latter, and also that Ne^ro males who lost their sight 
between the ages of 25 and 54, when venereal disease 
most commonly occurs, formed 40.9 per cent (or about 
two-fifths) of the total for males of this class, a higher 
percentage than is shown for this period of life by 
any of the other race and nativity classes, both of 
wUch facts tend very strongly to confirm the supposi- 
tion j&st referred to. 



The effect of the variations in the distribution of 
the different race and nativity classes and of the two 
sexes in regard to age when vision was lost is perhi^M 
brought out more dearly by Table 70, which shows 
for each race and nativity class, by sex, the median 
age when vision was lost. 
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The median age when vision was lost was lowest for 
the native whites (35.9 years) and highest for the 
foreign-bom whites (54.6 years). For each class the 
median age is higher for females than for males; but in 
the case of the native whites and the classes included 
under the heading of ' ' Other colored ' ' the difference ifl 
comparatively small (2.5 and 4.8 years, respectively), 
while among the foreign-bom whites it rises to 7 years, 
largely by reason of the greater age of the female popu- 
lation, and among the Negroes to 7.5 years. 

It has already been pointed out that differences in 
the constitution of the general population as r^ards 
age are to some extent responsible for the differences 
between the respective race and nativity classes as 
regards age when loss of sight occurred. The effect 
of these differences, as well as of the changes in the 
incidence ci blindness at the different ages, is to a cer- 
tain degree eliminated in Table 71, which shows for 
three broad e^ groups, comprising, respectively, per^ 
sons imder 20 years of age, from 20 to 64 years oi age, 
and 66 years of age or over, the distribution in respect 
to age when visfbn was lost <^ the total and the male and 
female blind population for all classes combined and 
for the native and foreign-bom whites and the Negroes. 

One interesting fact brought out by this table 
is the distinct difference among those under 20 yeais 
of age in the distribution of the sexes with regard to 
age when vision was lost, the proportion who lost it 
during the first two years of life (including those 
reported as bom blind) being noticeably higher for 
females than for males, while for each of the other age 
groups the percentage is higher for males. As the 
causes producing blindness during infancy presumably 
operate equally for the two sexes, these figures would 
seem to bear out what has previously been said 
(p. 40) as to the probability that even in childhood 
and early youth the risk of blindness from accident is 
distinctly greater for males than for females. Amtng 
the blind 20 to 64 yeais of age the proporticai who lost 
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«ght in each aga period under 20 is with compara- 
tively few exceptions less, and the proportion who lost 
it between 20 and 64 greater, for males than for females. 
Among the blind over 65 years of age the proportion 



who lost their sight betwemi the ages of 20 and 64 b 
again distinctly greats for molea than for females. 
The probable reasons for this hare already be«i 
discussed (see p. 89). 
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It wiU be noted that for each of the three broad 
age groups shown in the table the percentage who 
loet sight before the completion of tiie first year of 
life is higher for the native whites than for any other 
dasB, the difference in most cases being considerable. 
Furthermore, for each of the two groups into which 
adults are divided the proportion who lost sight when 
under 20 is highest for tiua class ; the difference is very 
large in the case of those under 65 but only slight in 
the case of those over 66. 

In two out of the tjiree race and nativity classes for 
which figures are presented in the table the proportion 
who lost sight after the completion of the twentieth 
year among the blind who were between 20 and 64 is, 
aa was to be expected, much higher for the males than 
for the females; in tiie case of the Negroes, however, 
the difference is less striking. This latter excep- 
tion is somewhat difficult of explanation, although 
the fact that the industrial hazard is oompara- 
tively small for members of this race, and the fiuther 



fact that tiiere ia no important difference in age 
distribution to affect the figures, are probably to 
some extent responsible. Among the blind 65 or 
over, on the other hand, Hie contrast between the 
two sexes as regards tiie proportion who lost their 
sight between tj^e ages of 20 and 64 is much mora 
striking for the Negroes than for the other classes^ 
practically one-half (49.1 per cent) of the N^fro males 
Ikaving been between 20 and 64 when loss of sight 
occurred, as compared with only about one-third 
(34.7 per cent) of the Negro femalee. 

Relation to age at enumeration. — General Table 20 
(p. 194) shows the distribution according to age when 
vision was lost of the blind population in 1910 for 
whom special schedules were returned, classified ac- 
cording to age at enumeration. Table 72, based on 
this table, shows the per cent distribution according 
to age wh«i vision was lost in combination with a 
somewhat broader grouping as to age at eaumwation 
than is given in General Table 20. 
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With each successive age period the proportion of the 
total number of blind who lost th«r sight in early life 
diminishes for two obvious reasons. In tile first place 
tixe total includes those who lost their sight during 
that age period, thus reducing the proportion who lost 
their sight before reaching the given period, and 
secondly with advancing age the nuflrt>er of survivors 
of those who lost their ^ght at an earlier age is natur- 
ally reduced by deaths. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, in svery age period below 35, t^e number of 
blind who were either bom blind or lost tiieir si^t in 
infancy is larger than the number losing their sight 
during any later age period. Of the blind who were 
between 35 and 44 a laiger number lost their sight 
between 26 and 34 than in any of the earlier age periods 
distinguished in the table, although even in ^^ia case, 
n tJie compuison were made by individual decades, 
the first decade of life would still make the largest con- 



tribution. For the later age groups in practically every 
instance ihe most numerous group is that comprising 
persons who lost their sight in the years immediately 
preceding. Thus in the t^ group "45 to 64 years" 
the number who lost their sight between the ages of 
35 and 44 is greater than the number losing it in any 
other age period, while of those from SS to 69 years of 
age somewhat more tlian one-third (36.8 per cent) lost 
it between the ages of 4S and 64, a proportion mudi 
greater than that shown for any other age period. The 
age group "60 to 64 years" constitutes an apparent 
exception to the tendency above referred to, in that 
the meet nimierous single group in respect to age 
when viuon was lost is that comprising persona who 
lost it between the ages of 45 and 54. This apparent 
exception is, however, obviously explained by the fact 
that this age period covers ten years of life while the 
next period, "66 to 69 years," coven only five yean. 
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Tho blind from 70 to 74 years of age comprised a laxger 
nmnber who lost their sight between the ages of 65 and 
69 than of peraons who lost it at any earUer age, and 
those from 75 to 78 a laiger number who lost it between 
the ages of 70 and 74. Among those 80 or over, however, 
the most numerous group is that made up of persona 
loaing their sight after the completion of their eightieth 
year. These facts of course bring out clearly, in another 
way, what has already been said in regard to the risk 
of blindness at the various f^es, namely, that the risk 



of blindness during the fitst year of life ia compar»- 
tively high, that during childhood and youth it is very 
low, and that beginning with adult life it increasea 
with constantly accelerated rapidity. 

Table 73 shows the per cent distribution, by age at 
enumeration, of the blind population in 1910 for whom 
special schedules were returned, classified according to 
age when vision was lost. The absolute figures from 
which this table is derived are presented in General 
Table 20 (p. 194). 
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Ihis table brings out somewhat more clearly the 
fact that the relatively high age of the blind popula- 
tion aa a whole id due chiefiy to the circumstance that 
blindness is primarily a defect attendant upon old age. 
Of the tot^ number of blind returning scbedulee, 
practically one-half (49 per cent) were 60 years old or 
over at ^e date of the enumeration; but of those 
reported as bom blind, or, in other words, as having 
been blind all their lives, only 7.5 per cent, or about 
one-fourteenth, had reached that age, and of those re- 
porting blindness as occurring during their first year of 
life, 4.6 per cent, or about 1 in 25. On the other hand, 
while peistois under 20 formed only 8.8 per cent, or 
about one-twelfth, of the total blind population for 
whom schedulea were received, they formed 40.1 per 
cent, or about two-fiftha, of those reported as bom 
blind, and 44.4 per cent, or somewhat more than two- 
fifths, of those who lost their sight during their first 
year of life. &nce in the general population whose 
age was reported the percentages 60 years of age or 
over and under 20 years of age were, respectively, 6.8 
and 42, it is plain that the reason for the difference 
between the age distribution of the blind and the 
total population, as shown in Table 14 (p. 32), conaiats 
merely in the large number becoming blind in the 
later yean of life. 



It will be observed as r^ards those reported as 
bom blind that the number who were from 5 to 9 
years of age at tiie date of the enumeration was 
much greater than the number under 5 years, and 
that they increase slowly in number with each suc- 
ceeding 5-year age group up to the age of 20, instead 
of decreasing, aa would normally be the case. A 
similar situation exists in the case of those who lost 
their sight while less than 1 year of age or between 
the ages xA 1 and 4. The chi^ factor in the increase 
here noted is probably the drcumstance already re- 
ferred to that the enumeration of the blind in the 
earliest years of life is in all likelihood very deficient; 
in addition, there ia the circumstance previously 
pomted out (p. 80) that the return of the special sched- 
ules of inquiry, upon which the present tabulation is 
based, was particularly deficient for the blind in the 
earliest ages, so that the latter do not have a repre- 
sentation commensurate even with their importance 
in the blind population aa enumerated. It is not im- 
probable, however, that the increases in question indi- 
cate to some extent a pn^reesive decrease during 
recent years in the number losing sight in infancy or 
early childhood, which, as has already been seen, there 
is Uttle reason to doubt has actually taken plaoe; in 
this ctmnection it should be noted that the age groups 
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in question comprise all but a small proportion of ihe 
coses of blindness from infancy occurring since the 
introduction of the Cred4 method of prophylaxis for 
ophthalmia noonatorum. 

General Table 20 furnishes data by means of which 
the average period of time which had elapsed since the 
commencement of blindness may be determined 
approximately. According to the results of a com- 
putation based on this table, the bUnd returning 
schedules in 1910 had on the averse been blind for 
about 16 years.* This of course represents merely 
the average time which bad elapsed since the blind 
living at the time of the census and included in the 
returns had become blind; it does not indicate the aver- 
age number of years that a blind person may expect 
to live after losing his sight, which would probably 
be somewhat less, notwithstanding the fact that the 
full term of life for the blind included in the star 
tistlcs was not complete. This is because the pro* 
portion of the blind population losing their sight 
during any g^ven period of time who are living at any 
^ven later date will obviously be larger for those who 
live a long time after the loss of their sight than for 
those wbo survive for only a short time; the blind 
population actually living at the date of the census, 
had, for example, been accumulating for over 80 years, 
and it is apparent that it would comprise only an 
infinitely small proportion of those losing their sight 
in old age during this period, who would live but a few - 
years after they lost their sight, whereas it probably 
comprised a considerable proportion of those losing 
their sight in infancy or childhood, who would in most 
cases have a fairly long expectation of life. The fact 
that the 30,000 blind rotuming schedules at the census 
oS 1910 had on the average been blind for 16 years 
makes plun, however, the gravity of this misfortune. 

While a comparison of the age distribution of the 
total blind population and of the general population 
throws no light upon the question of the longevity 
of the blind by reason of the pecuUar composition 
of the blind population as a whole as regards age, 
resulting from the fact that loss of sight occurs at all 
^;es, some light is thrown on the question whether 
blindness occurring in the earliest years is accompanied 
by any change in the expectation of life by Table 74, 
which shows the distribution according to age when 
vi^on was lost of those 20 years of age or over when 
the census was taken who lost their sight before the 
completion of their twentieth year, classified broadly 
according to age at enumeration. 

It will be seen that the proportion losing sight in 
infancy and early childhood (under 5 years of age) 
grows less with each succeeding group on the basis of 
age at enumeration. 'Hiere is, furthermore, a par- 

1 In mnking thu Computation it was assumed that the age at 

enumeratiou and at Iom of nght, respectively, was the median 

3 within which the blind perec 



ticularly mariced decrease for Aoee tliat lost o^t 
before the completion of their first year of life (in- 
cluding those reportftd as bom blind), -who repre- 
sented one-third (33.7 per cent) of diose dist lort' 
sight before the completion of tiieir twentieth year 
and were between 20 and 39 years of age at the date 
of the enumeration and only one-fourth (26.9 per 
cent) of those 60 or over when the census was taken. 
On the other hand, persona who lost sight between 
the ages of 15 and 19 formed only one-sixth (16.4 per 
cent) of those from 20 to 39 years of age, as compared 
with more than one-fifth (23.1 per cent) of ihoee 60 
or over. These changes seem too marked to be ac- 
counted for by any change in the age distribution of 
the population imder 20, and, moreover, are diffi- 
cult of explanation by the changes which have taken 
place in the incidence of blindness at the respective 
ages, BO that the conclusion is almost forced that those 
losing their sight in infancy tend to die at a some- 
what earher age than those losmg it latOT. Iliis 
indeed seems more or less in accordance with what 
might have been expected, as those bom blind or 
losing their sight in infancy from venereal infection 
from their parents are probably more likely to be 
otherwise defective physically than those bom trith 
normal vision or of healthy parents, while those 
whose growth went on imder normal conditions in 
their earliest years might well possess more vitahty 
than those who had spent practically all their Uvea 
in the more or less abnormal manner which has ordi- 
narily been the lot of the blind child. 
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Rdaiion to marUdl condition. — Reference has already 
been made to the important relation between the age 
when vision was lost and the marital condition of the 
blind population. Further light is shed on this rela- 
tion by General Table 21 (p. 195), which shows the dis- 
tribution, by marital condition, of the male and female 
blind population 15 years of age or over in 1910 for 
whom special schedules were returned, classified ac- 
cording to age when vision was lost. Table 75 shows 
a ftimitftr distribution on a percentage basis. 
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Of the blind males 15 or over who lost their sight 
before the age of 20, three-fourths (76 per cent) were 
single, and of the blind females, about four-fifths 
(79.4 per cent) ; among the males who lost si^t after 
tiie completion of their twentieth year, however, the 
proportion sixigle was but slightly in excess of one- 
sixtb (17.4 per cent), and among the females it was 
about one-eighth (13,1 per cent), the proportion de- 
creasing regularly with each successive group. The 
high proportion for those who lost their sight before the 
age of 20 is of course to be explained in part by the fact 
that this class is somewhat younger than the others, so 
that normally it would show a higher percentage single. 
Even more important, however, is the circumstance 



that comparatively few of those who became blind 
under 20 were married at the time, and, as previously 
pointed out, the majority of those who have not married 
before they lose their sight continue single for the re- 
mainder of their lives. In this connection, it will be 
observed that both for males and for females the per- 
centage who had mairied was considerably larger for 
those who lost their sight between the agee of 15 and 

19 than for those who lost it before completing their 
fifteenth year, or, in other words, before reaching mar- 
riageable age. As a matter of fact, if the percentage 
married, widowed, or divorced in each age group of the 
blind population 1 6 years of age or over who lost sight 
before the completion of their twentieth year had been 
the same as that for the corresponding age group of the 
general population, the proportion married, widowed, 
or divorced for the group as a whole would have been 
67.7 per cent, ormore than two-thirds, aa compared with 
an actual percentage of 22.5, or less than one-fourth, 
the differences in these two percentages bringing out 
still more clearly the serious impediment which blind- 
ness constitutes to marriage. The fact that the per^ 
centage married, widowed, or divorced among the 
females who beoune blind before reaching the age of 

20 is lower than that for males bears out the conclu- 
sion previously drawn (p. 57) that blindness is some- 
what less of a bar to marriage in the case of males 
than of females, since, all other things being equal, 
the percentile should have been somewhat higher 
for females, by reason of the fact that women ordi- 
narily marry earlier than men. 

Since the proportion who had already married 
when they became blind for those who lost their 
sight at any ^ven age will presumably be about the 
same as the proportion who have married in the 
general population of that age, the difference between 
this latter percentage and the a^regate percentt^ 
married, widowed, or divorced among those who had 
lost their sight at the given age diould represent 
approximately the percentage who married after they 
became blind. Thus practically all those who had 
married among persona who lost their sight before 
the age of 15 (approximately one-fifth of the total, 
both for males and for females) had done so after 
they became blind, as comparatively few marriages 
are contracted before that age. Similarly, since about 
1 per cent of the males and about 12 per cent of the 
females from 15 to 19 years of age in the general popu- 
lation are married, and as 34.6 per cent of the males 
and 33.6 per cent of the females who lost their sight 
at these ages had married at the time the census was 
taken, about one-third of the males and about one- 
fifth of the females who were from 15 to 19 years of 
age when they lost their sight probably had married 
since they became blind. These figures show that 
marriage among the blind is by no means rare, 
although, as previously pointed out, it is much less 
frequent than amoi^ those who can see. 
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Th« difiereDc«s la the proportion of married and of 
widowed persons, reapectively, among those losing 
eight at the various ages reflect mainly diSerencea in 
the proportions of married and widowed in the corre- 
sponding &ge groups of the general population. 
Thus among the blind males the percentage married 
is highest in the case of those losing their sight in the 
age period "45 to S4 years," which is the period 
showing the highest percentage married for the gen- 
eral male population. Similarly, for the female blind 
the percentage married is highest among those losing 
their sight between the ages of 25 and 44, when the 
proportion married is highest for the general female 
population. The proportion of widowed persons, as 
would be expected, increases regularly with the ^e 
when sight was lost, being highest among those losing 
sight in old age (65 years or over) . In each class the 
proportion of widows is much greater than the pro- 
portion of widowers, the statistics in this respect also 
reflecting conditions in the general population, which 
are explained partly by the circumstance that widowera 
are somewhat more likely to remarry than widows, 
and partly by the fact that men usually marry later 
in life than women, so that the marriage relation is 
broken more often by the death of the husband tiian 
by the death of the wife. 

CAUSE or BLINDNESS. 

Accuracy and sigmficance of (he returns. — One of 
the most interesting and important subjects which 
come up for consideration in any statistical study of 
the blind is that of the cause of blindness; tmfortu- 
nately, howevOT, this is a subject concerning which it 
is peculiariy difficult to secure complete and accurat« 
data. It can readily be seen why this fdiould be so. 
In many cases the blind person has received no med- 
ical treatment whatever, and has never had his eyes 
submitted to a medical examination, so that any 
answer which he may ^ve to an inquiry as to the cause 
of blindness will frequently be merely a gueea, entirely 
devoid of value for sdentific purposes. In ol^er 
oases treatment may have been received merely from 
a general practitioner, who will not improbably lack 
the highly specialized knowledge required for the accu- 
rate diagno^ of any but the most common and char- 
acteristic affections of the eye. Even where the blind 
person has been treated or examined by a specialist, 
an accurate return of the cause of blindness is by no 
means certain, as tiie specialist may not have told the 
patient the predse name or character of tlie disord^ 
affecting his viaon, or the patient, if told, partica- 
larly where he belonged to the more ignorant classes, 
may have foigotten it. Apart from all these circum- 
stancee is the fact that &o eye is such a complex 
organism and the disorders affecting it sometimes bo 
obscure in tJieir origin tiiat even the specialist is 
baffled at times in attempting to determine the cause 
of f uling vimcoL 



For the reasons just given, complete and accurate 
statistics as to cause of blindness are not to be expected 
so long as the information is obtained directly by cor- 
respondenco with the blind person. The only means 
by which satisfactory returns on this subject can be 
obtained for the blind population as a whole is by se- 
curing the information through medical experts, a 
method of procedure which is manifestiy impracti- 
cable under present conditions. The tabulations as to 
cause of blindness presented in this report, therefore, 
are to a considerable extent lacking in the value pos- 
sessed by those relating to subjects such as age when 
vision was lost, for which presumably the returns are 
reasonably accurate. Th^ main int«rest Hes in the 
manner in which th^ bring out tiie importance of cer- 
tain of the more common and generally recognized 
causes of blindness and show the degree to which these 
causes operate at the various ages. 

General BumTnary of (he statisHcs. — In tabulating 
the statistics as to cause of blindness in the report 
for 1900, the attempt was made to classify the 
varioiis causes reported according to the part of 
the eye presumably affected, with a view to deter- 
mining as far as possible the relative extent to which 
blindness was due to affections of the different parts 
of the eye, and also the extent to which it was due 
respectively to opacity and to affections of the nervous 
apparatus. After a careful study of the results 
obtained by this method and of the returns at the 
census of 1910, however, it was deemed inadvisable 
to attempt any such clsssification in the present 
report, partly by reason of the fact that certain im~ 
portant causes of blindness, of which syphilis is a 
conspicuous example, may affect more than one part 
of the eye, so that any attempt at classification 
according to the part of the eye affected would be of 
necessity more or less arbitrary, and partiy because 
the statements as to tlie cause of blindness are to so 
large an extent obviously nothing but more or less wild 
conjectures on the part of the blind person tiiat any 
attempt at such classification would have given a 
false appearance of precision where no predaion was 
attainable. In view of these facts it was decided, 
instead, to group the returns as to cause broadly 
according U> the nature of the return, separating the 
cases where the answer to the inquiry as to cause was 
reasonably definite and stated a cause generally 
recognized by good authxirity as actually occaai<aiing 
blindness from those where the statement as to cause 
was indefinite or of doubtful accuracy; and also the 
cases where a specific affection of the eye was named as 
cause from those where the cause assigned was Btmto 
general disease whose sequelae caused blindness. 

General Table 23 (p. 204) gives detailed statistacs 
of the cause of blindness as reported by the total and 
the male and female blind population, respectively, 
for whom special schedules wore rettuned at ^e eensoi 
of ISIO. Table 76 gives in somewhat lees detail tbe 
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distEibution by reported cause of blindness for both 
sexes and for males and females separately, together 
with the number of males to each 100 females report- 
ing blindness as due to each specified cause. In con- 
sidering the figures as to cause of blindness in thia and 
other tables it must of course be kept in mind that they 
show merely the number of blind persons living at the 
date of the census and returning the special schedule 
who attributed their blindness to the respective causes, 
and not the number losing sight from the different 
causes during any given year or other period of time. 
Consequently, they tend to some extent to ex^gerate 
the importance as causes of blindness of affections 
such as ophthalmia neonatorum occurring mainly in 
the earhest years of life, in that persons reporting Uieir 
blindness as due to these causes represent an accumu- 
lation of cases extending over the greater part of a 
century; whereas the cases due to causes such as 
cataract and glaucoma, which occur most frequently 
in later life, have in the main arisen during a com- 
paratively brief period, and probably fall somewhat 
short of indicating the relative nimiber of cases which 
will occur from these causes in any given period of time. 
The unsatisfactory character of the returns as to 
cause of blindness is brought out clearly by the fact 
that in 10.5 per cent, or about one-tenth, of the cases 
for which schedules were returned, either no cause 
whatever was assigned or it was specifically stated that 
the cause was unknown, while in 35.6 per cent, or more 
than one-third, the statement as to cause was either so 
indefinite, so manifestly inaccurate, or so open to ques~ 
tion as to render the return of comparatively fittle 
value for scientific purposes; these two classes of cases 
together represented 46 per cent, or nearly one-half, of 
the total. The number of cases in which blindness 
was specifically attributed to a definite disease of the 
eye, or in which ophthalmological conditions were de- 
scribed with sufficient clearness to indicate the affection 
occasioning blindness, represented only 28.4 per cent, 
or somewhat more than one-fourth, of the total, while in 
8 per cent oi the cases the cause was reported as a 
direct injury to the eye, bo that altogether the cases 
in which the specific lesion resulting in blindness was 
stated with a reasonable degree of precision repre- 
sented less than two-fifths (37.4 per cent) of the total. 
Moreover, of the 8,315 cases la which a specific disease 
of the eye was indicated as cause, 7,086, representing 
85.2 per cent, or more than five-sixths, were accoimted 
for by five causes — cataract, atrophy of the optic 
nerve, glaucoma, ophthalmia neonatorum, and trar 
choma — which, although undoubtedly among the lead- 
ing causes of blindneBs, are also probably much more 
readily recognized and widely known than most. On 
tiie other hand, certain causes or classes of causes, 
such as the various disorders of the retina, iris, and 
choroid, which are of considerable importance as causes 
ol blindness but concerning which comparatively little 
is known outside of the medical profession, are in all 



probabifity not represented in the returns to an extent 
at all commensurate with their actual prevalence. 
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The most important fact brought out by tbe table is 
the large number of cases in which blindness is caused 
by injuries in accidents or otherwise. Of the total 
number of blind persons who returned special sched- 
ules, 13.5 per cent, or more than one-eighth, reported 
their blindness as due primarily to this cause, these 
including all who lost one eye through injury and the 
other through sympathetic ophthalmia. As the con- 
ditions preventing an accurate return of the cause of 
blindness would presumably not apply to cases where 
the blindness was due to accidental causes, the figures 
just given in all probability afford a reasonably accu- 
rate indication of the relative number of cases in which 
blindness resulted from injury, although as the enumer- 
ated blind population not returning schedules was 
made up lai^ely of persons among whom, by reason of 
sex, age, or race, the number of cases of accidental 
blindness was likely to be below the average, it is 
possible that the percentage given above may to some 
extent overstate the facta. 

Next to accident, cataract is the most important 
single caiise of blindness reported, being specifically 
assigned as the cause in 3,267, or 11.2 per cent (more 
than one-tenth), of the cases in which schedules were 
returned. The actual percentage was undoubtedly 
even greater, since a considerable number of the cases 
where blindness was attributed to old age, and also 
of the cases where other indefinite or obviously inac- 
curate statements as to cause were made, were in 
redity oases of blindness from cataract, and since, 
further, as previously pointed out, fewer schedules 
relatively were received from persons in the older ages, 
when cataract is most common, than from those in 
the earlier years of adult life. It is in fact not impos- 
sible that if accurate retimis had been received in 
all cases, cataract would be foimd to outrank acci- 
dent as a cause. Atrophy of the optic nerve ranked 
next in importance, being the cause assigned in 1,805 
cases, representing 6.2 per cent of the total. For 
this cause likewise the reported figures fall far short 
of indicating the true importance, since, disregarding 
the oases where no cause was assigned or the state- 
ment as t-o cause was indefinite or inaccurate, in most 
of the oases reported as due to meningitis or other 
diseases of the head and a lai^ proportion of those 
dae to injuries not directly affecting the eye, the 
immediate cause of blindness was undoubtedly 
atrophy of the optio nerve. The data furnished were 
imfortunately too meager to permit any segr^ation 
in the statistics between primary (simple) and sec- 
ondary (inflammatory) atrophy, although such a dis- 
tinction would be of considerable value. 

Glaucoma ranked fourth, being indicated as the 
cause in 989 cases, or 3 .4 per cent of the total ; in addi- 
tion, it is probable that the majority of the cases re- 
ported as due to neuralgia were actually caused by 
^uooma, of wluch severe neuralgic pain is usually one 
of Uie most chaiacteristio symptoms. 'Evea making 



allowance for these latter cases, however, tiie figures 
undoubtedly fall far short of indicating the actual im- 
portance of glaucoma as a cause of blindness. The 
importance of ophthalmia neonatorum (under which 
head are tabulated not merely all cases where this 
term was specificaUy used, but also those where sight 
was lost during the first four or five weeks of life and 
the cause assigned was sore eyee or some similar dis- 
order) is indicated by the fact l^at this was returned 
in 585 cases. The only other specific affection of the 
eye that was reported in as many aa 1 per cent of the 
schedules received was trachoma (granulated eyelids), 
which was the cause returned in 440 schedules, or 1.5 
per cent of the total. The number seems somewhat 
small, in view of the widespread publicity which this 
disease of tbe eyes has received from the investigations 
of the United States Public Health Service, and there is 
very little doubt that tnudioma was actually much 
more important as a cause of blindness than might 
be inferred from the table. It is probable that a 
considerable proportion of the cases of blindness 
reported as due to sore eyes were actually cases of 
trachoma, for which the term "sore eyes" is used as a 
synonym in some sections of the coimtry. 

The importance of the five causes of blindneea last 
mentioned appears from the fact that they were re* 
ported for 24.2 per cent, or about one-fourth, of the 
total number of cases, so that in view of the large pro- 
portion of cases where there was either an unsatisfac- 
tory statement or no statement whatever as to cause, 
the actual percentage must have been considerably 
higher; in combination with the cases in which blindr 
ness was attributed to accident, they account for 37.7 
per cent, or about three-eighths, of the total. The 
fact that blindness from four of these affections of the 
eye (cataract, glaucoma, ophthalmia neonatorum, 
and trachoma) can, in the great majority of instances, 
be easily averted either by the employment of proper 
measures of prophylaxis or by prompt recourse to 
medical or surgical relief brings out dearly the great 
advance that can be made in the reduction of blindness 
in the United States by a properly directed campaign 
against preventable blindness. The only specific affec- 
tions of ^e eye returned as cause in as many as 100 
cases, aside from those already mentioned, were cor- 
neal ulcer and diseases of the iris, reported respectively 
in 224 and 135 cases. 

In a considerable number of instances the general dis- 
ease giving rise to the eye lesion causing blindness 
was stated as the cause instead of the speoifio affection 
of the eye. Of such diseases, messles was the one 
most frequently reported, being assigned as oause in 
483 oases, representing 1.7 per cent of the total. There 
is reason, however, for believing that the return of 
this cause sometimes represented merely a conjecture, 
without any substantial basis, on ihe part of the per- 
son TUftking out the schedule, although measles un- 
doubtedly may be attended by eye complioationa end* 
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jDg in blindoees. Id most of the cases where measles 
had occasioiied blindness the immediate cause was 
probably corneal ulcer. The importance of meningi- 
tis as a cause of blindness is indicated by the circum- 
stance that it was reported in 351 cases, in most of 
which, as already stated, the direct cause was pre- 
sumably atrophy of the optic nerve. Scarlet fever 
was reported in 305 cases. The relatively small num- 
ber of cases in which smallpox was reported as the 
cause of blindness, representing less than 1 per cent of 
the total, is of particular interest, as indicating the 
advance that has been mode in the direction of elim- 
inating one important cause of blindness, which it has 
been estimated formerly occasioned one-third of all 
the cases of blindness. The statistics ea to this cause 
are probably more accurate than those for most 
causes, since most persons becoming blind as a conse- 
quence of smallpox would probably return this as the 
cause instead of the immediate eye lesion (usually 
corneal ulcer) and since, furthermore, the relation 
between the disease and the loss of vision would be so 
readily recognized that there would be little likelihood 
of an indefinite or inaccurate return. Hie causes in- 
cluded under the designation "Other diseases of the 
head," which were reported as responsible for 368 cases, 
comprise mainly "brain fever," which contributed 
by far the greater number of cases tabulated under 
this heading, hydrocephalus, and brain tumors; it is 
probable, however, that in most of the cases attributed 
to brain fever the cause was in reality meningitis. 

The cases in which typhoid fever and influenza were 
■asigned as cause, like those where the loss of sight 
was attributed to measles, probably comprise a cer- 
tain proportion of cases where the statement repre- 
sents a conjecture on the part of the blind person 
unsupported by any coqprete basis of medical opin- 
ion, although blindness undoubtedly does sometimes 
reault from the diseases mentioned. 

One fact which brings out clearly the unsatisfactoiy 
nature of the returns as to caiase of blindness is the 
inaignificant number of cases in which bUndness was 
reported as due to venereal infection, particularly 
syphilis (excluding those due to ophthalmia neona- 
torum). Acquired syphilis is one of the leading 
causes of blindness in the early and middle years of 
adult life, and a certain proportion of cases at these 
ages are caused by gonococcus conjunctivitis, from 
gonorrheal iofection, while hereditary syphilis is one 
of the chief etiological factors in causing bUndnees in 
infancy and early childhood. Notwithstandii^ these 
facts, however, it will be seen by reference to General 
Table 22 that in only 63 cases was syphilis rotumed as 
cauae, while m 83 cases the cause was stated as loco- 
motor ataxia, which results ordinarily from syphilitic 
infection and which is frequently accompanied by 
atrophy of the optic nerve, making a total of 146 casee 
more or less directiy traceable to this disease, in addi- 
tion to which 22 casee were credited to gonococcus 



conjunctivitis, A certain proportion of the casee re- 
ported as due to atrophy of the optic nerve undoubt- 
edly resulted from syphilis, and it is probable that a 
large proportion, perhaps most, of the cases where 
the cause was stated as spinal trouble were cases of 
locomotor ataxia. Syphilis, however, operates to pro- 
duce blindness also through affections of the cornea, 
iris, rotina, and choroid; but excluding the cases in 
which blindness was speciHcally indicated as due to 
corneal ulcer, detachment of the retina, rotinitis pig> 
mentosa, and retinitis hemorrhagica, the total num- 
ber of cases in which blindness was attributed to a 
disease of one of these parts of the eye was only 219, 
some of these unquestionably being due to causes other 
that syphilis. It was of course hardly to be expected 
that any considerable number of the cases of blindness 
resulting front venereal infection would be so reported^ 
since in very many such cases the blind person would 
either be unaware of the real cause or would be reluc- 
tant to acknowledge it. As a matter of fact in the 
majority of the casee where syphilis or gonorrhea 
was 'specifically indicated as the cause of blindness, 
the blind person was the inmate of an insane asylum, 
almshouse, or other institution, and the schedule 
was made out by some official having no particular 
interest in concealing the actual cause. On the whole, 
the number of cases in which blindness was attributed 
to venereal infection was perhaps fully as great as 
thero was any reason to expect; nevertheless, the 
comparatively small number of such cases brings out 
clearly the inadequacy of the present method of secur- 
ing information so far as the cause of blindness is 
concerned. 

Another cause of some interest concerning which it 
wiU always be more or less difficult to obtain accurate 
figures, by reason of the difficulty of tracing the imme- 
diate cause of blindness hack to its ultimate source, is 
poisoning. A total of 108 cases were reported as due to 
this cause; of these, 12wero ascribed to alcoholic poison- 
ing (other than by wood alcohol), 20 to nicotine poison- 
ing, 24 to poisoning from wood alcohol, 19 to chronic 
lead poboning, 9 to other occupational poisoning, and 
24 to poisoning of a miscdlaneous character. Doubtiees 
these statements as to cause were not always based 
-on responsible medical opioion; in particular it is 
especi^y questionable whether nicotine poisoning was 
actually responsible for blindness in any of the cases 
where this was assigned as cause. 

The cases tabulated under the heading of "Military 
service" do not include any casee where blindness was 
definitely and without apparent inaccuracy attributed 
to wounds received in action or to some specific disease 
capable of causing blindness and contracted during mili- 
tary service, aU of which are tabulated under tiie ap- 
propriate specific headings. Most of the cases credited 
to this cause are cases reported as due to hardships of 
life in the army or some similarly indefinite cause, 
which obviously represented mainly a guess on the part 
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of the person making the retum, while a few are in- 
stances where bUndness was attributed to wounds but 
sight was lost so long after the war as to make it ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the wound was actually the 
cause of blindness. Similarly, tmder the heading of 
"Congenital" are included only those cases of cod- 
genital blindness where do specific defect or disease 
capable of causing bUndness was returned, all cases 
where the existence of such defects or diseases was in- 
dicated being grouped under the more definite heading. 
Considerable interest attaches to the statistics show- 
ing the different kinds of injuries catting blindness. 
Injuries may produce blindness in two ways — either 
tiirough direct damage to the eye which destroys the 
visual apparatus or is followed by infection resulting ip 
such destruction, or indirectly through intracranial 
lesions which operate to destroy sight through injury to 
the optic nerve, either by direct seTerance or laceration 
or by causing inflammation resulting in atrophy. On 
account of the difference in the character of these two 
classes of accidents, they have as far as possible been 
distinguished in the returns; in many instances, how- 
evet, the schedule failed to indicate ihe precise nature 
of the injury. In order to bring out mora clearly the 
rdative importance of the different classes of accidents, 
Table 77 is presented, which shows in detail the num- 
ber and per cent distribution of the reported cases of 
blindness from injury, classified according to the na- 
ture of the injury. 
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I IndndlDg ijmiwtbma opbttulmla. 

In two-thirds (2,629) of the 3,942 cases in which 
bUndness was reported as due to accident, direct injury 
to the eye was specifically stated, while in a considera- 
ble number of the cases where the schedule failed to in- 
dicate whether the injury was direct or indirect, it was 
pEobabfy &B fonner. Ilie most important single class 



of injtuies was that comprising injuries from explo- 
sives, which includes injuries from explosons in mines 
and quarries, blasting in consbructiou work, and work 
of ^milar nature, and also wounds from buiBting shells 
in military service; injuries of this character accounted 
for a total of 721 cases of blindness for which schedules 
were returned, representing 18.3 per cent of the total 
number of cases in which blindness was reported as 
due to injury and 27.4 per cent of those in which it was 
attributed to direct injury to the eye. Injuries to the 
eye from flying objects (other than iu expbmona) were 
second in importance among the direct injuries, ac- 
counting for 350 cases, or 8.9 per cent of the total num- 
ber due to injuries and 13.3 per cent of those due to in- 
juries to the eye. The total number of cases in which 
blindness was due to traumatism by firearms (467, in- 
cluding both direct and indirect injuries) was, how- 
ever, somewhat greater than the number id which it 
resulted from injuries to the eye from flying objects, 
representing 11 .8 per cent of the total for all classes of 
injury. Traumatism by fall ranks next in importance 
when no distinction is made as to the part affected; 
but among the different forms of direct injury, trau- 
matism from cutting or piercing instruments ranks 
next to injuries from flying objects. 

Differences between the aexea. — Some differences ap- 
pear between the sexes as r^ards the relative impor- 
tance of the different causes of blindness. Among 
the male blind, as shown in Table 70, injury was by 
far the most important cause, accountii^ for 3,310 
cases, representing 19.3 per cant, or nearly one-fifth, 
of the total number. Cataract ranked second in 
importance, being reported as cause in 1,644 cases, 
or about one-tenth (9.6 per cent) of the total; the 
actual number was doubtless much lai^er. Atrophy of 
the optic nerve, which was reported in 1,182 cases, 
or 6.9 per cent of the total, was the only other 
cause for which as many as 1,000 cases were re- 
ported ; glaucoma, the next in importance among the 
definite causes, was returned in only 403 cases, or 2.3 
per cent of the totaL The four causes just mentioned 
were reported for 38.1 per cent, or nearly two-fifths, 
of the male blind, and if accurate returns had been 
received in all cases, the proportion would have been 
considerably greater. For the female blind cataract 
was the cause most frequently returned, bong re- 
ported for 1,623 cases, or more than one-eighth (13.4 
per cent) of the total. So far as the returns go, injury 
ranked second in importance; it is probable, however, 
that if accurate and definite returns had been received 
in all cases, atrophy of the optic nerve and glaucoma 
would both be found to be more important than acci- 
dent or other injury as causes of blindness for females, 
since the difference in the number of cases reported as 
due to t^e three causes just mentioned was compara- 
tivdy small and, as already indicated, the number of 
cases in vhidi accident or injury was returned as 
cause in all probability comes much nearer to b«ng a 
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complete statement than is the case with the three 
diseases mentioned. 

The two sexes also show some difTerence in the rela- 
tive importance of the differant classes of injuries. 
Among the male hlind, injuries from explosives led, 
being responsible for slightly more than one-fifth of the 
total number of cases in which blindness was ascribed to 
injury, while traumatism by firearms ranked second, 
and injuries from flying objects third (the latter ranking 
second among direct injuries to the eye). Among the 
fttnale blind, however, traumatism by fall led as a 
cause of accidental blindness, with traumatism by 
cutting or piercing instruments second (this latter 
ranking first among direct injuries), and injuries from 
flying objects third. These differences between the 
sexes as to the cause of injury in cases of occidoital 
blindness of course reflect the fact that a serious hazard 
of blindness from which females are almost totally ex- 
empt exists for males in connection with employment 
in mines and quarries and mihtary service, and also 
in connection with the use of firearms. 

While the figures in the last column of Table 76, 
which shows the number of males to each 100 females 
reporting blindness as due to the respective causes, 
should be used with a certain degree of caution by 
reason of the possihihty that they may have been 
determined to some extent by accidental conditions, 
some interesting and significant facts are nevertheless 
brought out. As would be expected, blindness from 
accident or other injury was reported more frequently 
by males than by females, the number of males to each 
100 females attributing blindness to this cause being 
523.7; in other words, more than five times as many 
males as females lost their sight in this way. Atrophy 
of the optic nerve was also reported much more fre- 
quffliUy by males than by females, the ratio being 
189.7 to 100, or nearly two to one; it is probable that 
the fact that this disease frequently results from 
syplulis may explain this considerable excess of 
males. Trachoma is another important cause of blind- 
ness reported more frequently by males, the ratio of 
males to females among those returning this cause 
being 129.2 to 100, while there was also on excess of 
males among those attributing thwi blindness to 
"acre eyes," which to a large extent meims trachoma. 
It is doubtiul, however, if this indicates that males 
actually become blind from trachoma to a markedly 
greater extent than females, inasmuch as the excess 
of males in the population returning the special sched- 
ule may account largely for this difference. Glau- 
coma, on the other hand, was given much more fre- 
quently as a cause of blindness by females than by 
males, only 6S.8 males reporting it to each 100 females, 
and neuralgia, which in the great majority of cases is 
probably synonymous with glaucoma, was also re- 
ported much more often by females; these figures 
bear out medical experience, which tends to show that 
^ucoma occurs more frequently among women than 



among men. The numherVof cases in which blind- 
ness was due to ophtha]mia*';^Maatorum was practi- 
cally the same for the two sex^, .fl'iact which seeroa 
at first sight somewhat surprisih^^/jii.view of the 
marked excess of males among the bln\d populatim 
returning schedules, as well as the general prepopder- 
ance of male births; it is probable, however,' mat'^he 
greater mortahty among male infants may have'b&et.. 
to a considerable extent the factors jiast mentioned:-' .-';. 
The cases of cataract reported were also almost equally : 
divided, the number being slightly greater for males; 
but in view of the excess of males in the blind popula- 
tion returning schedules this approximately equal 
division suggests that females may posably suffer 
from cataract to a greater extent than males, although 
the greater longevity of females may in some degree 
explain the sex ratio for this cause, as cataract is pre- 
eminently an affection of old age. The sex ratios 
among those reporting a general disease as cause of 
blindness possess no very great ^gnificance, the ma- 
jority showing an excess of males, probably to a large 
extent on account of the excess of males in the blind 
population returning schedules; among those report- 
ing blindness as due to meningitis, however, there was 
an excess of females, although the precise degree of 
significance to be attached to this fact is difficult to 
determine. 

Comparison wUh 1890. — At each <^ensus since that 
of 1880 an inquiry as to the cause of blindness has 
been carried on the spedel schedule employed in 
gathering information relating to the blind popular 
tion. The tabulation for 1880 was, however, lost in 
the confusion attending the removal of the census 
offlce to a new location, and was consequently never 
published; and the statistics for 1900, by reason of 
the inclusion in the tabulation for that census of a 
considerable number of persons suffering merely from 
defective vision and not bhnd in the strict sense of the 
term, are so lacking in comparability that it is deemed 
inadvisable to present them in connection with the re- 
sults obtained in 1910. The statistics for 1890 are 
also of somewhat uncertain comparability with those 
for 1910 on account of the difference in the criterion of 
blindness at t^ two censuses (see p. 18); and owing 
to the fact that the classification employed at thb 
census was very brief, comparisons can be made for 
only a few causes. As a matter of interest, however. 
Table 78 is presented, which shows for the two 
censuses the number and percentage of the blind popu- 
lation returning schedules who reported their bhnd- 
ness as due to each of certain specific causes. The 
figures for 1890 are exclusive of Indians, Chinese, and 
Japanese, for whom no return as to cause of blindness 
appears to have been made. 

The relative number of cases in which blindness was 
due to acddent or other injury shows a slight decrease 
for the 20-year period, from 14.5 per cent to 13.S per 
cent. Brain disease also shows an apparent decrease 
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in relative importfuiQe{<iK ft* cause of blindness, being 
returned in only 2.f?,j)4r" cent of tbe cases in 1910 as 
compared vntlf./t.T-pet cent in 1890; but this decrease 
may, in part'^least, indicate a change in the manner 
of ropoy^ng; filome cases which would formerly have 
been *-retfl>rted as due to brain disease now in all 
ptvb.ibility bung attributed to atrophy of the optic 

-IidtVe, the eye leaion usually following brain disease. 

'.'Cataract shows an apparent increase in relative impoi^ 
tance as a cause of blindness, being reported by 11.2 
per cent of the blind returning schediiles in 1910, as 
compared with 9.7 per cent of those enumerated in 
1890; it seems probable that tlus may in part at least 
represent an actual increase, as the proportion of old 
people, among whom cataract is the leading cause of 
blindness, in the blind population has increased. The 
very considerable increase in the percentage of the 
total number of caaee attributed to glaucoma (from 
0.4 per cent of the total in 1890 to 3.4 per cent in 
1910), probably represents mainly an increase in the 
accuracy of the returns, resulting from increaang 
knowledge concerning this important cause of blind- 
ness; but it is not unlikely that there has also been an 
actual increase in the relative importance of this cause, 
mnce glaucoma, like cataract, occurs mainly at the 
later ages, so that an increase in the proportion of old 



people in the blind population would probably mean 
an increase in the proportion whose bfindness resulted 
from glaucoma. The three remaining causes shown 
in the table contributed practicany tiie same propor- 
tion of the total at both craisuses. 
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Comparison vriih foreign countries. — Table 79 shows 
for the United States and for those foreign countrjes 
which present statistics as to cause of blindness the 
number and percentage of cases reported as due to 
certain important causes, so far as separate figures 
are av^able. 
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Of the countries shown in Table 79, Switzerland and 
Wurttembeig probably have the most accurate statis- 
tics as to cause of blindness, since the investigations on 
this subject in these coimtries were under the supervi- 
moa of expert ophthalmtdo^te and the returns as to 
cause of Uindntes were made by physicians. A com- 
parison of the returns for these countries with those 
for the United States should therefore afford some indi- 
cation of the inadequacy of the statistics for the latter 
country. In this connection it will be observed that 
the proportion of cases where blindness was reported 
as due to atrophy of the optic nerve, cataract, glau- 



coma, and ophthalmia neonatorum, reapectivel^, in 
Switzerland was more than twice as great as the cor- 
responding proportion for the United States, and that 
a similar statement holds true for Wurttembetg except 
as regards cataract, for which, however, the penxmt^e 
is distinctiy greater than for the United States. It is 
probable that if accurate and definite returns had been 
received in all instances for the United States, the per- 
centages for the respective causes would in the majority 
of instances have corresponded somewhat more closely 
with those shown for Switzeriand and Wurttemberg 
than is at present the case. 
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Chmpariaonforgeographiedivuions. — General Table I 
22 (p. 196) presents for each division and state detiuled 
statistics in respect to the causes of blindness reported ! 
by the blind population returning the special sched- 



ules. Table 80 shows the number and per cent distri- 
bution by cause of blindness of the blind in each dtvi- 
sion who returned schedules, a more condensed cause 
classification being employed than in General Table 22. 
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In considering this table it must be kept in mind I accurate. In the three southern divisions, for exam- 

diat the variations in the percentages for the specific pie, nearly tbree-fifUis of the total number returning 

causes are, to a considerable extent, determined by schedules either made no statement whatever re- 

Tsriations in the percentage of cases in which the garding the cause of blindness or else made an indefi- 

eause was unknown or not reported, or in which the nite or inaccurate statement, the percentage being 66.8 

statement as to cause was indefinite or probably in- | for the South Atlantic, 56.7 for the East South Central, 
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and 56.2 for the West South Central. In the New 
En^and and Middle Atlantic diTisions, on the other 
hand, the proportion was less than two-fifUts, the per- 
centage for the former division beting 37.1 and that for 
the latter 38.3. Notwithstanding these facts, how- 
ever, the table brings out certain interesting differ- 
ences between the divisions in respect to the relative 
importance of certain causes, although undue etreea 
should not be laid on the figures. 

In eveiy division except the East North Central a 
larger proportion of the total number of cases of 
blindness for which schedules were returned were due 
to accidents than to any other specific cause named. 
'Hie proportion was highest (18.7 per cent, or nearly 
one-fifth) in the Pacific division, and was also excep- 
tionally high in the Mountain and Middle Atlantic 
divisions, all of these divisions being important in the 
mining industry. In this connection it will be noted 
that the number of cases in which blindness resulted 
' from injury from explosives, under which heading most 
of the cases of blindness from mining accidents are 
included, was greatest relatively in the Mountain divi- 
sion, the Pacific division ranking second and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic third; these throe divisions, in fact, con- 
tributed practically two-fifths (39.8 per cent) of the 
cases in which blindness was reported as due to this 
cause, although they contained less than one-fourth 
(24.2 per cent) of the blind who returned the special 
schedule. It is interesting to observe that the pro- 
portion of cases in which blindness was caused by 
traumatism by firearms was distinctly higher in the 
South than dsewhere, the perrjentage attributed to 
this cause being 2.4 for the South Atlantic division, 
2.3 for the E^ast South Central, and 2.2 for the West 
South C^itral, while the highest percent^e shown 
for any other division was 1.5 for the Pacific. The 
proportion of cases of blindness from all kinds of 
acddents was, however, lower in the three southern 
divisions than in any of the others, the smallest per- 
centage for this class of causes being that for the 
West South Central (10.7). 

Cataract was reported more frequently than any 
other ^ngle cause in the East North Central division, 
and was exceeded only by accidents and other in- 
juries in each of the remaining divisions except the 
Fadfic The highest percentages for cataract were 
those for the East North Central and the New Eng- 
land divisions (13.1 in each case). In the latter divi- 
Bion the number of cases reported as due to cataract 
falls but slightly short of the number attributed to 
injury, and would very probably have exceeded the 
latter if accurate returns had been received in all 
cases; and this may also be the case in some of the 
other divisions. The high proportions for cataract in 
the New England and East North Central divisions 
are probably accounted for mainly by the circuntstance 
that these two divisions have a higher proportion of 
(M people in thai general population and hence in 
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their blind population than any of the others. The 
lowest percentages shown for cataract are for the 
Mountain and Pacific divisions, partly on account of 
the high proportion of cases due to accidental causes 
in these divisions. The small proportion of old 
people in the general population of the Mountain 
division is an additional factor there, while in the 
Pacific division the exceptionally high proportion 
of cases in which blindness was attributed to atrophy 
of the optic nerve helps to reduce the percentage for 
cataract. 

Atrophy of the optic nerve, which ranked third 
among the specific causes of bhndness for the United 
States as a whole, also ranked third in each division 
except the Pacific, where it ranked second, being 
reported as cause in nearly one-tenth (9.6 per cent) of 
the cases, and the Mountain division, where it ranked 
fourth, with only 3,8 per cent of the total. The high 
percentage for the Pacific division is probably to be ac- 
counted for in part at least by the considerable excess 
of males in the population of this division, in view ol 
the fact tiiat atrophy of the optic nerve, as previously 
pointed out, occurs much more frequently among 
males than among females. The relatively low rank 
of this cause in the Mountain division appears to be 
due in part at least to the importance of smallpox as 
a cause in this division. In general, however, caution 
shoidd be used in making comparisons in regard to the 
relative importance of this disease, as it seems probable 
that the accuracy with which it was retiimed may vary 
considerably in the different divi^ons. 

The percentage of cases in which glaucoma was 
assigned as the cause of blindness was highest (5.8) 
in New En^and, largely by reason of the high pro- 
portion of old people in the population of this division, 
since ^aucoma, like cataract, is preeminently a dis- 
ease of later life. Other factors which probably 
contribute to this result are the greater accuracy of 
the returns for this division and the excess of females 
in the population of the division, as glaucoma occurs 
somewhat more frequently in women than in men. 
The low percentages for this cause in the three southern 
divisions are doubtless due mainly to the lai^ number 
of cases in which there was a failure to make a specific 
or accurate statement relative to the cause of blind- 
ness; it will be observed that the proportion of cases 
in which blindness was attributed to neuralgia, which 
to a considerable extent indicates glaucoma, was high 
in these divisions. The relatively low percentile for 
the Mountun division, however, is probably.accounted 
for in part by the low proportion of old people in the 
general popiilation, and in part by the con^derable 
excess ot males; the percentage of cases ascribed to 
neuralgia was also very low in this division. 

The proportion of cases in which blindness was 
attributed to ophthalmia neonatorum was higher in 
New England and lower in the Pacific division than 
in any other division. The high proporticm for the 
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former dividon may be due in part to the high per- 
cent!^ of urban population in this diviaion, Tenereal 
disease, one form of which ia the most frequent cause 
of ophthalmia neonatorum , being probably more 
ootnmon in cities. The low percentage for the Pacific 
division probably results in part from the circumstance 
that this division is to a considerable extent of recent 
settlement and contains a high proportion of migrants 
from other countries and states, bo that the proportion 
who had lost sight before completing their first year 
would normally be below the average, since blind per- 
sons rarely migrate from their own country or state. 
Another circumstance which probably contributed 
to the low percentage is the fact that a relatively 
loige proportion of the natives of the division were 
bom since 18S4, when the CredS method of prophy- 
laxis was discovered. 

Trachoma was reported as a cause of blindness with 
greater frequency, relatively, in the West North Cen- 
tral division than in any other, the high proportion for 
Uiis division apparently being due in large measure to 
oonditions in Missouri and Kansas. Inasmuch as the 
proportion of cases charged to "sore eyes" in this 
divifflon was also above the average, and inas- 
much as the proportion in 1900 reported as due to 
granulated eyelids was high for this division, it seems 
reasonably safe to conclude that trachoma was actually 
more important as a cause of blindness in this division 
than in some of the others. It ia probable, however, 
ihat if accurate returns had been received in all cases, 
even lai^er percentages wotild have been shown for 
ourtain of the other divisions, such as the West South 
Centrd, in which the percentage of cases attributed to 
trachoma was larger than in any other division except 
the West North Central and the percentage attributed 
to "sore eyes" la^er than in any other, and the East 
South Central, in which trachoma is known to be 
endemic over considerable areas, and which shows a 
percentage above the average for trachoma and the 
behest percentage of any division except the West 
South Central for "sore eyes," The Mountain division 
would unquestionably show a much higher percentage 
•sdue to this cause if complete returns had been received, 
ance comparatively few schedulee were received from 
Indians, among whom trachoma is endemio to a con- 
riderable nctent in this division. Trachoma appar- 
eotly is least frequent in the New Ehiglaod and l£ddle 
Atlantic divisions, although in the Middle Atlantic, at 
least, the proportion would probably have been some- 
what higher had complete returns been received, as the 
proportion of schedules returned was much smaller for 
the foreign-bom whites, among whom trachoma is 
probably to be fomid most frequently in this division, 
than it was for the native whites. 

The only other cause of blindness shown in Table 80 
for which the figures possess any particular significance 
is nnallpox. This disease is most important as a cause 
of blindness ia the Mountain division, where it occurs 
to a considerable extent among the Mexicans and 



Indians who form a la^e proportion of the population 
of the division, and where it was assigned as the 
cause of blindness more frequently than any definite 
disease of the eye except cataract, being reported on 
5.6 per cent of the schedules. Its relative importance 
was also somewhat above the averse in the West South 
Central division, where it contributed 1.2 per cent of the 
total niunber of cases for which schedules were returned, 
probably as the result of the relatively lai^e numbw 
of Mexicans and Indians in the division. In no other 
division, however, was smallpox assigned as cause in 
as many as 1 per cent of the cases. Of the total 
ntmiber of cases in which smallpox was returned as 
cause, one-third (33 per cent) were reported from the 
two divisions just mentioned, although these divisiouB 
contained less than one-eighth (11.2 per cent) of the 
blind population for whom schedules were rec^ved. 

Some interest attaches to the high percentage shown 
for scarlet fever in the Middle Atlantic division, where 
this cause was returned more frequently than causes 
such as trachoma and ophthalmia neonatorum, which 
are recognized as among the leading causes of blind- 
ness. Of the total niimber of schedules returned from 
the Middle Atlantic division, 2.1 per cent gave scarlet 
fever as the cause of blindness, the corresponding pro- 
portion for the United States as a whole being only 1 
per cent. In fact, more than oue-third (35.4 per cent) 
of the cases in which blindness was attributed to scarlet 
fever were reported from the Middle Atlantic divimon, 
a proportion practically twice as great as the corre- 
sponding figure for all causes combined (17.8 percent). 
It is, however, difficult to assign any definite reason for 
the unusual prominence of this cause in this division. 

CbrnpoTMon 5y race and nativity. — General Table 23 
(p. 204) shows the distribution, by reported cause of 
blindness, of the blind population in 1910 returning 
special schedules, classified according to race, nativity, 
and sex. Table 81 shows a similar distribution of the 
population in each raoe and nativity class without 
distinction of sex, a more condensed classification be- 
ing employed than in General Table 23. 

The percentage of schedules on which the cause of 
blindness was either not stated at all or was stated 
indefinitely or with manifest inaccuracy varied greatly 
for the different classes, ranging from 43.6 per cent 
and 43.4 per cent, or somewhat more than two-fifths, 
for the native and foreign-bom whites, respectively, 
to 61.8 per cent, or more than three-fifths, for the 
Negroes, and 67.5 per cent, or more than two-thirds, 
for the classes included under the heading of "All 
other." On account of this wide difference between 
the figures for the two white classes on the one hand 
and those for the two colored classes on the other, the 
figures representing the percentages of tbe total for 
tiio former classes ascribed to the various causes are 
in general not very closely comparable with those for 
the latter classes. The figures do, however, bring out 
fairly well the comparative importance of the princi- 
pal causes for the difierent elates. ^^ 
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Among the two white olaaaes and the Negro«e, scd- 
dmt or other external injury was more frequently 
reported than any other spedfio cause, cataract rank- 
ing second in eadi case, and atrophy of the optic nerve 
third, although, as previously stated, accurate retunu 
in all cases would probably increase the proportion for 
the two causes last named and might possibly change 
the order. Glaucoma ranked fourth for both the white 
classes, and also for the Negroes when consideration is 
confined to specific diseases of the eye; among the 
N^roes, however, measles and meningitis were both 
reported more frequently than glaucoma, although it 
will be noted that the proportion of cases attributed 
to neuralgia, which in most instances probably indi- 
cates glaucoma, was high for this class. Ophthalmia 
neonatorum and trachoma followed glaucoma among 
the native whites; the numbers for the other diseases 
are so small in tlie case of the foreign-born whites and 
the Negroes as to make comparisons unsafe. 

The classes included under the heading of "AH 
oUier," comprising chiefly Indians, Chinese, and Japa- 
nese, differ considerably from the whites and Negroes 
witb respect to the leading causes of blindness. Tra- 
choma, which, as has already been stated, is ^idemio 
to a considerable degree among the Indians on the res- 
ervations of the West, was reported more frequently 
than any other specific cause, outranking even ac<a- 
dent and cataract, which are the causes most fre- 
quently reported for the other races. Of the total 
number of blind persons classified under the heading 
of "All olJier" who returned schedules, 6.4 per cent 
specifically indicated trachoma as the cause of blind- 
nees, while 9.2 per cent gave the cause as "sore eyes," 
these two causes thus accounting for 15.7 per cent, or 
nearly one-sixth, of the total. Cataract ranked seo* 
end and accident or other injury third; in view of the 
fact that the Indians, who comprise the great bulk 
of the "All other" class, are en^iged mainly in agri- 
cultural or pastoral pursuits, a comparaUvely smon 
numbw of cases of blindness from external injuiy was 
to be expected from this class. Next to the three 
causes just mentioned, smallpox was reported more 
frequently than any other cause, being credited with 
3.6 per cent of the total number of cases among peiBCHia 
of tliis class who returned schedules, although in none 
of the other race and nativity classes did it oontributa 
as much as 1 per cent. The only other definite caoaa 
reported in as many as 1 per cent of the cases was 
ofjithahnia neonatorum. 

The cases of blindness attributed to external injniy 
and to cataract were much more numerous relatively 
for the foreign-bom whites than for any of the othor 
classes. The high percentage for the former is due in 
part to the circumstance that the majority of the 
foreign-bom whites are already adults when they 
come to the United States, so that all the causes 
operating mainly in adult life, among which is external 
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injury, viH be more important relatively for this class, 
and in part to t^e fact that foreign-bom whites make 
ap a large proportion of the wage earners in industries, 
Hoch as mining, which have a special hazard of blind- 
neaa. The high proportion for cataract is due mainly 
to the high proportion of old people in this class of the 
population, which also explains the relatively high 
percentage for glaucoma. The percentages of the 
total number of cases attributed to ophthalmia 
neonatonmi and trachoma were, however, much 
lower for the foreign-bom whites than for the native 
iHiites or the classes included under the heading of ' 'All 
other." Xn the case of ophthalmia neonatorum this 
of oooise reflects the circumstance that blind pei^ 
sons do not ordinarily migrate from the country in 
which they live, laoat of the foreign-bom whites 
reported as blind from this cause probably having been 
brought over by relatives. The low percentage for 
trachoma, whichis accompanied by a relatively low per- 
centage for "sore eyea," at first sight seems somewhat 
surprirang, in view of the fact that the widespread 
prevalence of trachoma in certain foreign countries 
leeulted in such a lai^ number of cases among immi- 
grants in the later years of the decade 1890-1900 that 
the United States Public Health Service classified it as 
a dangerous contagious disease, thereby barring from 
admission anyone afflicted with it. It is probable, 
however, that the cases of blindness from this cause 
are mainly confined to the later immigrants, and that 
tho attention of the Public Health Service was directed 
to it before the actaal number of cases of blindness 
resulting from it had become sufficiently numerous to 
represent any considerable proportion of the total for 
the foreign-bom whites, especially as trachoma does 
not necessarily occasion actual bHndness. 

The proportions of the N^ro bUnd returning the 
special schedules who gave ophthalmia neonatorum 
and trachoma as the cause of blindness were noticeably 
small. In the former instance this is what would 
normally be expected in view of the relatively small 
proportion of the Negro bUnd who lost their sight 
when under 1 year of age, although the specially 
nnsatiirfactOTy character of the returns as to cause for 
the Negroes makes it uncertain as to whether tiiis 



cause is actually less prevalent among the N^roes 
than among the whites. The low percentage for 
trachoma for this class, which is aocompanied by a 
percentage for "sore eyes" but slightly above the 
average, tends to support the conclusion of the United 
States Public Health Service that trachoma occurs 
less frequently among the Negroes than among the 
whites. 

The various race and nativity classes differ more or 
lees with regard to the character of the external in- 
juries most frequently occasioning blindness. For 
both the white classes injuries from explosives were 
most numerous; nearly one-fourth of the total number 
of cases of accidental blindness reported among the 
foreign-bom whites were occasioned in this way, this 
of course resulting from the fact that a laige propor- 
tion of mine workeis are foreign-bom whites. Foreign- 
boro whites, moreover, contributed more than one- 
fourth (27.2 per ceat) of the total number whose 
blindness was caused by the use of explosives, as com- 
pared with one-sixth (16.8 per cent) of the total popu- 
lation returning schedules. Among the Negroes in- 
juries from firearms were most frequently reported; 
in fact, more than one-fourth (28 per cent) of those 
whose blindness was due to this cause were N^roes, 
although only one-eighth (12.4 per cent) of the total 
number returning the special schedule belonged to 
this race. Injuries from firearms ranked second in 
importance among the native whites, while among the 
for«gn-bom whites injuries from flying objects nuiked 
second, this class comprising more than one-fourth 
(28.3 per cent) of the total number reporting thtai 
blindness as due to this cause. Injuries from explo- 
uvee, which, as has already been seen, ranked first 
among both native and foreign-bom whites, ranked 
second among the Negroes. 

Comparigon by age when vision roaa lost. — General 
Table 24 (p. 208) shows the distribution, according to 
reported cause of blindness, of the total and the male 
and female blind population, classified according to 
age when vision was lost. Table 82 shows the dis- 
tribution for both sexes combined, together with the 
per cent distribution according to age when vision was 
lost of those reporting each cause. 
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The varying d^ree of accuracy in the returns for the 
different causes makes it necessary to exercise more or 
less caution in using the table. The main value of the 
table is in showing in a general way the comparative 
importance of some of the more prominent causes at 
the different ages. If, however, accurate returns had 
been received in all cases certain causes which in the 
table appear of little importance or do not appear at 
all would outrank some of the causes which at present 
seem to lead. As an example of this may be cited the 
entire absence from the table of hydrophthalmus 
Onegslophtholmus, buphthahnus), whidb is one of the 
leading causes of congenital blindness and also occurs 
frequently as a cause in childhood. The table does, 
however, bring out certain facta of value, although 
by reason of the limitations above referred to it can 
not be r^arded as conclusive evidence of the relative 
importance of tlie respective causes at the different 
periods of life. 

The several age periods into which the first 20 years 
of life ore grouped differ more or less in regard to the 
l^ftHing causes of blindness. The returns as to cause 
are particularly unsatisfactory in the case of the con- 
fenitolly blind, less than one-eeventh <13.6 per cent) 



shown aapaiataly In Oanaral Table 
m Mpacaloly hi Oeneral Table 34. 

of the total being represented by a reasonably definite 
and accurate return. Congenital cataract was the 
chief cause reported, accounting for more than two- 
fiftha (41.9 per cent) of the total number of cases for 
which definite statements as to cause were made. 
Malformations (included in Table 82 under "All other" 
under "Definitely reported causes") ranked second, 
contributing about one-fifth (20.4 per cent) of the 
cases of congenital bUndness for which a definite 
cause was stated. The only other causes reported to 
any important extent were ophthalmia neonatorum 
and atrophy of the optic nerve; most of the cases in 
which the former was reported as cause were, however, 
in all probability wrongly reported as coses of congen- 
ital blindness. 

As might be expected, ophthalmia neonatorum was 
the leading cause of blindness during the first year of 
life, being the cause indicated by nearly two-fifths 
(38 per cent) of the total number who lost sight at this 
age and sli^tly more than three-fifths (61 per cent) of 
those among tJiem who made reasonably accurate 
statements as to cause. Of the individual causes re- 
ported, cataract ranked next in importance, followed 
by corneal ulcer, which in a lai^ proportion, possibly 
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the majority, of cases indicates ophthalmia neoaato- 
rom. The diseases included under "Other diseases 
of the head," comprising mainly hydrocephalus and 
"brain fcTCr," were, however, reported more frequently 
than either of the two causes just mentioned; as pre- 
viously stated, the eye lesion resulting from these dis- 
eases is usually atrophy of the optic nerve. 

Among those who lost their sight when from 1 to 4 
years of age, blindness resulted more frequently from 
act^dent than from any other specific cause shown 
in the table, cases due to this cause representing 14.2 
per cent of the total; injuries from cutting or piercing 
instruments, which cover the numerous cases where 
diildien pub out their eyes while playing with scissors 
and similar implements, constituted the most im- 
portant class, followed by falls and bums. Of the 
specific diseases of the eye, cataract and atrophy of the 
optic nerve were most often reported, but meningitis, 
scarlet fever, meaEdes, "Other diseases of the head," 
and smallpox were all assigned as cause in a much 
larger number of cases than either of the affections 
just mentioned. Meningitis, in particular, was es- 
peoally important as a cause of blindness at these 
ages, being given as cause by 8.1 per cent, or about 
one-twelfth, of the total number reporting their sight 
as lost between the ages of 1 and 4. It seems some- 
what uncertain whe^er scarlet fever and measles 
actually caused blindness to the extent which the 
table would seem to indicate, although there is of 
course no question but tliat blindness may result from 
tJiem. 

Daring the second five years of life accident con- 
tinues to be the leading cause of blindness, being re- 
ported by one-fourth (25.8 per cent) of those who 
lost their sight at this age. Wounds from cutting or 
piercing instruments were again the class most fre- 
quently reported, followed by falls and injuries from 
Uie use of explosives, the latter class covering in this 
instance the coses of blindness from explosions of toy 
cannon and firecrackers on the Fourth of July. 
Next to accident, meningitis, scarlet fever, and 
measles were the leading causes returned; "Other 
diseases of the head" and smallpox were also fairly 
important. Of the specific diseases of the eye, 
atrophy of the optic nerve and cataract were the only 
causes reported to any important extent. 

For persons who lost their sight in the age period 
"10 to 14 years" accidents were likewise responsible 
for about one-fourth (26.5 per cent) of the total 
number of cases, injuries from firearms ranking first, 
injuries from explosives second, and wounds from 
catting or piercing instruments third. Outside of 
accidents, abxiphy of the optic nerve and cataract were 
the causes most frequently reported; in the majority 
of instances where the latter cause was returned it 
was probably traumatic in origin. Measles, meningitis, 
and "Other diseases of the head" were also returned 
in a considerable number of cases. 



Between the ages of 15 and 19 accident continued 
to be the leading cause of blindness, contributing 
27.3 per cent, or somewhat more than one-fourth, 
of the total number of coses in which loss of sight was 
reported as having occurred at these ages. Wounds 
from firearms were again the most frequently re- 
ported form of injury, followed by injuries by ex- 
plosives and injuries from flying objects. Atrophy 
of the optic nerve and cataract ranked next in im- 
portance among the causes definitely returned; 
meningitis and measles were also reported in a rela^ 
tively large number of coses. 

Of the cases of blindness occurring in the earliest of 
the age periods into which the years of adult life are 
divided in the table — "20 to 34 years" — about one- 
fourth (26.4 per cent) resulted from accident, the more 
usual form being injuries occasioned by explosives, 
which caused 8.6 per cent of the total number reported 
for this age period. Wounds from firearms were next 
in importance, followed by injuries from flying objects. 
Atrophy of the optic nerve, cataract, and trachoma 
were the affections of the eye most frequently reported. 
For persons who lost sight in the age period "35 to 44 
years" external injury was still the leading cause, 
although the proportion which it contribnted of the 
total hod dropped to one-fifth; in this case also injuries 
from explosives and from firearms were the forms 
most frequently reported, with injuries from flying 
objects third. Atrophy of the optic nerve ranked 
second in importance among the couses for Has age 
period OS reported, being returned for nearly one- 
eighth (11.8 per cent) of the total; the high propor- 
tions shown for this cause, for this and the succeeding 
age period, probably result in part from the fact tiut 
it is during the fourth and fifth decades of life that 
syphilis most generally occurs. Next in order were 
cataract and glaucoma, the latter, which is credited 
with 3.1 per cent of the total number of cases occurring 
at these ages, making its appearance as an important 
cause for ^e first time. 

In the following age period, "45 to 54 yeara," ex- 
ternal injury, whde still returned far more frequently 
than any other cause, shows a considerable decrease 
in relative importance as a cause of blindness, con- 
tributing only one-eighth (12.6 per cent) of all cases of 
blindness reported as occurring during this age period; 
injuries from explosives and from flying objects were 
the only classes reported to any considerable extent. If 
accurate returns had been received in all cases, it is not 
improbable that catoract and atrophy of the optic nerve 
would both have outranked external injury. The two 
affections of the eye mentioned are each credited with 
about one-tenth (10.2 per cent) of the total number of 
cases occurrii^ at this period of life, although accurate 
returns would probably have placed the last-named 
affection somewhat in the lead; it wfll be observed 
that cataract shows o great increase in relative im- 
portance with this period of life. In tlie next period. 
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"65 to 64 years," cataract ranked Gist, 15.7 per cent, 
or nearlj one-sixth, of those who lost their sight at 
these agea attributing their blindness to this cause. 
Accident was reported more frequently than any other 
cause except cataract, but contributed less than 10 
per cent of the total, and would probably be outranked 
by g^ucoma and atrophy of the optic nerve if the 
cause had been accurately stated in all cases. Qlau- 
coma is particularly important at these ages, being 
specifically indicated as cause in S.7 per cent of the 
cases in which vision was lost between 56 and 64, 
■wbiib the proportion attributed to neura%ia was also 
high. 

Among those who loet their sight in old age (65 
years or orer) by far the larger proportion lost it 
through cataract, which was spe<^cally returned as 
cause by one^ourth (25.7 per cent) of tiie total num- 
ber reporting that they became blind in this age pe- 
riod, and more than one-half (52.0 per ccoit) of those 
among them who made a clear and definite statement 
as to the cause. External injury was next in fre- 
quency, but contributed only 5.4 per cent of the total, 
and if complete and accurate statements had been 
made in all cases would probably be found less 
important than either glaucoma or atrophy of the optic 

On the basis of the facts just brought out, the condi- 
tion aa to the chief causes of blindness at the different 
periods of life may be summarized broadly, although 
it must be kept in mind that this is only a partial 
presentation. As already pointed out, the causes 
most frequently reported as resulting in congenital 
blindness are cataract and malformations, while during 
Uie first year of life ophthalmia neonatorum is responsi- 
ble for the great majority of cases. For the remaining 
years of childhood and youth the causes most often 
returned are accident, exanthematic diseases such as 
smallpox and scarlet fever, meningitis, and the disor- 
ders included under "Other diseases of the head." 
Cataract and atrophy of the optic nerve were also 
reported to a considerable extent, although it is 
probable that in the majority of the cases where tiie 
tatter affection was reported as causing loss of sight 
during diildhood it was the result of the diseases of 
the head just referred to. During the earUer years 
of adult life accident continues to be the leading cause 
reported, with atrophy of the optic nerve and cataract 
following, the former reaching its maximum importance 
in middle life. Beginning with middle and late middle 
life aoddental injoriee and atrophy of the optic nerve 
decrease in importance, while cataract increases 
rapidly, and glaucoma, which caused comparatively 
few cases of blindness in earlier life, makes its appeal^ 
ance as a leading cause. In old age cataract is 
responsible for the great majority of cases of blindness, 
while external injury, glaucoma, and atrophy of the 
optic nerve still outrank most, if not all, of t^ie other 
cauMB. 



From the preceding statements regarding the lead- 
ing causes of blindness as reported at the different ages 
certain generalizations may also be made as to the 
age at which the several leading causes shown in the 
table are most important relatively as causes of blind- 
ness. Injury from external causes, which is most im* 
portant among the causes as reported, is relatively 
unimportant during the first year of life, but appears 
as one of the principal causes in the age period "1 to 
4 years," and from then on increases gradually in reUr 
tive importance until the age period "20 to 34 years," 
after which it decreases. More than one-fourth of the 
cases of blindness reported as occurring between the 
ages of 5 and 35 were the result of accidental causes. 
During the earlier years of life the form of injury most 
frequently causing blindness is traumatism by cutting 
or piercing instruments, while during the second dec- 
ade injuries from firearms are most important ; begin- 
ning with the age of 20, however, injuries from explo- 
sives are the form occurring most frequent^, retaining 
the lead until the fifty-fifth year. Cataract is of con- 
siderable importance as a cause of congenital blindness, 
and is of some importance at all agea. The proportion 
of the total number of cases resulting from this cause 
is, however, low during childhood and youth and is only 
slightly higher for the periods comprising the years at 
adult life up to the age of 45, after which it increases 
rapidly until extreme old age, when the majority of 
those losing their sight probably lose it by reason ci 
cataract. Atrophy of the optic nerve also is of par- 
ticular importance as a cause of congenital blindness 
and causes loss of sight to a considerable extent at all 
ages, showing in general a slow but comparatively 
steady increase imtil it makes its maximum contribu- 
tion relatively in the age period "35 to 44 years," 
after which the proportion decreases slowly. Glau- 
coma is of comparatively little importance as a cause of 
blindness prior to the age of 35 ; b^inning with this age, 
however, its proportion of the total increases r^ularly 
up through tjie age period " 55 to 64 years," after whii^ 
it decreases. The importance of ophthalmia neona- 
torum is of course practically confined to the first year 
of life. Trachoma differs from the other causes in that 
its relative importance does not seem to have any very 
direct relation to age; according to the returns, how- 
ever, it figured most extensively, relatively, as a cause 
of blindness between the ages of 5 and 34. The gen- 
eral diseases shown in Table 82 are of importance aa 
causes of blindness only in childhood. 

The last section of Table 82 gives the percentage 
of the total number of cases credited to the respective 
causes in which loss of sight was reported as occurring 
at the different ages. Table 83, which shows the pro- 
portion of the cases credited to the more important 
causes in which sight was lost when lees than 20 years 
of age, between 20 and 64 years of i^e, and 65 years 
of age or over, respectively, summarizes the most im- 
portant facts brought out by Table 82. In connection 
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with this table, as well as with Table 82, however, what 
has aheady been said (p. 83) regarding the limitations 
of the statistics as to age when vision was lost should 
be borne in mind. 
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Of the persons reporting cataract as the cause of 
blindness, nine-tenths lost their sight in adult life, 
three-fourths after t^^ forty-fifth year (see Table 82), 
and one-half in old age. Two-thirds of those reporting 
thttr blindness as due to atrophy of the optic nerre 
lost their sight between the ages of 20 and 64, and one- 
half between the ages of 20 and 54. Most of those who 
lost their sight from glaucoma became blind in adult 
life; from Table 82 it will be seen that nearly fivo- 
sixths lost their sight after they bad reached the age 
of 45, one-half between the ages of 45 and 64, and one- 
tahird ia old age. As would be expected, in practically 
all of the cases where blindness was due to ophthalmia 
neonatorum vision was lost during the first year of 
life, although in a few instances the loss of sight was 
reported as occurring later, in one instance between 
the ages of 25 and 34; most of the tatter instances 
were cases where sight was seiioosly impaired by the 
disease in infancy, but the person reporting had for a 
time retained a small amount of useful vision. 

In the majority of cases where bUndnees was at- 
Mbuted to some general disease sight was lost in 
childhood, the proportion being particularly high for 
those whose blindness was attributed to scarlet fever 
and meningitis. The relatively high proportion of 
those attributing their blindness to measles, however, 



who lost their sight in adult life (40.3 per cent, or two- 
fifths) tends to throw suspicion upon the accuracy of 
the returns for this cause, as measlee is primarily a 
disease of childhood, iforeover, the figores are decid- 
edly at variance with those for Switzeriand and Wurt- 
tembei^, the only countries which have published 
reasonably accurate statistics relative to tlw ages at 
which blindness occurred from the different causes; in 
practically all the cases attributed to measles in the 
census reports of these countries blindness occurred 
brfore the age of 20. Aa a matter of fact, the return 
of measles as a cause of blindness probably indicates, 
in a lat^e proportion of cases, an entire absence oi 
knowledge on the part of the person returning the 
schedule as to the actual cause of his blindness, 
measles being stated because it was the only serious 
bodily disease from which he had suffered. 

Although more than one-fifth of the total blind popu- 
lation returning schedules lost theai sight in old age, 
less than one-tenth of those whose blindness was due 
to external injury lost it during this period of life. 
Some important differences will be noted in the rel^ 
tive importance of the different classes of ac<Mdents as 
causes of bhndness at the different ages. Five-sixtha 
of the cases where blindness resulted from injury from 
a cuttii^ or piercing instrument occurred during the 
first two decades of life, three-fourths between the 
ages of 1 and 14 (see Table 82), and a larger number of 
those whose blindness was occasioned by falls lost their 
sight during childhood or youth than during either of 
the two periods into which adult life is divided in the 
table. On the other hand, four-fifths of the cases caused 
by explosives occurred between the ages of 20 and 64 
(three-fourths between the ages of 20 and 54), and 
three-fifths of those caused by firearms (one-half of the 
total between the ages of 20 and 44). Injuries from 
flying objects and from falls are the only classes caus- 
ing blindness to any significant extent in old age. 

In view of the unsatisfactory nature of the returns 
as to cause of blindness for the United States, some 
interest attaches to the foUomng table, which con- 
tains figures for Switzerland and Wurttemberg, the 
only countries that have taken censuses of the bUnd 
under medical supervision for which the results are 
available. The table shows the three leading causes 
of blindness at the different ages as returned at the 
census of 1895-96 for the former country and the cen- 
sus of 1894 for the latter, the number lorang sight from 
each specified cause at the given Bge being ^ven in 
comparison with the total number loedng sight at that 
age. 
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Iq both countriea the three chief causes of blindness 
were cataract, atrophy of the optic nerve, and external 
injury, ranking in the order named, these causes ac- 
counting for 50.8 per cent, or one-half, of the total in 
Switzerland, and 41.3 per cent, or two-fifths, in Wart^ 
temberg. He defectiveness of the statistics for the 
United States is brought out clearly by the appear- 
ance in the table of such causes as buphthalmus (m^- 
alophthabnus, hydrophthalmus), which ranked third 
as a cause of blindness in the age group "5 to 9 years" 
in Wurttembei^, idiopathic keratitis and kerato-iritis, 
which are among the three leading causes in six of the 
7909"— 17 S 



age groups shown for Wurttemberg, and idiopathic iritis 
and irido-choroiditis, which are among the three lead- 
ing causes in eight of the age groups for Wurttemberg. 
Of these, idiopathic keratitis and kerato-iritis probably 
cover in some measure the same class of cases aa those 
in the United States in which blindness was attributed 
to corneal ulcer; this, while one of the few specific 
affections of the eye which was reported to any ext«at 
in the United States, appears among the three leading 
causes only in the case of those losing sight when 
under 1 year of age, where it probably covers in the 
main a different class of cases from those incladed io 
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the figures for idiopathic keratitis for Wurttembei^. 
Iritis and irido-choroiditis correspond essentially to 
the classification "Diseases of the iris" in the returns 
for the United States, the total for which ia only 135, 
white buphthalmus was reported in too few instances 
to warrant separate presentation, being included in 
the tables relating to cause under the heading "All 
other diseases of the eye," for which the total is only 
17. It is practically certain that the small number of 
instances in which these affections were stated as 
cause of blindness in the United States does not mean 
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that they are actually unimportant as causes of blind- 
ness in this country, but is due rather to the unsatisfac- 
tory and inaccurate nature of the returns as to cause. 
Because of the interest attaching to statistics in 
regard to the age at which vision was lost from the 
chief causes of blindness, Table 85 is presented, which 
shows, for the United States and such foreign coun- 
tries as have published similar statistics, the distribu- 
tion according to age when vision was lost of the blind 
who reported cataract and glaucoma, respectively, as 
the cause of bUndness. 
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Table 86 shows the per cent distribution by reported 
cause of blindness of the male and female blind popu- 
lation in 1910 returning special schedules, classified 
according to age when vision was lost. 

One of the interesting facts brought out by this 
table is that even in childhood, except during the first 
year of life, blindness results from accident much more 
frequently among males than among females, this 
cause being reported by 19.8 per cent, or one-fifth, of 
the males who lost sight when under the age of 20 
as compared with only 7.5 per cent, or about one- 
fourteenth, of the females. Even among those who 
lost sight between the ages of 1 and 4 the percentage 
was distinctly higher for males than for females, 16.7 
aa compared with 11.2. Among females accident was 
nevertheless the leading cause of blindness for those who 
lost si^t between the ages of 1 and 14, accounting for 
one-sixth (17.3 per cent) of the cases occurring be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 9 and one-tenth (10.8 per 
cent) of those occurring between the ages of 10 and 



14. After the age of 10, however, its importance de- 
creases for females, and in adult life it is outranked 
by causes such as cataract, glaucoma, and atrophy 
of the optic nerve. 

Amoi^ males, injuries from external causes were re- 
sponsible for more than one-third of the cases of blind- 
ness occurring between the ages of 10 and 34 and for 
practically one-third of those occurring between the 
i^es of S and 9. Beginning with the age period "35 
to 44 years," however, the importance of this cause 
steadily decreases, although even for the later agea 
cataract was the only cause more frequently returned. 
Wounds from firearms were more frequently reported 
than any other form of injury by males who lost sight 
under the age of 20, wounds from cutting or piercing 
instruments ranking second. In early and middle 
adult life injuries occasioned by explosives ranked 
first, with wounds from firearms second, while in old 
age injuries from fiying objects and from falls were 
the most common forms. 
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The two sexes naturally show certain definite differ- 
ences as r^ards the causes most frequently returned 
for the different ages. In each of the groups into which 
persons who lost their sight before the age of 15 are 
divided the cause most frequently reported was the 
stune both for males and for females, cataract ranking 
first in each case for those bom blind, ophthalmia neo- 
natorum for those reporting sight as tost durmg the 
first year, and accident for the remaining groups. 
Accident also ranked first as a cause for males who lost 
sight between the ages of 15 and 19; for females, how> 
ever, atrophy of the optic nerve was the cause most 
frequently reported for these ages. Both for males 
Mid for females malformations ranked second among 
the causes as returned for those reported as bom 
blind. For males reported as having lost sight during 
their first year "Other diseases of the head" ranked 
second among the definitely reported causes, while 
for females corneal ulcer, cataract, and "Other dis- 
eases of the head" shared second place. In the case 
of t^ose who had lost their sight between the ages of 
1 and 4, however, scarlet fever ranked second for 
males and meningitis for females, the latter cause 
being reported for 10.1 per cent of the females who had 
lost their sight at these ages, a proportion only slightly 
Bmaller than that for accident. Meningitis appears, in 
fact, to be of considerable importance as a cause of 
Uindness for females in childhood, being returned as 
cause by those who lost sight before the age of 20 more 
frequently even than cataract. Meningitis ranked sec- 
ond for males who had lost their sight between the 
ages of 6 and 9, and atrophy of the optic nerve for 
those who had lost sight in the age periods " 10 to 14 
years" and "15 to 19 years;" for females the causes 
ranking second for the respective periods were scarlet 
fever, measles and meningitis (jointly), and accident. 

ExtfflTial injury, cataract, and atrophy of the optin 
nerve were the specific causes most frequently reported 
by males who lent sight in adult life, while in the case 
of fentaleB cataract, glaucoma, and atrophy of the 
optic nerve led. It will be observed that for every 
age period of adult life shown in the table atrophy of 
the optic nerve was reported more frequently than 
glaucoma by males, while for every group into which 
females who lost sight after the age of 45 are divided 
the latter cause was the more frequently reported. 
Atrophy of the optic nerve appears to be especially 
important as a cause of blindness for males between the 
ages of 35 and 54, being specifically returned aa cause 
by more than 10 per cent of those who lost sight at 
these ages. Glaucoma similarly is responsible for a 
specially high proportion of the cases of blindness 
occurring among females from 55 to 64 years of age, 
12 per cent, or about one-eighth, of those who lost 
sight in this age period specifying this as the cause of 
their blindness. For both males and females cataract 
was returned much more frequently than any other 
cause by those who lost sight in old age, the proportion 



being about one-fourth in each case. Accident and 
atrophy of the optic nerve were the causes next in 
importance for males, and glaucoma and atrophy of 
the optic nerve for females. 

In connection with the subject of the incidence of 
the different causes of blindness at the different ages 
the report on the census of the blind in Switzerland in 
1895-96 presents two tables which seem of sufficient 
interest to be reproduced here. Table 87, following, 
shows the incidence of blindness from senile cataract 
(that is, noncongenital cataract not occasioned by 
traumatism, oiganic disease, or other diseases of the 
eyeball) at the different ^es, calculated uptm the 
basis of the cases definitely attributed to this cause, 
according to the method previously described (p. 84), 
except that no increase was made to cover cases not 
included in the returns as to age when vision was lost. 
In connection with these tables what has already been 
said (p. 84) in regard to the effect which the basing 
of the computation upon the ^e at which sight was 
lost in either eye, rather than in the second eye only, 
has upon the relative risk of blindness as shown for 
the different ages should be borne in mind. 
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Table 88 presents similar statistics in regard to the 
incidence of glaucoma. 
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HERBDITT AND BLnn>NESS. 

The question of the extent to which blindness occure 
among different members of the same family is one 
that has received more or less attention, particularly 
in recent years, when special investigations are being 
made aa to the transmissibility of physical and mental 
defects from one generation to another. In order to 
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throw ligbt on this question the special schedules em- 
ployed &t each of the last three enumerations of the 
blind have requested information regarding blindneaa 
among relatives. The inquiries on this subject inserted 
on the schedule for 1010 asked whether either parent 
of the blind person was also blind, and also whether 
any of his brothers or sisters or children, if he had any, 
were blind, and if so, their number. As statistics tend 
to show that defects are especially Ukely to occur 
aCaong the duldren of parents who are related to each 
other, an inquiry was also included asking whether or 
not the parents of the blind person were first cousins. 
Tho data obtained by means of these several inquiries 
are summarized in General Table 25 (p. 220), in which 
the blind population returning the schedules is classi. 
fied in detail according to the answers made to the 
respective questions. 

In considering the statistics presented in General 
Table 25, and also in other tables dealing with the 
subject of blindness among relatives, it must be kept 
in mind that they possess certain distinct limitations. 
In particular, it must be remembered that they indicate 
merely the number of blind individuals reporting them- 
selves as having blind parents, brothers or sisters, or 
children, and not the number of famiUes having more 
than one blind member; in other words, the figures 
probably give an exaggerated impression of the actual 
number of instances in which blindness occurs in two 
or more individuals in the same family, by reason of 
the fact that where such a situation exists a schedule 
may have been received from each of the blind mem- 
bers. This situation may perhaps be made clearer by 
a specific illustration. Assume that in a given family, 
in which both the parents are blind, there are three 
children, all blind. If schedules were received from 
each of these three children these would be tabulated 
as showing three cases in which a blind person had both 
blind parents and blind brothers or sisters, although 
they related to but a single family. If in addition 
schedules were received from both parents, they would 
figure in the statistics as two cases where a blind per- 
son had blind children. The same family would thus 
figure in the statistics five times, so that it is apparent 
that in studying the figures relative to this general 
subject considerable allowance must be made for pos- 
sible duplications of this kind. Of course, in many 
instances where more than one member of the same 
family was bUnd, there may have been no exaggeration 
in the statistics, since only one member may have fig- 
ured in the cetums, as the others may have been dead 
or may have ne^ected to return the special schedule. 

On the other hand, ui one respect the data obtained 
from the special schedule fail to indicate the actual 
extent to which blindness occurs in different members 
of die same family. This results fixjm the fact that 
certain of the causes of blindness which tend to recur 
in a single fanuly usually do not produce this defect 



until relatively late in life, cataract and glaucoma 
being specially important among such causes. There- 
fore hereditary blindness may exist without having 
affected any of the brothers or sisters or children of 
the blind peraon simply because they have not yet 
reached the age when loss of sight usually occurs from 
the disease to which the family has a hereditary pre- 
disposition; at a later census the inquiry as to whether 
any of the brothers or sisters or children were blind 
might receive an affirmative answer. The statistics 
here presented, therefore, show the number of bhnd 
persons who reported that one or more of their brotli- 
ers or sisters or children or parents, either living or 
dead, had lost their sight b^ore the time when the 
inquiry was answered; they do not show the number 
of persons who were affected with hereditary blindness 
and may ultimately have blind brothers or sisters or 
children. In spite of their limitations, however, the 
data in regard to blindness among relatives obtained 
in connection with the census of the blind are of con- 
siderable value, in that they constitute practically 
the sole means of detenuining even the approximate 
extent to which blindness occurs more thaa once 
among members of the same family. Moreover, 
taken in connection with the data as to age when 
vision was lost and cause of blindness, they shed valu- 
able light upon the precise conditions under which such 
recurrence manifests itself. 

The total number of blind persons returning special 
schedules who reported themselves as having blind 
parents, brothers or sisters, or children was 3,221, 
representing 11 per cent, or nearly one-eighth, of the 
total. Of these, 1,073, or nearly one-third, had blind 
parents, the rranunder reporting either blind brothers 
or sisters or blind children. Of those having Uind 
parents, 2S1, or about one-fourth, also had blind 
brothers or sisters, and 26 had blind children, 10 having 
both. Of the 2,148 reporting blind brothers or sisters 
or blind children but no blind parents, by far the 
greater number (1,079) reported Uind brothers or 
sisters only, the number reporting blind children only 
being 134 and the number reporting both blind broth- 
ers or sisters and blind children being 35. The total 
number reporting blind brothers or sisters was 2,295, 
or more than two-thirds of the total number reporting 
blind relatives, and the total number reporting blind 
children was 195. 

If the number of blind persons having blind parents, 
brothers or sisters, or children was the same relatively 
among the bhnd who failed to return the special sched- 
ule as among those returning it, the total number 
would be approximately 6,300. This of course, as 
already pointed out, represents merely the number 
of individuals reporting, and probably exceeds the 
number of families in which blindness has occurred in 
two or more successive generations in the direct line 
or among two or more members of the same genera- 
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tion. On the same baais, the total number having 
blind parents would be approximately 2,100 and the 
total number having blind children approximately 
400; of these two figures, the former, although prob- 
ably Bomewhat exaggerated, affords the better index 
of the number of families in which blindness has made 
ita appearance in successive generations. The total 
number having both blind parents and blind children 
would be approximately 50, a figure which undoubt- 
edly falls considerably short of indicating the number 
of families in which blindness has occurred in three 
consecutive generations and emphasizes what has pre- 
viously been said as to the limitations of the statistics 
in this respect. The total number having blind broth- 
eiB or aisteis would be about 4,500, although, as 
already pointed out, this figure contains a considerable 
amount of duplication. 

From the figures just given it is apparent that 
heredity is on the whole a minor factor in bringing 
about blindness. This was indeed to be expected, in 
view of the extent to which blindness results from 
causes such as accident, ophthalmia neonatorum, and 
teadu>ma, where the loss of sight is due to injury or 
infection from without. But while blindness is due 
to hereditary influences in a. minority of cases, the 
relationship between heredity and loss of sight is by 
no means n^ligible. The fact that deaf-mutism ia 
to a considerable extent a hereditary defect is prob- 
ably much more generally recognized than the cir- 
cumstance that blindness may result from hereditary 
infioencee, and yet only 2.2 per cent of the deaf-mutes 
from whom the Bureau of the Census received satis- 
factory schedules at the census of 1910 reported them- 
Mlres aa having deaf parents, whereas 3.7 per cent of 
the blind returning schedules reported blind parents. 
'nUs more general recognition of hereditary influence 
in the cane of deaf-mutism than in that of blindness 
is probably due mainly to t^e fact ah%ady referred to 
that in a conmderable proportion of the cases of 
hereditary blindness vision is not lost imtil late in 
life, when the blind relatives of the previous generation 
are dead, whereas hereditary deafness is very largely 
congenital. 

(W the 1,073 persons reporting blind parents, 478, 
or 44.5 per cent, reported their father alone as blind; 
564, or 52.6 per cent, their mother alone; and 31, or 
2.9 per cent, both parents. The somewhat larger 
nnmber of cases in which Uie mother was blind ia 
probably in part accounted for by the circumstance 
tiiat glaucoma, one of the causes of blindness which 
appears in successive generations, attacks women 
more frequently than men, and also by the fact that 
women survive more frequently than men to the ages 
when cataract, another cause which is hereditary, 
ordinarily occurs. 

In any conaderation of the extent to which physi- 
cal defects are the result of hereditary influence, more 
or less attrition is given at the present time to the 



question as to how far the persons suffering from the 
defects in question are the children of consanguineous 
marri^ee, since investigation has shown that there is 
a strong tendency for any defect to which there may 
be a family predispoution to appear in the offspring 
of such marriages, even if the parents themselves are 
free. In order to obtain information as to the extent 
to whidi the blind are the offspring of consanguineous 
marriages the special schedule contained, as already 
noted, an inquiry as to whether or not the parents of 
the blind person were first cousins. Of the 29,242 
persons who returned satisfactory schedules, 709, or 
2.4 per cent, were the children of first cousins. Thia 
may be r^arded as a relatively high proportion, as 
it is hardly probable that in every hundred married 
couples even two are first cousins. It is, however, 
smaller than the corresponding percentage for the 
deaf and dumb population returning spedal schedules 
(4.6) ; in fact the absolute number of deaf-mutes re- 
porting that their parents were first cousins exceeded 
the number of blind so reporting by 174, although the 
total number returning schedules was 10,000 less. 
This indicates that the subject of consanguineous 
marriages is of distinctly less miportance for a study 
of blindness than for a study of deaf-mutism. 

The statistics as to the number of blind persons re- 
porting blind parents, brothers or sisters, and childrea 
bring out most clearly the reason why the question of 
consanguinity in the parents is regarded as possessing 
so much interest. As already stated, the total num- 
ber of blind persons reporting blind relatives was 
3,221, representing 11 per cent, or one-ninth, of the 
total number returning schedules. Of those whose 
parents were first cousins, however, 266, representing 
37.5 per cent, or considerably more than one-third, re- 
ported blind relatives; in other words, persons with 
blind parents, brothers or sisters, or children were mora 
than three times as numerous relatively among those 
whose parents were first cousins as among those whose 
parents were not thus related. To make the compari- 
son in another way, while persons whose parents wen 
first cousins formed only 2.4 per cent of the total blind 
returning schedules, they formed8.3 percent of those re- 
portijig blind relatives. The facts concerning the Uiod 
persons whose parents were first cousins and who re- 
ported blind relatives are summarized in Table 89, 
which also shows for comparison the statistics for all 
blind persons reporting such relatives. 

Most of the blind persons whose parents were first 
cousins and who also reported blind relatives reported 
blind brothers or sisters, only 15, or slightly more than 
one-twentieth, having bhnd parents and only one of 
them blind children without having blind brothers or 
sisters. This was perhaps to have been expected, since 
the importance of consanguineous marriages in any 
study of heredity Ues in the fact, already mentioned, 
that any latent tendency toward a physical or mental 
defect is especially likely to malra itself apparent in the 
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offspring when both of the parents possess this ten- 
dency, BO that the children of such marriages will f re- 
qtiently be defective where both parents are normal. 
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General Table 26 (p. 228) classifies the total and the 
male and female blind population in each race and 
nativity class according to their status as to reJation- 
sbip and vision of parents. Table 90 shows the dis- 
tribution, by race and nativity, of the total number re- 
porting as to the vision of their parents, classified 
according to the status of their parents as to vision, 
and also gives the percentage reporting one or both 
parents as blind among the total number in each race 
and nativity class who reported as to the vision of their 
parents. 
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The proporiiion which persons whose parents were 
also blind formed of the total number was much 
higher (9.3 per cent) for the "Other colored" than 
for any other race and nativity class, and was lowest 
(2.8 per ctaat) for the foreigu-bom whites. It was 



somewhat above the average in the case of the Ne- 
groes. 

Table 91 gives the distribution by race and nativity 
of the blind who reported as to the relationship of their 
parents, with the percentage which those whose 
parents were first cousins represented of the total 
shown for each race and nativity class. 
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The proportion of blind persons whose parents were 
first cousins was also higher for the "Other colored" 
(4.2 per cent) than for any other class; the proportion 
was likewise high (3.2 per cent) for the native whites. 
The proportion was low, on the other hand, for the 
foreign-bom whites ftnd the N^roes, being 1.1 percent 
for the former and 0.6 per cent for the latter. These 
variations are somewhat difficult to explain; it is not 
improbable, however, that the low percentage for the 
foreign-bom whites is due in part to the fact that in 
this class there is a high proportion of Koman CathoUcs, 
among whom the marriage of first cousins is prohibited, 
while the circumstance that the proportion failing to re- 
port whether or not their parents wero first cousins was 
higher among the Negroes than in any of the other classes 
suggests the possibility that other Negroes may have 
rephed in the n^ative through ignorance of the facts. 

General Table 28 (p. 232) shows the distribution ac- 
cording to age when vision was lost of the blind popu- 
lation for whom special schedules were received, classi- 
fied according to relationship of parents and status of 
parents as to vision. Table 92 shows the distribution 
according to age when vision was lost of the blind 
population for whom special schedules were received, 
classified according to whether or not their parents 
were blind. 

Of the 31 persons who stated that both their parents 
were blind, 6, or about one-fifth, reported themselves 
as bom blind, as compared with a corresponding pro- 
portion of 6.5 per cent, or about one-sucteenth, for 
all blind persons reporting. The smallness of the 
numbers involved, however, makes it unsafe to lay 
any stress on the high proportion of congenitally 
blind among the offspring of two blind parents. 
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The distribution according to age when vision was 
lost of those reporting but one blind parent differs in 
a pronounced degree from the corresponding distri- 
bution of those reporting neither parent as bhnd. 
The proportion of the former who were reported as 
bom blind was only 4.8 per cent, as compared with 
6.5 per cent in the case of those bom of parents with 
normal vision. The proportion who were not con- 
genitaUy blind but lost their sight before the age of 
20 was, moreover, strikin^y low in the case of those 
having one blind parent, being only 8 per cent, as 
compared with a corresponding proportion of 24.4 



per cent, or about one-fourth, in the case of those 
having no blind parents. On the other hand, seven- 
eighths (86.6 per cent) of those having a single blind 
parent lost their sight in adult life, as compared 
with a httle more than two-thirds (67.6 per cent) of 
those neither of whoso parents were blind. The dif- 
ference is most pronounced for the later ages, consider- 
ably more than two-thirds (68.9 per cent) of those 
witi one blind parent only having lost their sight 
after the age of 45 and nearly two-fifths (38 per cent) 
after the age of 65, as compared with corresponding 
proportions of 44.3 per cent, or somewhat more than 
two-fifths, and 20.7 per cent, or one-fifth, among 
those reporting neither parent as blind. The pro- 
nounced differences in the distribution of the two 
classes referred to are of course accounted for by the 
circumstance already mentioned that in a very con- 
siderable proportion of the cases where blindness 
makes its appearance in successive generations of the 
same family the loss of sight is due immediately to 
cataract, glaucoma, or retinitis pigmentosa, all of which 
cause blindness mainly in middle life or old age. 

It will be ol»erved that among those with a an- 
gle bhnd parent the distribution according to age 
when vision was lost of the children of blind fathers 
differed somewhat from the corresponding distribu- 
tion of the children of bhnd mothers, the former 
comprising a somewhat larger proportion bom blind 
or losing their sight in early life and a somewhat 
smaller proportion of persons losing it in late middle 
life or old age than the latter. The difference is most 
pronounced in the case of those that lost their sight 
between the ages of 45 and 64, who represented 26.8 
per cent, or somewhat more than one-fourth, of those 
having blind fathers, and 34.4 per cent, or more than 
one-third, of those having blind mothers. It is pos- 
sible that these variations, which at first sight seem 
somewhat surprising, may in part be accounted for by 
the fact that glaucoma, which is one of the leading 
causes of blindness that recur in succeeding genera- 
tions, and which occurs chiefly in later life, attacks 
women more frequently than men, although a definite 
explanation of the difference requires more informa- 
tion than is at present available. 

Table 93 shows for the blind population in 1910 for 
whom special schedules were returned the distribution 
according to age when vision was lost of those whose 
parents were first cousins in comparison with that for 
those whose parents were not first cousins. 

llie most striking fact brought out by this table is 
the high proportion of congenitally blind among the 
children of first coxisins, more than one-fifth (21.7 per 
cent) of those whose parents were first cousins report- 
ing themselves as bom blind, as compared with a cor- 
responding peroentage of only 6. 1 for those stating that 
their parents were not first cousins. The proportion 
who lost their sight after birth but before the comple- 
tion of their twentieth year was also somewhat greater 
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for tJie fonner class thui for the latter. The propor- 
tion who lost their sight in late middle life and old age 
was, however, much below the average in the case of 
tiiose whose parents were first cousins, only 27.8 per 
cent, or somewhat more than one-fourth, being 
reported as having lost s^ht after the age of 45 and 
11.7 per cent, or one-tenth, after the age of 05, as com- 
pared with 45.6 per cent, or somewhat less than one- 
half, and 21.5 per cent, or one-fifth, of those whoso 
parents were not first cousins. These differences are 
of course explained by the circumstance that the spe- 



cial risk involved in consanguineous marriages arises 
from the fact that any latent tendency toward a 
hereditary defect is much more likeJy to become evi- 
dent in the offspring of a marriage when both parents 
possess this latent tendency than when only one po^ 
sesses it. As such defects to a considerable extent 
either are congenital or manifest themselvea early in 
life, it was to be expected that the blind children of 
first cousins would comprise a relatively high propor- 
tion of persons who were congenitally blind or lost 
their sight in infancy or childhood. 
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General Table 27 (p. 230) shows the distribution 
according to cause of blindness of the blind population 
returning special schedules in 1910, classified according 
to relationship of parents and status of parents a^ to 
vision. In Table 94, on the following page, a distri- 
bution according to cause is given for those reporting 
blind parents in comparison with those whose parents 
could see. 

This table brings out clearly the importance of 
cataract as a hereditary eye affection, one-fifth (20.5 
per cent) of the total number of blind persons who 
reported that one of their parents was also blind 
giving cataract as the cause of their blindness, ag 
compared with a corresponding proportion of 10.8 per 
cent, or one-tenth, for those neither of whoso parents 
was blind. The proportion reporting glaucoma as the 
cause was also high for those having one blind parent, 
being 5.3 per cent, as compared with a corresponding 
percentage of 3.4 for those stating that neither of their 
parenta was blind, and the proportion reporting 
neuralgia, which in the majority of cases probably 
means glaucoma, was likewise high for those having 
a blind mother. It is further worthy of note that the 



percentage of cases in which retinitis pigmentosa was 
indicated as the cause of blindness was higher for those 
with a blind parent than for those without, although 
in this case the smallness of the nmabers involved 
renders the figures of somewhat uncertain significance; 
and the percentage for atrophy of the optic nerve, one 
form of which is hereditary, was slightly higher for 
those reporting a blind pan«it than for those with par- 
ents of normal vision. On the other hand, only 9.3 
per cent, or less than one-tenth, of those having one 
blind parent attributed their blindness to a definite 
cause other than a specific affection of the eye, this 
group including all those whose blindness was due to 
external injury or to general diseases such as smallpox 
or meningitis, whereas one-fourth (24.8 per cent) of 
those having no blind parents stated that their blind- 
ness resulted from this classof causes. This of course was 
to bo expected, since the appearance of blindness in the 
second generation usually results from some hereditary 
affection, and cases where parent and child are both 
blind and the blindness of the latter is duo to some en* 
tirely adventitious cause such as external injivy or coit- 
tagious disease must be regarded as mere coincidenro- 
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The distinctly higher proportion shown for detach- 
ment of the retina in the case of those reporting a 
bUnd par^t as compared with those whose parents 
both possessed normal vision is of interest, as this 
cause of blindness has not been generally understood 
to be occasioned by hereditary influences. While the 
unsatisfactory nature of the returns as to cause of 
blindness makes it unsafe to attach too great we%ht 
to these figures, it may be pointed out that one form 
of detachment of the retina is especially likely to occur 
in cases of high myopia, the transmissibility of which 
is well rect^nized. 

Table 95 shows the distribution, both mimerically 
and on a percentage basis, according to cause of blind- 
ness of the blind persons who reported that their 
parents were Sist cousins in comparison with those 
whose parents were not first cousins. 

The only very pronounced differences which the 
distribution by cause of blindness for the blind whose 



parents were first cousins shows, as compared with 
that for the blind whose parents were not thus ndated, 
appear in the case of those whose blindness was 
reported as congeoital without a statement of the 
cause and those who asagaed accident as the cause, 
the former comprifflng a much latter proportion and 
the latter a much smaller proportion of those whoee 
parents were first cousins than of those whose parenta 
were not. This difference was of course to be ex- 
pected, as blindness in children of first cou^ns ordi- 
narily results from hereditary causes. It is of interest 
to observe that the percentages indicating retinitis 
pigmentosa, amauro^ and other disturbances of vision 
without ophthalmoscopic changes, and malformations 
as cause are aU distinctly higher for the offspring 
of first cousins than for tiie children of parents not 
thus related, although the unsatisfactory character of 
the returns makes it uncertain as to how far the 
statistics for these causes represent actual conditions. 
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The proportion mwigniTig cataract as the cause of 
Uindness is slightly higher for the bliad whose par- 
eate were first cousins than for those whose parents 
were not, while the proportion assigning trachoma, 



ophthahnia neonatorum, glaucoma, and atoophy of 
the optic nerve, respectively, is smaller for the former 
class, the differ^ice being especially noticeable for the 
three causes first named. 
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Table 96, on the following page, shows the total 
blind population reporting certun of the more import- 
ant causes in comparison with the number reporting 
the specified cause and stating respectively that one or 
both of thor parents were blind and that their parents 
were first coufdns, together with the percentf^ which 
each of tbe latter dasses formed of the total report- 
ing the spedfied cause and answering the respective 
inquiries. 

The proportion having a blind parent was consider- 
ably higher among those reporting the cause of hlind- 
nesa as cataract and glaucoma, respectively, than 
among those reporting any of the other numerically 
Important causes shown in the table, and the propor- 
tion was also somewhat higher among those reporting 
neuralgia. The proportion whose parents were first 



cousins was especially high in the case of those re- 
porting their blindness as due to congenital causea 
without definitely indicating their character. Of the 
27 persons who indicated retinitis pigmentosa as the 
cause of blindness, 3 reported blind parents and 2 were 
the children of first cousins, and of the 69 persons 
giving malformations as the cause of blindness who 
reported as to the relationship of their parents, 5 were 
the children of first cousins. 

Of the 29,242 blind peisons returning special sched- 
ules, 27,210 reported themselves as having brotheiB 
or sbters. Of these, 27,036 answered the inquiry as 
to whether any of their brothers or sistere were blind, 
2,295, or 8.5 per cent, giving an affirmative answer. 
As already stattnl, the actual number of famiUee rep- 
resented was somewhat smaller. 
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General Table 29 (p. 233) shows the distribution ac- 
cording to cause of blindness of the blind population 
returning special schedules, classiflod according to 
whether or not they reported brothers or sisters and 
whether or not these brothers or sisters were blind. 
Table 97 shows the distribution by cause for those re- 
porting blind brothers or sisters in comparison with 
the distribution for those none of whose brothers or 
sisters were blind. 

Of the persons reporting that one or more of their 
brothers or sisters were blind, 20.1 per cent, or about 
one-fifth, stated that their own blindness was due to con- 
genital causes the nature of which was not indicated, 
as compared with a corresponding percentage of only 
4.1 for those who reported none of their brothers or 
sisters as blind. The proportion of cases in which the 
cause asaigued was cataract was also somewhat lai^er 
for the former class than for the latter, 14.8 per cent, 
as compared with 10.8 per cent, and the percentage 
in which the cause was given as glaucoma was sligh^y 
larger (3.7, as compared with 3.4). The proportion 
reporting atrophy of the optic nerve as cause was the 
same in each case (6.4 per cent). Only 3.8 per cent 
of those having blind brothers or sisters lost their sight 
through accident, as compared with 14.6 per cent of 
those who stated that none of their brothers or sisters 
wore blind. It is not improbable that the actual dif- 
ferences for causes such as cataract and glaucoma 
would eventually prove to be somewhat greater, as in 
some cases where none of the brothers or sisters were 
reported as blind, they had not reached the age when 
blindaees from these causes usually occurs. 
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It will be seen from Table 97 that the percentages for 
certain of the less frequently reported causes are some- 
what higher for those reporting blind brothers or Bi&- 
ters than for those who reported that none were blind, 
although by reason of the smallnees of the figures in- 
volved the difference is of uncertain significance. 
The greater frequency with which certain causes were 
reported by those having also blind brothers or sis- 
ters is brought out somewhat more clearly by TaUe 
98, which shows for persons attributing their blind- 
ness to certain specified causes the percentage which 
those reporting blind brothers or sisters represented 
of the total number stating that they had brothers or 
sisters and reporting as to their vision. 
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Among the blind returning special schedules who 
stated that they had brothers or sisters and re- 
ported as to their vision and who attributed their 
blindness to congenital causes the nature of which was 
not indicated, 31.5 per cent, or nearly one-third, had 
blind brothers or sisters, as compared with 8.5 per 
cent for the total from all causes. The percentage 
reporting blind brothers or sisters was also high 
(11.3) for those assigning cataract as the cause of 
tiieir blindness, and the percentage for glaucoma was 
also slightly above the average (9.2). The higher 
percentage for cataract as compared with glaucoma is 
accounted for in part by the fact that cataract may be 
congenital. As already pointed out, the percentages 
for both these causes would probably be higher were 
it not for the circumstance that they occur mainly in 
middle life or old age, so that the brothers or sisters 
of the persons reporting might not in 1910 have 
reached the age when loss of sight from the hereditary 
affection nauaUy occurs. It seems possible, however, 
that an affection such as cataract, which appears 
to be more or lees diathetic in character, might appear 
in the same family with greater frequency than an 
affection like glaucoma, which is more of a mechanical 
nature and whose recurrence results rather from the 
fact that members of famihes in which it is heredi- 
tary usually have eyeballs below the normal in size, 
persons with small eyeballs being especially susceptible 
to glaucoma. 

For certain affections of the eye which were reported 
in comparatively few instances the proportion of cases 
in which the persons returning them had blind brothers 
or Bisters was even higher than for the causes already 
referred to. Thus out of 39 persons who had brothers 
or sisters and indicated as the cause of blindness 
amaurosis or other disturbances of vision without 
ophthalmoscopic changes, 15, or about two-fifths, bad 
blind brothers or sisters, while out of 26 whose blind- 
ness was caused by retinitis pigmentosa, 9, or about 



one-third, and out of 55 reporting malformation as 
the cause 12, or more than one-fifth, had blind broth- 
ers or sisters. 

Table 99 shows the distribution, by race, nativity, 
and sex, of the blind population reporting chOdrea, 
separate figures being presented for those who had 
blind children and those who had not, and also gives 
the percentage which persons reporting blind children 
and reporting none of theu: children as bhnd, respec- 
tively, formed of the total number in each class who 
reported as to the vision of their children. 
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■ Basad upon ths population raporUns u to 

Of the blind who returned the special schedules, 
16,524 reported that they had children. Of these, 
16,447 reported aa to the vision of their children, 195, 
or 1.2 per cent, stating ihat they had blind children. 
As previously pointed out, the statistics by no means 
indicate the relative frequency with whi^ blindness 
occurs among the children of blind persons, by reason of 
the fact that the leading causes of hereditary blindness 
usually do not cause loss of sight until comparatively 
late in life, so that in the majority of cases where a 
blind person reported children the children were not 
at the time of enumeration old enough for the heredi- 
tary cause to hare made its appearance. 

In this connection it may be noted that of the 
8,8S6 blind persons 15 years of age or over who were 
reported as single and returned special schedules, 385 
stated that they had children (see General Table 25, 
p. 220). For a considerable number of these the retiu-n 
of the population enumerator as to their marital condi- 
tion was doubtless correct ; in some instances, however, 
the return was probably inaccurate, the enumerator 
either using the term "single" in the sense of "not 
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married," and accordingly reporting widowed and di- 
vorced persons aa single, or else obtaining his infor- 
mation at second hand from persons who did not know 
the exact facts. The enumerator's return aa to mar- 
ital condition was, it is true, entered on the special 
Bchedule along with certain other data which the 
person reoeiving the schedule was requested to ver- 
ify, but through negtigence or for other reaaons erro- 
neous returns were in a large number of cases never 
corrected. 

The percentage reporting blind children was some- 
what lower for males than for females. This is mainly 
accoimted for by the fact that the proportion losing 
sight from external injury, whose children of course 
would ordinarily have normal vision, is much higher, 
and consequently the proportion losing sight from 
hereditary causes correspondingly lower, for males than 
for females. Among the different race and nativity 
classes the Negroes show the highest percentage (1.9), 
followed by the "Other colored," with 1.7. The 
foreign-bom whites show the lowest percentage (0.6), 
while the percentage for the native whites was 1.2. 
The low percentt^e for the foreign-bom whites may 
possibly be due to the fact that the hereditary causes of 
blindness mainly operative among members of this na- 
tivity class were probably causes such as cataract and 
glaucoma, whidi appear late in life, so that their chil- 
dren had not at the date of the census reached the age 
when blindness usually occurs from the hereditary 
cause, since the foreign-bom whites comprise com- 
paratively few congenitally blind, the class most likely 
to have children bom blmd or losing sight early in life. 
The high percentage for the N^roes Is somewhat diffi- 
cult to explain, although it may be due in part to the 
relatively high proportion of extremely old people (80 
years of age or over) in this class, and also to the fact 
that the Negroes marry somewhat earUer than the 
whites, 80 that their children were presumably more 
likely to have reached the age when the hereditary 
tendency to blindness operates. 

Table 100 shows the distribution according to age at 
enumeration of the blind population reporting chil- 
dren, classified according to the status of the children 
as to vision. 
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Table 101 shows the distribution accotding to age 
when vision Was lost of the blind population reporting 
childrea, classified according to whether or not they 
had any blind children. 
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Of those who reported bhnd children, 8.7 per cent 
reported themselves as bom blind, as compared with 
only 0.7 per cent of those who reported tJutt none of 
th^ children were blind. Ilie proportion who al- 
though not bom blind lost their sight in infancy, child- 
hood, or youth was also hitler for the former clasB, 
the percentages being 10.8 and 6.5, respectively. By 
far the greater proportion of those reporting blind 
children, however, lost their sight in adult life, and 
more than one-half (50.8 per cent) in middle life or old 
age (45 or over), although the proportion was much 
smaller than for those whose children were not blind, 
two-thirds (66.3 per cent) of whom lost their m^t 
after the tkge of 45. 

General Table 30 (p. 234) shows the distribution ac- 
cording to cause of blindness of the blind populatiim 
reporting children, classified according to whether or 
not they had blind children. Table 102 shows the per 
cent distribution on the same basis of the blind popu- 
lation reporting children. 

Cataract was the cause of blindness most frequently 
reported by those having blind children, although the 
proportion which persons reporting this cause repre- 
sented of the totalwasonlyshghtly greater than in the 
case of those none of whose children were bUnd (14.9 
per cent, as compared with 14.4 per cent). Those at- 
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tributing their blindness to coi^nital causes without 
indicating their nature foimed a much larger proportion 
oi the total among those having blind children than 
among tliose none of whose children were blind, the 
percentages being 8.2 and 0.6, respectively. The per- 
centages reporting trachoma and sore eyes were also 
higher for the former class (3.1 and 4.1, as compared 
with 1.6 and 2.8, respectively), probably indicating 
the transmission of contagion from one member of the 
family to another. The percentage reporting glau- 
coma, however, was lower among those having blind 
children (3.6, as compared with 4.7 for those stating 
that none of their children were blind), although the 
percentage attributing their blindness to neuralgia 
was somewhat higher for the former class than for the 



latter (5.1, as compared with 3.7). The low proportion 
for glaucoma and the circumstance that the percentage 
for cataract is practically the same for those having 
blind children as for those having none are of com«e 
largely due to the fact that comparatively few of the 
blind persons reporting had any children who had 
arrived at the ages when there is any very definite 
risk of bhndness from glaucoma or senile cataract. 
Only 11 of those reporting blind children, or 5.6 per 
cent of the total, reported that their blindness was 
due to accident, as compared with 12.6 per cent of 
those who stated that none of their children were bliixd, 
while only 3 of those having blind children reported 
their own blindness as due solely to a definite disease 
other than an affection of the eye. 
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Table 103, which shows the percentage reporting 
Uind children among the total number of blind persons 
attributing their blindness to certain specified causes 
who had children and reported as to their vision, brings 
out somewhat more clearly the causes of particular 
importance in this connection. 

FenoDB having blind children included 13.3 per 
oent, ta more tiian one-eighth, of the total niunber 
ftttribating their blindness to congenital causes who 
repented children, although they included only 1.2 
per cent of the total number reporting children. For 
tbose r^mrting their blindness as due to cataract, 
liowever, the percentage reporting blind children was 
the same as that for the total from all causes, while for 
those stating glaucoma aa the cause the percentage 
was somei^t heknr the average (0.9). The per- 



cent^e for neuralgia, however, which in the majority 
of cases probably indicates glaucoma, was somewhat 
above the average. The proportion report'ing blind 
children was above the average among those giving 
trachoma as the cause of biindnees and also among 
those reporting sore eyes (2.2 per cent and 1.7 per cent, 
respectively), probably by reason of the communica- 
tion of the disease from one member of the family to 
another. By reference to General Table 30 (p. 234) it 
will be seen that 1 of the 13 persons whose blindness 
was due to retinitis pigmentosa and who reported 
children reported a blind child, and the number would 
probably have been even greater were it not for the 
fact that in cases of retinitis pigmentosa complete loss 
of vision does not ordinarily occur before middle age. 
Of the 8 persons who reported children and indicated 
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aa the cause of 1)1111(10688 amauioeis or otber disturb- 
ances of vision without ophthalmosoopio changes, and 
of the 3 who gave malfonnations as the cause of their 
blindness, however, none reported an^ blind children. 
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EDUCATION. 

The statistics in r^ard to education are among the 
least satisfactoiy of any obtained in connection with 
the enumeration of the blind for 1910. This at first 
thou^t aeems somewhat surprising, as' any person of 
normal mentality would presumably know whether 
or not he had been to a special school or workshop for 
tihe blind or to any other school, and if the latter, the 
character of the school. The inquiry r^arding edu- 
cation, however, appears to have been misunderstood 
or misinterp^ted to a very considerable d^ree ; in pai^ 
ticular, the question ' ' Has this person attended, or does 
he now attend, any other school or schools [than a 
special school or workshop for the blind] t" seems 
frequently to have been read as if the first five words 
were entirely wanting, and as the person to whom the 
schedule was sent was not attending school at the 
time it was filled out, a negative answer was returned. 
In other cases persons who had lost their sight in 
adult life apparently thought that the inquiry related 
merely to their education since they became blind, 
and having received none, answered in the negative, 
although they might have had an extensive education 
before losing their sight. In a few instances even 
the inquiry was taken to refer to the children of the 
blind person, to whom the inquiries immediately pre- 
ceding those r^arding education related. 

In a certain proportion of cases where an erroneous 
return as to education was made, the error was sufS- 
ciently manifest from the answers to other inquiries 
on the schedule to permit the inaccurate answer to be 
disregarded and the schedule to be tabulated under 
the proper heading. For example, if a person who 
had lost his sight in adult life reported himself as able 
to read raised type, it was reasonably certain that he 
had been to school in earfier life, and he was accord- 



ingly tabulated as having atteaaded some echool ottier 
than a special school or workshop for the blind, ena 
if he had answered all the inquiries regarding sdbool 
attendance in the n^ative. Similarly, if a. blind per^ 
son reported himself as having been a Bchool-teacher 
before his bUndneaa, it was manifest that he most have 
had some education, and he was so tabulated, any 
statement which he may have made to the contraiy 
notwithstanding. Instsjices such as these, where ih» 
error waa sufficientiy obvious to jtistify its correction, 
were, however, greaUy in the minority, and on tbe 
basis of the returns it was necessary to tabulate per- 
sons as having had no education in many cases where 
there was a strong presumption that they had received 
some schooling. As a result of this situation, peisona 
who were tabulated as having received no instinctirai 
whatever formed more than one-half (14,176 ont of 
25,842) of the blind population 5 years of age or over 
who made any report as to their education, althou^ 
there is veryhttle question that the actual proportion 
was very much smaller. It is, however, probable 
that the statistics are reasonably accurate as to the 
item ot greatest interest, namely, the number who had 
been educated in a special school or workshop for the 
blind, since the desirability of statistical information 
r^arding such' instruction would be more immediately 
apparent than where instruction was received at 
other schools, especially it the latter waa received be- 
fore the advent of blindness. 

Table 104 shows the distribution according to educa- 
tion of the total and the male and female blind popula- 
tion 5 years of age or over in 1910. In this and other 
tables relating to the education of the blind those 
reporting attendance at more than one kind of school 
other than an institution for the blind have been tabu- 
lated only under the school of highest grade. Urns, if 
a bUnd person reported that he had attended botii a 
common school and a high echoed or academy, he was 
tabulated only under the lattn heading, it being 
r^arded as a reasonably obvious inference that per- 
sons who had attended the higher institution had abo 
received instruction at the lower. Persons undtf S 
years of age have been excluded from this and all other 
tables relating to education, as they were bdow the 
age when school attendance usually begins. 

Of the total blind population 5 years of age or over 
in 1910 who answered the inquiries as to school attend- 
ance on the spedal schedule, only 11,149, representing 
43.1 per cent, or something more than two-fifths, 
reported that they had attended school, although, as 
previously stated, it is certain that this figure is much 
too low. The number reporting that they had at- 
tended a special school or workshop for tiie blind was 
6,001, representing somewhat le^ than (me-fouilh 
(23.2 per cent) of the total number reporting and 
somewhat more than one-half (53.8 per cent) of those 
stating that they had attended school; the latter per- 
centage, however, ia probably conuderabfy above Am 
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tme figure, as it seems reasonably certain that the 
returns for those who had attended special schools for 
the blind were more complete than the returns for 
those who had attended other schools only. The com- 
paratively small number reportuig attendance at a 
special school or workshop for the blind is of course 
due primarily U> the fact that the majority of the 
blind lose their sight relatively late in life, when the 
period of economic activity is either past or so nearly 
finished tbat httte benefit would be derived from 
attending such an institution, even were it practicable, 
which is often not the case. Of the number just 
given, 4,312, representing about one-sixth (16-7 per 
cent) of the total reporting as to education and more 
than two-thirds (71.9 per cent) of those reporting at- 
tendance at a special school for the bhnd, stated that 
they had been to no other school; there is some ques- 
tion, however, as to whether the figures may not be 
somewhat too high, since persons who had been to 
school before they were blind frequently failed to 
report such school attendance. 
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Of the blind who reported attendance both at a 
special school or workshop for the blind and at other 
schools, the greater number (1,02S, or 60.9 per cent) 
had, in addition to their instruction at an institution 
for the blind, received common-school instruction 
only. In this connection it should be remembered 
that those who receive instruction at a school for 
the blind are in the majority of instances persons 
7909°— 17 9 



who have lost their sight in childhood, or, in other 
words, before they were old enough to have reached 
the secondary schools. Attendance at a high school 
or academy was, however, reported by 233 and at- 
tendance at a university or coU^e by 130. The 
majority of these were probably persons who had lost 
their sight in youth or early adult life, after their 
education was completed or fairly veil advanced, and 
had subsequently learned a trade or received other 
instruction at a workshop for the blind; but in a small 
number of instances they represent blind persons who 
after receiving instruction in a school for the blind 
had completed their education at a secondary school 
or university for seeing students. 

Of those who reported themselv^ as having at- 
tended only schools not primarily for the blind, those 
who had received common-school instruction only again 
formed by far the lai^er proportion, this class number- 
ing 3,223, or 62.6 per cent of the total. Those who had 
attended secondary schools or colleges were somewhat 
more numerous among persons who had attended only 
schools primarily for the seeing than among those who 
bad also been to an institution for the blind, this of 
course being due to the lai^er proportion among the 
former class of persons who had lost their sight in 
ndult hfe, or, in other words, after their education had 
been completed. An indication of the extent of the 
inaccurate rephes to the educational inquiries, to 
which reference has already been made, is afforded by 
the large number (1,062) shown as not having attended 
an institution for the blind but as having attended 
some other school the nature of which was not re* 
ported, a group made up largely of persons who re- 
ported themselves as having received no instruction 
whatever but whose answers to other inquiries gave 
conclusive proof that they must in fact have received 
some instruction. 

The schools included under the heading of "Schools 
of miscellaneous character" comprise a variety of in- 
stitutions, such as schools for the deaf or the feeble- 
minded, private schools which could not be distin- 
guished as equivalent either to elementary or to 
secondary schools, convents, and scJiook of music or 
elocution and similar special schools. The inquiry on 
the schedule in regard to instruction at home was in- 
tended to cover only instruction at home by private 
tutors, home teachers for the blind, or other special 
teachers. From a careful examination of the returns, 
however, it seems practically certain that in a large 
number of the cases where instruction at home was 
reported, the instruction consisted mainly of more or 
less desultory teaching by parents or other relatives, so 
that the figures for private instruction shown in the 
tables can not be regarded as reliable. 

The distribution according to education of the male 
and the female blind shows on the whole a very close 
correspondence. The most important difference occurs 
in the percentages reported as having attended Bchool 
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and aa having attended both a special institution for 
the hlind and other schoob, these percent^es being 
somewhat higher for males than for females, possibly 
because of the somewhat smaller proportion who lost 
their sight in childhood among the maJes as compared 
with the females. For the same reason, of course, the 
proportion reporting their education as having been 
received exclusively at a special school or workshop 
for the blind was somewhat higher for females than for 
males. The number reporting college education was 
abo greater relatively for males than for females. The 
percent^e tabulated as having attended only schools 
primarily for the seeing, the character of which was 



not stated, was higher for make thaax for females, 
mainly by reason of tbe fact that males more fre- 
quently than females reported an occupation before 
blindness, the nature of which often indicated that the 
person reporting must have received some education, 
even though be stated that he had not. 

General Table 33 (p. 236) shows the distribution 
according to education of the blind population 5 yeats 
of aga or over in 1910 for whom specifd schedules were 
returned, claasi^ed according to race, nativity, and 
sex. Tabl^ 106 shows the per cent distribution for 
the race and nativity classes wiUiout distinction of 
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The table discloses some wide differences in the 
extent to which school attendance was reported by the 
blind in the different race and nativity classes. The 
proportion was highest, as would naturally be ex- 
pected, among the native whites, of whom practically 
one-half (49.7 per cent) reported that they had been 
to some kind of school, and lowest among the races 
included under the heading of "Other colored," of 
whom only 15.9 per cent, or less Uian one-sixth, re- 
ported school attendance. Of the foroign-bom whites, 
only about one-third (34.7 percent), and of the Negroes 
only about one-fifth (19.2 per cent), reported that they 
had been to school. To a considerable extent these 
differences probably reflect differences in the general 
literacy of the respective classes. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the relative number of erroneous returns may 
have varied somewhat for the different classes, this be- 
ing especially probable in the case of the foreign-bom 
whites, tile majority of whom lost their s^ht in adult 
life. 

The proportion reporting attendance at a special 
school or workshop for the blind was highest among 



the native whites, of whom somewhat more than ono* 
fourth (28.3 per cent) had been to such institutions. 
Of the Negro blind, on the other hand, only 9.2 per 
cent, or less than one>tenth, had been to a special insti* 
tution for the blind; while this low proportion results 
in part from the relatively small proportion of the 
N^ro blind who lost their sight in infancy, childhood, 
or youth, it seems probable that for various reasons 
only a comparatively small proportion of the blind 
K^ro children are sent to the state schools for the 
blind. The percentage of the foreign-bom whites 
reporting attendance at a school for the blind was also 
low (13 per cent, or one-ei^th), this resulting from 
the fact that the great majority of the foreign-bom 
white blind were adults when they lost their sight. 
Only 5 per cent ot those included under the heading 
of "Other colored" reported attendance at a school 
for the blind. 

General Table 31 (p. 235) shows the distribution 
according to education of the blind 5 years of age or 
over in 1910 for whom special schedules were returned, 
classified according to age at enumeration. Table 106 
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ehowB for each age group the number reporting re- i and attendance at both kinds of schools, and the nnm- 
spectirety attendance at a special school or workshop ber reporting no education, together with the percent 
for the blind only, attendance at other schools only, \ distribution by education for each age group. 
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The proportion reporting school attendance was 
highest (78.5 per cent, or nearly four-fifths) among 
those from 15 to 19 years of age, but was nearly as 
high in the age groups immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing (72.9 per cent and 74.8 per cent, respectively, 
or nearly three-fourths). Beginning with the age of 25 
it decreases rapidly, only 25 per cent (or one-fourth) of 
those 65 or over reporting school attendance, a propoi^ 
tion which on the face of it seems absivd and con- 
firms further what has been said as to the inaccuracy 
of the returns on this point. Of those from 5 to 9 
years of age one-half (51.5 per cent) reported school 
attendance. 

The proportion who had attended a special institu- 
tion for the blind was highest (69.9 per cent, or more 
than two-thirds) among those from 15 to 19 years of 
^e, and was also high among those from 10 to 14 
and from 20 to 24 years of age, being in excess of 
three-fifths (64.6 and 61,7 per cent, respectively) in 
each case. The proportion decreases rapidly after the 
age of 25, mainly because the proportion losing sight 
in adult life increases. Only 3.1 per cent of those 65 
or over had been to a special educational institution 
for the blind. 

The percentage of the blind population who had 
attended exclusively schools primarily for the seeing 
was only 6.2 for the age group "5 to 9 years," but 
increased with each succeeding group up to the age of 
64, nearly one-fourth (23 per cent) of those from 4S 
to 64 years of age reporting attendance at such schools 
only. In the final age group, comprising those of 65 



or over, the proportion was slightly lower (21.8 per 
cent, or about one-fifth) ; it seems probable, however, 
that this decrease may result from an increase in the 
proportion of inaccurate returns. 

Oeneral Table 32 (p. 235) shows the distribution 
according to education of the blind population 5 yeaia 
of age or over in 1910 returning special schedules, 
classified according to age when vision was lost. 
Table 107, on the following page, shows a similar dis- 
tribution with percentages, a somewhat broader classi- 
fication according to age when vision was lost being 
used in this table than in other tables. 

The statistics showing the relative number report- 
ing that they had attended school among the blind 
losing sight at the different ages bring out even more 
forcibly what has already been said as to the unsatr 
isfactory character of the returns. Of those who lost 
their sight before reaching the age of 20, more than 
two-thirds (70.6 per cent) reported attendance at 
some school or other institution of instruction, while 
of those who became blind after reaching that age, 
less than one-third (30.1 per cent) repoirted such at- 
tendance. The proportion reporting school attend- 
ance was highest (74.7 and 74.5 per cent, respectively, 
or about three-fourths) for the two groups comprising 
persons who Inst their sight between the ages of 5 and 
14, after which it decreased rapidly until among those 
who bad lost their sight after reaching the age of 65 
it was only 21.9 per cent, or about one-fifth. While 
it is not unreasonable to expect that the pei^ 
centage who had attenfled sdiool might actually 
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be lower among those who had lost their sight in 
adult life, it is impossible to believe that more 
than two-thirds of those who had lost their sight 
after reaching the age of 20 and practically four- 
fifths of those who had lost it when 65 or over had 



never been to school; and the conclusion is therefore 
forced that those who had lost their sight in adult 
Ufe and had never attended soi institution for the 
blind in the majority of cases failed to report their 
education before becoming blind. 
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As would be expected the proportioo reporting 
attendance at a special school or workshop for the 
blind was much h^her for those who had lost their 
sight in infancy, childhood, or youth than for those 
who had lost it in adult life, 61.3 per cent of the 
former reporting such attendance and only 5 per cent 
of the latter. The proportion was highest among 
those who became blind before the age of 10, about 
two-thirds of whom had been to a special school for 
the blind; after that it decreased rapidly, being only 
one-fourth (24.6 per cent) among those who lost their 
sight between the ages of 20 and 24 and less than one- 
tenth (9.2 per cent) among those who lost it between 
the agee of 25 and 44. The f&ct that more than one- 
third of those who lost their sight during infancy or 
childhood (under 15 years) had never been to a special 
school for the blind, which means of course, in the 
majority of cases, that they had received practically 
no instruction of any kind to help them in meeting 
the disadvantages resulting from their defect, indi- 
cates that there ia still considerable room for improve- 
ment in extending the benefits of education to the 
blind, although of course some of those losing sight 
at this period of life were by reason of physical or 
mental weakness unable to attend school. Simi- 
larly, the small proportion of those losing sight in the 
earlier yeara of adult life who had ever been to such 
an institution shows that comparatively little has been 
done as yet toward giving the blind who lose their 
ught in the years of economic activity training to 
help them to self-support. 

The proportion whose education was confined to a 
school for the blind was highest (56.8 per cent, or 
nearly three-fifths) among those who lost their sight 
when lees than 5 years of age, and was one-half (50.8 
per cent) among those who lost it between the ^ee of 
6 and 9, after which it decreased rapidly. The pro- 
portion who had attended schools primarily for the 
seeing as well as institutions for the blind was highest 
(24.3 per cent, or one-fourth) among those who lost 
their sight in the two age periods between the ages of 
10 and Id, and the proportion reporting attendance 
solely at schools primarily for the seeing highest (30 
per cent, or nearly one-third) among those who lo^ 
their sight between the ages of 20 and 24, after which 
it decreased slowly. 

Of the 130 persons who reported that they had been 
both to an institution for the blind and to a university 
or collie, 102 lost their sight before the completion 
of their twentieth year, so that it is probable that in 
most cases their university education was obtained 
after they became blind. Of the 163 persons who had 
been to a university or coU^e, however, but not to an 
institution for the blind, only 16 lost their sight b^ore 
the age of 20. 
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A subject of considerable interest m connection 
with statistics of the blind is that of the extent to 
whidi they are able to read raised type, figures on 
this point corresponding in a way to illiteracy statis- 
tics for the general population. Table 108 shows, 
by geographic divisions, the number of blind persoiu 
5 years of age or over who reported that they could 
read raised type, together with the percentage which 
they represented of the total number reporting as to 
theu- abihty to read raised type. 
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Of the 28,220 blind persons 5 years of age or over 
who reported as to whether or not they could read 
raised type, only 6,044, or 21.4 per cent, stated that 
they were able to do so. This relatively low per- 
centage results from the fact that the great majority 
of the blind lose their sight when past school age; 
instruction for the blind losing their sight in adult 
life has as yet been developed to an important extent 
in comparatively few states, and since learning to 
read raised type is a more or less laborious task, 
especially for the adult blind, by reason of the lessened 
sensitiveness of their finger tips, comparatively few 
of those losing their sight in adult life, particularly 
in old age, when the expectation of Ufe is short, 
have sufficient energy or initiative to attempt it. 
The proportion reporting themselves as able to read 
raised type was higher in New England than in any 
other division, being considerably more than one- 
fourth (29.1 per cent) of the total number reporting, 
and was also relatively high (27.3 per cent) in the 
Middle AUantic division. It seems probable that the 
high percentages for these divisions may result from 
a somewhat more general attendance of blind children 
at schools for the blind; at the same time home 
teaching for the adult blind appears to be somewhat 
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more eztenmTely carried on in these dlTisioos, 
especially the Middle Atlantic, than in the others. 
The East South Central division shows Uie lowest 
percentage (13.5 per cent, or about one-eighth), and 
tlie proportions were also low Qees than one-fifth) 
in the other two southern divisions and the Mountain 
division; the comparatively small numbers reading 
rused type in these divisions of course result munly 
from the high proportion of N^egroes in the first three 
divisions mentioned and of Indians in the Mountain 
diTision, among whom, as already pointed out, the 
percentage who had attended an institution for the 
blind is very low. 

Table 109 shows the number and percentage reading 
raised type in each race and nativity class, distributed 
by sex. 
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Of the 16,618 males answering the inquiry as to 
fused type, 3,367, or 20.3 per cent, were able to read 
fused type, and of the 11,602 females, 2,677, or 23.1 
per cent. This higher percentage for females is prob- 
ably accounted for in part by the somewhat higher 
proportion of females losing their sight in childhood, 
the fact that the proportion reporting attendance at 
a special institution for the blind is practically the 
same for the two sexes being explained by the cLr- 
cnmstance that the males reporting such attendance 
comprise a considerable number who had lost sight in 
adult life and had received industrial instruction at a 
workshop, but may not have learned to read raised 



type; it has already been seen that the percentage 
attending a spedal school for the blind only is higher 
for females than for males. It is furthermore possible 
that the number of illiterate males losing their sight 
may have been somewhat greater relatively than that 
of illiterate females, especially in view of the fact that 
a large proportion of the male blind lost their sight in 
industrial accidents, and that the percentage of ilUt- 
eracy is probably above the average among industrial 
wage earners. A further factor is that the proportion 
who before their blindness were employed in rou^ 
manual labor, and whose fingers consequently lack to 
a considerable extent the sensitiveness of touch nec- 
essary in order to acquire facihty in the use of raised 
type, is probably somewhat laiger for males than for 
females. 

The percentage reading raised type for the several 
race and nativity classes shows a fairly close corre- 
spondence to the percentage reporting attendance at a 
special school for the blind (see Table 105). In each 
case the former percentage is slightly smaller, the dif- 
ference being partly accounted for by the number ^dio 
had received industrial training at a workshop for the 
blind but had not learned to read raised type, and 
partly by those who had been to a special school for 
the blind, but either had not been there long enough 
to acquire the abiUty to read raised type or having 
acquired it had through lack of practice or physical 
or mental disability lost it. 

The proportion reading raised type was highest (26.4 
per cent, or a httle more than one-fourth) among 
the native whites, and lowest (3.8 per cent) among the 
"Other colored"; among the foreign-bom whites it 
was about one-ninth (11 per cent) and among the 
Negroes one-twelfth (8.5 per cent). The higher pei^ 
centage for males as compared with females for the 
foreign-bom white and the "Other colored" results 
from the fact that the proportion who had attended a 
special institution for the blind was substantially 
higher among males for these two races. 

Table 110 shows the number and percentage reading 
raised type among the blind 5 years of age or over in 
1910 for whom special schedules were returned, classi- 
fied according to age at enumeration. 

The proportion reading raised type was highest 
(65.1 per cent, or nearly two-tlurds) among those from 
15 to 19 years of age. It was over three-fifths (61.9 
and 60.2 per cent, respectively) among those from 10 
to 14 and from 20 to 24 years of age, and over one- 
h^ (53.5 per cent) among those from 25 to 29 years 
of age. Among those from 5 to 9 years of age it was 
considerably in excess of one-third (36.4 per cent). 
After the age of 20 it decreased steadily, as the pro- 
portion losing sight in adult life increas^, until in the 
age groups above 65 years it was less than one-tenth, 
being only 0.9 per cent for those in the final age group, 
"85 years or over." 
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In Table 111 the percentage reading raised type is 
sbon'n for the blind 5 years of age or over in 1910 
returning special scbedules, classified according to 
age when vision was lost. 
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Of those who lost their sight before the completion 
of their twentieth year considerably more than one- 
half (57.1 per cent) were able to read raised type, as 
compared with a corresponding percentage of only 6.1 
for those losing it in adult life. The proportion was 
highest (G3.1 per cent, or more than three-fifths) 



among those who lost their sight between the ages 
of 5 and 9 and was also in excess of three-fifths (61.4 
per cent) among those who lost it before the comple- 
tion of their fifth year of Ufn, while among those who 
became blind between the ages of 10 and 14 the pro- 
portion was more than one-half (53.7 per cent). After 
the age of 15 it decreased rapidly, only 1.6 per cent 
of those losing sight in old age (65 or over) reading 
raised type. 

By reference to Table 111 it will be seen that the 
percentage reading raised type for those who lost their 
sight before reaching the age of 20 as a group and for 
those who lost it in each age period imder 25 shows a 
fairly close approximation to the percentage reporting 
attendance at a special institution for the blind (see 
Table 107), beingsomewhatlessin each case. Of those 
who lost their sight in adult hfe (20 years or over) , how- 
ever, 6.1 per cent stated that they could read raised 
type, while only 5 per cent reported attendance at a 
special institution for the blind ; the former percentage 
ojcceedod the latter in each of the three groups into 
which persons who lost their sight after the age of 25 
are divided, the proportions for the final age period 
(65 years or over) being 1 .6 and 0.2, respectively. The 
difference just mentioned is doubtless due to the 
inclusion among those who lost their sight at the later 
ages of persons taught to read raised type by home 
teachers for the adult blind. A comparison of the 
absolute numbers brings out the influence of this latter 
factor even more clearly, 93 persons who lost their 
sight after the age of 65 reporting themselves as able to 
read raised tvpe, although only 8 had received instruc- 
tion at a special institution for the blind, while the 
corresponding figures for those who lost their sight 
between the ages of 45 and 64 were 307 and 113, 
respectively, and for those who lost it between the 
Bges of 25 and 44, 524 and 450, respectively. 

The returns as to the kind of type read were some- 
what unsatisfactory, a very considerable proportion of 
those reading raised type apparently being ignorant 
of the name of the kind which they read. This fact 
is not altogether surprising, as where only one kind 
of type is taught in a school the scholar might never 
know its specific name, or if he did hear it, might not 
be sufficiently impressed to remember it. Owing, 
however, to the fact that the bhnd who had been to a 
special institution for this class were asked to give the 
name of the institution on the schedule, it was pos- 
sible in the great majority of cases to make up for any 
deficiency in the returns by adopting the reasonable 
assumption that the type read was that taught in the 
school which the blind person had attended. To se- 
cure the necessary data a circular was sent to all the 
schools for the blind in the United States askiog for 
information as to the kinds of raised type that were 
taught there and had been taught in the past. By 
moans of the raphes to this circular it proved possible 
to tabulate under a definite heading the great ma* 
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jority of those who made iadefinite replies to the in- 
quiry as to the kind of type read, the exceptions con- 
dfiting mainly of persons who had attended the com- 
paratively small numher of schoob which failed to 
return the circular and of those who had attended 
schools reporting a change from one type to another 
and who were of an age which made it imcertain what 
kind of type was taught at the time of their attendance. 
Tahle 112 shows the number of bhnd persons 5 years 
of age or over in 1910, classified hy sex, who reported 
tiiemaelves as able to read the respective kinds of type 
and the percentage which they represented of the 
total ntmiber reporting themselves as able to read 
raised type. As 1,611 persons reported that they 
could read more than one kind of type, the sum of the 
numbers reporting the individual kinds exceeds tbe 
total number reporting that they could read raised type. 
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Of the 6,044 persons who stated that they could read 
raised type, 3,460, representing 67.2 per cent, or con- 
siderably more than one-half, read New York Point, 
the number reading this type being more than twice 
as great as the number reading American Braille, the 
type ranking next (1,698, representing 28.1 per cent, 
or somewhat more than one-fourth, of the total). 
Line type or letter ranked third, being reported by 
1,446 persons, representing nearly one-fourth (23.9 per 
cent) of the total. Only 668, or about one-tenth (11.1 
per cent) read Moon type, and only 286, or 4.7 per cent, 
foreign Braille, the comparatively small number read- 
ing the former being due to the fact that it is used 
mainly by the blind losing their sight in adult life, 
whose fingers are usually not sufficiently sensitive to 
leam the punctt^raphic systems readily, while the small 
number for the latter results from the fact that it is 
not very eztenuvely taught in the United States. It 
is probable that moat of those reporting themselves as 
reading BruUe without indicating the kind read 
American BraiUe; if this is the case, the proportion 



reading this kind of type was approximately one-third 
of the total. 

As already stated, 1,611 persons (representing 26,7 
per cent, or more than one-fourth, of the total reporting 
themselves as able to read raised type) stated that they 
could read more than one kind of type. The propor- 
tion was much higher for females than for males, 843, 
representing 31.5 per cent (or nearly one-third), of the 
former reading two or more kinds, as compared with 
768, representing 22.8 per cent (or somewhat more than 
one-fifth), of the latter. It is possible that the much 
higher proportion for females results from the fact that 
the proportion losing their sight under the agQ of 20, 
and consequently the proportion receiving th^ edu- 
cation at a special school (as distinguished from a 
spedal workshop) for the blind was larger for females 
than for males; persons learning raised type at a 
worlrahop or industrial home or from home teachers, 
being mostly adults, are less likely to attempt to leam 
more than one kind than those obtaining their educa- 
tion at a special school, in a number of which, indeed, 
the learning of two kinds is part of the prescribed 
course. 

By reference to General Table 34 (p. 242) it will be 
seen that although for those reading only one kind of 
type line type or letter ranked only third in importance, 
the number reading it being less than half as great as the 
numher reading American BrfdUe only (433 as compared 
with 900), it ranked second for those reading more 
than one kind, with 1,013, a number 215 greater than 
that for American Braille, and only 180 less than that 
for New York Point, which ranked first. The reason 
for this seemingly peculiar situation is that instruction 
in both New York Point and American Braille is rarely 
given at the same school, whereas a number of the 
schools teadiing one or the other of the punctographic 
systems also teach line type or letter. This circum- 
stance also accounts for the much higher percentage of 
females than of males reading line type, since the pro- 
portion of females reading two or more kinds of type, 
as already noted, is loiger than that of males. 

General Table 34 (p. 242) shows by divisions and 
states the number of blind persons 5 years of age or 
over in 1010 and returning special schedules who were 
able to read the various kinds of type. Table 113 
shows the percentage of the total number reading 
raised type in each division who were able to read the ' 
respective kinds and the per cent distribution by geo- 
graphic divisions of those reporting the respective Idnds. 

The proportion reading two or more kinds of type 
was higher in the New England division than in any 
other, two-fifths (41.4 per cent) of the total number 
reading raised type in this division being able to read 
at least two kinds. In the Pacific division, which 
ranked next in this respect, the proportion was less 
than one-third (31.3 per cent). The percentage was 
lowest (10.2 per cent, or less than one-fifth) in the 
West North Central division. 
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The percentage reading New York Point was highest 
in the Weet South Central division, where practicolly 
foor-fifths (79.4 per cent) of those reading raised type 
read New York Point. The proportion was nearly aa 
hi^ (75.1 per cent, or three-fourths) in the South 
Atlantic division, and exceeded one-half in every divi- 
sion except the New England and FaciBc, in the latter 
of which it was slightly leas than one-half (48 per cent), 
while in the former it was only one-sixth (16.7 per 
cent). American Braille was the leading type in 
New England, three-fifths (60 per cent) of those read- 
ing raised type in this division reading this kind; in 
no other division, however, was the proportion as 
great as one-half, that in the Mountain division, 
which shows the next highest percentage, boing only 
42.2 per cent, or about two-fifths, while in the South 
Atlantic division it was only 5.8 per cent. The reason 
for the much greater importance of this type in New 
England as compared with the other divisions lies in 
the fact that it originated at a large institution for 
die blind in this division, to which practically all the 
blind children from all but one of the states in the 
division were, at Ihs time of the census, sent for 
education. The proportion reading line type or letter 
was also higher in this division than in any other 
(35.7 per cent, or more than one-third), the reason 
being the same as in the case of American Braille. 
Practically one-third of those reading raised type in 
tlie three southern divuions also read this type. The 
percentage was lowest (14.1) in the West North Cen- 



tral and Mountain divisions. The proportion reading 
Moon type was highest (24.6 per cent, or one-fourth) 
in the Middle Atlantic division, in which the number 
reading this kind of type was larger than the number 
reading any other kind except New York Point, and 
was also high (20.1 per cent, or one-fifth) in New 
England; this situation is probably due to a some- 
what better development of instruction for the adult 
blind in these two divisions than in the others. In 
the Pacific division the percentage was 18.3, but in 
no other division did as many as 10 per cent of those 
reading raised type read Moon. The proportion read- 
ing English or European Braille was highest (8.1 per 
cent) in the New liigland and West North C!entral 
divisions. 

Qeneral Table 36 (p. 243) shovrs the number of blind 
persons 5 years of age or over in 1910 and returning 
special schedides who reported themaelvee as read- 
ing the various kinds of raised type, classified accord- 
ing to race, nativity, and sex. Table 114, on the fol- 
lowing page, shows for each race and nativity class 
the percentage which the number reading each indi- 
vidual kind of type represented of the total. 

The proportion reading more than one kind of type 
was highest (28.2 per cent, or more than one-fourth) 
among the foreign-bom whites, but was only slightly 
less (26.9 per cent) among the native whites. On the 
oUicr hand, only one-fiftJi (20.7 per cent) of the Negro 
blind reporting that they could read raised type were 
able to read two or more kinds. 
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The proportion reading New York Point was higher 
among the Negroes than in either of the other two 
nativity classes for which percentages are shown in the 
table, three-fifths (60.3 per cent) of the Negroes who 
reported themselves as able to read raised type read- 
ing this kind. The proportion was nearly as high 
(58 per cent) among the native whites, but among the 
foreign-bom whites it was less than one-half (48.3 per 
cent). This relatively low proportion for the latter is 
explained partly by the fact that the foreign-bom 
wluto blind comprise a laiger proportion of persons 
who lost their sight in middle life or old age, the 
majority of whom read only Moon' type, and partly by 
the fact that they are concentrated to a greater extent 
in the sections of the country where American Braille 
is chiefly taught. The proportion reading American 
Braille was highest among the native whites (2d per 
cent, or about two-eeveuths) and was only slightly less 
(28 per cent) among the foreign-bom whites; but only 
12 per cent of the Negroes read American Braille, 
which is a type not extensively taught in the South, 
where the N^^ population is mainly concentrated. 
One-fourtii (25 per cent and 24.4 per cent, respec- 
tively) of the Negroes and native whites read line type, 
but the proportion for the foreign-bom whites was 
only 18.3 per cent, or less than one-fifth. It will he 
observed that among the Negroes the number reading 
line type was much greater than that reading Amori- 
can Braille, which results from the fact that the 
schools in the South teaoh line type to a considerable 



extent in conjunction with New York Point. The 
proportion reading foreign Braille was, as would be 
expected, highestamong the foreign-bom whites, B.Sper 
cent (or one-tenth) of the blind in this nativity class 
who could read raised type reading this kind, as com- 
pared with corresponding percentages of only 4.4 and 
1.7 for the native whites and Negroes, respectively. 
For the reason that the foreign-bom whites are as a 
class older when loss of sight occurs, persons reading 
Moon type were relatively more numerous in this class 
than in any other, the proportion being 22 per cent 
(or more than one-fifth), as against corresponding 
figures of 10 per cent and 9.3 per cent, respectively, (or 
about one-tenth in each case) for the native whites 
and the Negroes. 

General Table 36 (p. 244) shows the number of blind 
persons 5 years of age or over and returning special 
schedules in 1910 who could read the different kinds of 
raised type, classified according to age at enumeration. 
Table 115 shows the number and percentage reading 
each of the different kinds of type in the different age 
groups, the age grouping employed being somewhat 
broader than that in General Table 36. 

The proportion reading more than one kind of type 
was, as would be expected, smallest among those from 
5 to 9 years of age and increased with each succeed- 
ing age group up to the age of 65; one-third (33.9 per 
cent) of those from 45 to 64 years of age could read 
two or more kinds, while the proportion was nearly 
as great (32.1 per cent) for those from 25 to 44 years 
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(rfage. Among those 65 yean of age or over, however, | in this age group lost tiieir si^t relatively late in 
only one-fifth (20.8 per cent) read more than one life and were therefore unlikely to attempt to master 
Und, this being due to the fact that meet of the blind | more than one kind of type. 
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PeiBons able to read New York Point formed a 
steadily increasing proportion of the total number 
reading raised type with each succeeding age group 
up to 45 years, foiming 47 per cent, or somewhat less 
than one-half, of those in the first ago group, "5 to 9 
years," and 69.3 per cent, or more than two-thirds, 
of those in the age group "25 to 44 years." After 
the latter age period, however, the proportiondecreases, 
only 22. 1 per cent, or somewh&t more than one-fifth, of 
thoee 65 or over who reported that they could read 
nused type reading New York Point. The reason 
for tlus decrease in the later age groups is of course 
the fact already mentioned that comparatively few 
of those losing sight in middle or old age learn a 
punctc^aphic system of type. 

In each group under 25 years practically two-fifths 
of the total read American Braille, but beginning with 
the age period "25 to 44 years" the proportion de- 
creases rapidly, only 7.9 p^r cent of those 65 or over 
reading this type. The reason for these variations 
is of course in part the same as for those shown for 
New York Point ; another contributory factor, how- 
ever, is the circumstance that American BruUe ia 
ni more recent development than New York Point, 
so that the proportion reading this type will be much 
smaller, both absolutely and as compared with the 
proportion reading New York Point, among the older 
blind than among the younger. 



The statistics as to the proportion reading line type 
present a marked contrast to thoee for the two varietiee 
just discussed. Of those from 5 to 9 years of ^e who 
stated that they were able to read raised type only 
4.3 per cent were able to read line type. The per- 
centage increases, however, with each succeeding age 
group up to the age of 65, the proportion reading this 
type in the age group "45 to 64 yeara" being 37.7per 
cent, or considerably more than one-third. In the 
final age group the percentage decreases to 29.8, or 
somewhat leas than one-third, although the decrease 
is much smaller relatively than that for any of the 
punctographic systems. The number at this age 
reading line type was in fact greater than the number 
reading any other kind except Moon; among thoee 
from 45 to 64, moreover, a larger number were able to 
read this type than any other except New York Point. 
The explanation of these figures lies in the fact that 
line type antedates both New York Point and American 
Braille, and has been practically supplanted by the 
latter type, moat of the institutions which formerly 
taught line type primarily now teaching American 
Braille primarily. 

The proportion reading Moon type increased with 
each succeeding age group after the age of 10, but 
was greater by far in the final age group than in 
any preceding; more than two-fifths (44.4 per cent) 
of the blind over 66 who read raiaed type at aU 
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read Moon, whereas amoDg those from 45 to 64 the 
proportion was only 19.7 per cent, or one-fifth. Aa 
already stated, Moon is read chiefly by those becom- 
ing blind late in life, whose fingers are not suf- 
ficiently sensitive to acquire the punctographio 
systems readdy. The proportion reading English or 
European Braille increased in each succeeding age 
group aftertheageof 15, until for the age group "45 to 
64 years" it was 8.7; the group "65 years ot over," 
however, shows a decrease in the proportion. As 
those reading this kind of type comprise to a con- 



siderable extent foreign-born whites, who are some- 
what older than the blind in the other race and nativity 
classes, a laiger proportion for this type was to be 
expected in the later age groups than in the earUer. 

Qeneral Table 37 (p. 245) shows the number reading 
the different kinds of type among the blind 6 years of 
age or over in 1910 for whom special schedules were 
returned, classified according to age when vision tras 
lost. Table 116 shows the number and percentage 
reading the different kinds among those losing sight 
at each age. 
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The proportion reading more than one kind of type 
was somewhat higher among those who lost their sight 
before reaching the age of 20 than among those who lost 
it in adult life (28.4 per cent, as compared with 20.3 
per cent), since persons receiving their education at 
schools for the blind, who comprise, as already pointed 
out, mainly persons who lost their sight in infancy, 
childhood, or youth, are more likely to learn more 
than one kind of type than adults receiving their 
instruction at industrial institutions or from home 
teachers. The proportion reading two or more kinds 
was highest (31.1 per cent, or nearly one-third) among 



m ot the (act that 1,011 pvacnit nportad 

those between 5 and 9 years of i^ when sight was 
lost, and lowest (14.2 per cent, or one-seventh) among 
those who lost it between the ^es of 20 and 24. 

Of the different kinds of type, Moon shows the most 
pronounced variation in the extent to which it was 
used by those who had lost their sight at the different 
^es, only 4.5 per cent of those reading raised type who 
became blind in infancy, childhood, or youth reading 
Moon, as compared with 37.9 per cent, or nearly two- 
fifths, of those wbo lost their vision in adult life. The 
proportion increases steadily as the age when vision was 
lost increases, being only 3,8 per cent among those irbo 
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lost theirsight before the age of 6, as compared with 81.7 
per cent (or more than four-fifths) of those who lost their 
sight after the age of 66. On the other hand, the per- 
centages reading New York Point, American and foreign 
BraiUe, and line type were much higher among those 
who lost their sight before reaching the age of 20 than 
among those who lost it later in life; the contrast was 
especially marked for line type, 28.3 per cent (or more 
than one-fourth) of the blind who lost their sight in 
infancy, childhood, or youth and reported that they 
could read raised type reading line type and only 6.7 
per cent of those who had lost their sight in adult 
life. The reason for these differences, of course, Hes 
mainly in the fact already mentioned that those losing 
their «ght in adult life to a considerable extent lack 
the sensitiveness- of touch necessary to acquire facility 
in the punctographic systems or in line type, and con- 
sequently, BO far as they learn to read raised type at 
all, tend to leam Moon type, which is of a much sim- 
pler character than the others. In the case of line 
type, however, another factor enters in, namely, that 
this type is much less generally taught at the present 
time than was formerly the case, so that the proportion 
reading it is probably highest among the older blind 
who lost their sight in childhood. 

General Table 33 (p. 236) classifies the blind popu- 
lation 5 years of age or over in 1910 for whom special 
schedules were returned according to their ability to 
read r^sed type in combination with race, nativity, 
sex, and education. Table 117 shows the distribution 
with r^ard to ahihty to read raised type for all race 
and nativity classes combined, classified according to 
education. 

As would be expected, the proportion reading raised 
type was much higher among those who had been to a 
special school or workshop for the blind than among 
those who had received all their instruction elsewhere, 
five-sixths (83.3 per cent) <^ those reporting attend- 
ance at special institutions for the blind reading raised 
type, as compared with only 13.7 per cent, or one- 
eighth, of those who had attended schools for the see- 
ing only. The importance of home teaching is indi- 
cated by the fact that more than two-fifths (43.4 per 
cent) of those reporting that they had not attended 
school but had been instructed at home were able to 
read raised type; it is, moreover, probable that some 
oi those tabulated as having attended only schools 
primarily for the seeing had also received home teach- 
ing. About five-sixths (83.4 per cent) of those reading 
raised type had been to a special institutioa for the 
blind, as compared with only 5 per cent of those who 
could not read raised type. The percentage was some- 
what higher for those reading two or more kinds than 
for those reading one kind only (86.9, as compared 
with 82.1). 




w populUlon rapcntni «■ to (dooMloO. 
OCCUPATIONS AND ECONOUIO STATUS. 

General Table 38 (p. 246) shows the occapations of 
the male and female blind 10 years of i^e or over in 
1910 for whom special schedules were returned, clas- 
sified according to race and nativity. Table 118, on 
the following page, shows, for the males and females 
in each race and nativity class among those for whom 
special schedules were returned, Uie percentage re- 
porting themselves as gainfully employed, as com- 
pared with the corresponding percentage for the total 
blind population enumerated. 

Among the male blind as a whole and in each race 
and nativity class the percentage gainfully employed 
was somewhat lower for those returning special sched- 
ules than for the total enumerated, the difference 
being greatest in the case of the fore^-bom whites, 
for whom the percentages were 18.9 and 20.9, respec- 
tively, but nearly as great for the two colored classes. 
These differences boar out what has already been said 
(p. 61) regarding the accuracy of the returns as to 
oooupations, as the lower percentage gainfully em- 
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ployed among l^ose returning the schedulee is prob- 
ably due in laige measure to- the numerous cases in 
vfaioh the answers to the inquiries relative to occupa- 
tions on the special schedule showed that a person re- 
ported as gainfully employed by the enumerator was ac- 
tually unemployed and that the occupation reported by 
the enumerator was that carried on before the advent 
of blindness. In the case of the female blind as a 
whole, however, the proportion shown as gainfully 
employed was sli^tly higher for those returning the 
sdiedules than for the total number enumerated, the 
percentages being 5.8 and 5.6, respectively. In the 
case of the two white classes also the percentage for the 
females who returned special schedules was somewhat 
the higher; for the two colored classes, however, the 
percentage was lower in the case of those returning the 
schedules, the difference being especially pronounbed for 
the N^roes, for whom tiie percentages were 4.7 and 7, 
respectively. TTie higher percentages shown as gtun- 
fully employed among the blind females returning the 
schedules considered as a i^ole and among the whites 
in this group are explained mainly by the fact that a 
certain number of females doing knitting or fancy work 
who have been tabulated as gainfully employed were 
returned by the enumerators as without occupation, 
probably beoause tiie remuneration received was so 
meager that the employment was not r^arded as 
ooming within the scope of the term "gainful occupa- 
tion" as defined by the Bureau of the Census. Most 
of these latter were whites, which would account for 
the oirciunstance that the percentage gainfully em- 
ployed in the population returning special schedules is 
higher than in the total enumerated population for 
femalee in tiie white classes, whereas the contrary is the 
case for the two colored classes. It is also probable, 
however, that the entmierators may have reported as 
gainfully employed persons actually not employed to a 
somewhat greater extent in the case of the colored 
than of Uie whites; it will be seen that in the case of 
the males the differenoe in percentages is much greater 
for the former classes combined than for the latter. 
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Table 119 compares the leading occupations for tift 
total male blind population enumerated with those for 
the male blind returning special schedules. 
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The two occupations most frequently reported by 
the blind returning special schedules were the same 
as those having the most numerous representation 
in the total blind population enumerated. Farmers, 
however, represented a somewhat smaller proportion 
of the total for tiiose returning the special schedules 
than for the enumerated blind population as a vhok, 
the percentages being 16 and 22.2, respectively; the 
difference is due partly to the fact that some of the 
blind farmers returning schedules stated that they 
had no occupation because they were unable to go offit 
and do actual physical work in the fields, and henoe, 
unless the schedules showed distinctly in other oon- 
nections that the person reporting was actually a 
farmer, were of necessity tabulated as unemployed, 
and partly to the fact that in some instances the popu- 
lation enumerators erroneously returned unemi^yed 
persons as farmers because farming had been their 
former occupation. Broom makers, on the other 
hand, represented 11.2 per cent of the gainfully 
employed blind males returning schedules, as com- 
pared with 8.3 per cent of the total number enumer- 
ated. In general, the rank of the leading occapations 
was the same for the enumerated blind populatioD 
as for those retiuning the schedule, the only im- 
portant difference occurring in the case of agticnl- 
tnral laborers and laborers "not otherwise speci- 
fied," who ranked seventh and eighth, respectively, 
in the population as enumerated, but only eleventh 
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and twelfth among those returning the Bpecial sched- 
ule. This marked difference prohshly indicates that 
to a greater or less extent these occupations, where 
returned by the enumerators, represented merely the 
occupation before blindness; at the same time it 
should also be taken into consideration that the 
persons engaged in the occupations specified probably 
belonged to a considerable extent to die more ignorant 
and illiterate classes, for which, as previously stated, 
the proportion of schedules returned was doubtless 
much below the average. In the case of the blind 
returning special schedules iheae two occupations are 
supplanted among the 10 leading occupations by wood 
sawyers and woodchoppers and by clergymen and 
other religious workers. 

Table 120 showa for the female blind statistics 
similar to thoae given in Table 119 for the male blind. 
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The differences in the relative importance of the lead- 
ing occupations for the female blind in the population 
as enumerated and among those returning special 
schedules are much more numerous than in the case 
of the male blind. Musicians and teachers of music 
ranked first in each case, representing 15.6 per cent of 
the total for the latter, as compared with 12.4 per 
cent for the former. Farmers, however, who ranked 
second among the female blind aa eniunerated, with 
9.4 per cent of the total, ranked only fourth for those 
returning schedules, with 6.4 per cent of the total. 
Servanto and waitresses, who ranked third for the 
former, dropped to ninth for the latter, the percentage 
of the total falling from 8.9 to 3.5, while the rank of 
laundresses changed from fourth to fifth, and that of 
agricultural laborers from sixth to nineteenth. On 
the other hand, knitters and fancy workers, who 
ranked only fifth and seventh, respectively, for the 



female blind aa enumerated, ranked second and third 
among thoee returning schedules, the percentages 
being 7.6 and 14.2, respectively, for the former occu- 
pation and 6.4 and 11.6, respectively, for the latter. 
Chair coners and canvassers and agents also ranked 
considerably higher among the blind returning sched- 
ules than among the enumerated blind. The place of 
agricultural laborers among the 10 leading occupations is 
taken for the blind returning schedules by seamstresses. 
General Tables 39 (p. 248) and 40 (p. 250) show the 
occupations respectively of the male and the female 
blind 10 years of age or over in 1910 for whom special 
schedules were returned, classified according to age 
when vision was lost. Table 121 gives the number and 
percentage gainfully employed among the male and 
female blind returning special schedules, classified 
according to age when vision was lost. 
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For both males and females the proportion gain- 
lost their sight before reaching tiie age of 20 than 
among those who lost it in adult life. Of the male 

their twentieth year, two-fifths (39.7 per cent) were 
gainfully employed, as compared with one-fifth (19.1 
per cent) of those who lost it after the age of 20, while 
the corresponding proportions for femalea were 13 and 
2.6 per cent, respectively. These differences are of 
course largely due to the fact that the blind who lost 
their sight when less than 20 years of age include a 
much lai^r proportion of persons stiU at the age of 
economic activity than do the blind who lost tJieir 
sight after that age; there is also probably a greater 
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lilcelihood that persons losing their sight in childhood 
will xmderbake to learn s trade or profession than that 
those already employed when they lose their sight 
will learn an entirdy new occupation, as a much 
higher degree of initiative is required in the latter 
instance than in the former, and the task of acquiring 
the requisite skill to carry on the new occupation is 
somewhat more difficult by reason of the fact that 
such skill ordinarily differs entirely from that necessary 
in the previous occupation and is acquired by very 
different training. In the case of females, moreover, 
there is the further factor that those who lost their 
sight after the age of 20 probably comprised a larger 
number of married women, and hence were less likely 
to be gainfully employed even if they had not lost 
their sight. 

The proportion gainfully employed among the male 
blind who lost their sight at the different ages between 
5 and 24 shows comparatively little variation, being 
somewhat over two-fifths in each case. For the later 
age periods, however, the percentage decreases rapidly, 
only one-third (32,8 per cent) of those who lost their 
sight between the ages of 25 and 44 having a gainful 
occupation, only 13.4 per cent of those who lost it 
between 45 and 64, and only 4.3 per cent of those who 
lost it after reaching the age of 65. For females the 
proportion was highest (about 14 per cent) among 
those who lost their sight before the completion of 
their tenth year, and was about 10 per cent among 
those who lost their sight during the second decade of 



life. The percentage decreases gradually as the age 
when vision was lost increases, only 1.5 per cent of 
those who lost their sight after the age of 45 reporting 
an occupation. 

In connection with the subject of the extent to 
which the blind losing their eight at the different ages 
are gainfully employed, some interest attaches to the 
statistics relating to the occupations of the blind out- 
side of institutions for this class obtained at the census 
of the blind in Germany in 1900, at which the distinc- 
tion was made between the blind whose defect had ex- 
isted "since earliest youth" (since the first or second 
year of life) and those who became blind later. These 
two classes show on the whole much the same differ- 
ences aa regards employment as do those who lost 
their sight respectively in earher and in later life in the 
United States. Of the 2,860 males bom in 1884 or 
earlier (16 years of ^eorover, approximately) who were 
reported as blind from earheat youth, 1,417, or practi- 
cally one-half, reported an occupation, and of the 2,328 
females, 317, or 13.6 per cent. For those who became 
blind later, however, the proportions were much 
smaller, only 3,692, representing 31.1 per cent, or less 
than one-third, of the 11,871 males, and only 737, rep- 
resenting 6.4 per cent, of the 11,473 females, who lost 
their sight after infancy reporting an occupation. 

Table 122 shows the leading occupations of the male 
blind 10 years of age or over in the United States in 
1910 for whom special schedules were returned, classi- 
fied broadly according to age when vision was lost. 
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Some differeQce as to the leading occupations 
exists among the male blind losing sight at the Tarious 
ages. Among those who became blind before the age 
of 20, musicians and teachers of music were most 
numerous, with 16.6 per cent, or one-sixth, of the 
total, and broom makers and piano tuneis, each with 
more than 12 per cent of the total, ranked next, these 
three occupations tc^ether giving employment to 43.7 
per cent, or more than two-fifths, of the total. Farm- 
ing, tiie leading occupation for the male blind as a 
whole, ranked only fourth for those who lost their 
si^t in infancy, childhood, or youth. As the majority 
of the g&inftdly employed blind who lost their sight 
at these ages were educated at schools for the blind, 
it was, of course, to be expected t^at the leading 
occupations for this class of the blind would be oceu- 
pations taught at such schools. 

Among the blind who lost their sight in adult life, 
fanners were most numerous, comprising more than 
one-fifth (22.1 per cent) of the total. Betail mer- 
chants and dealers (other than hucksters and peddlers) 
ranked next, with 12 per cent of the total, no other 
occupation contributing as much as 10 per cent of 
the total. The importance of these two occupations 
results, of course, largely from the fact that they are 
among the leading occupations for the general popu- 
lation, so that the number engaged in these occupa- 
tions who lose their sight will be relatively lai^e, 
while at the same time blindness is probably some- 
what less of a handicap in these occupations than in 
most. Broom makers, who ranked second among the 
male blind as a whole and among those who lost their 
s^ht before the age of 20, were third among those 
who lost their sight after the ^e of 20, being only 
slightly more numerous than hucksters and peddlers. 
The four occupations juat mentioned together gave 
rani^oyment to more than one-half (51.1 per cent) of 
those who lost their sight in adult life. 

For those who lost their sight between the ages of 
20 and 44, the leading occupations are the same aa for 
the total number who lost their s^ht in adult life. 
The proportions engaged in the respective occupa- 
tions are, however, somewhat different, farmera being 
considerably less important relatively and broom 
makers somewhat more important. The proportion of 
the total engaged in the four leading occupations was, 
however, approximately the same as the correspond- 
ing figure for those losing sight after reaching the age 
of 20 as a whole, being 49.2 per cent. Of t^ose who 
became blind after the age of 45, more than one-third 
(36.8 per cent) were fanners, retail merchants and 
dealers ranking second, with 10.1 per cent of the 
total, while hucksters and peddlers were third. More 
than one-half (52.9 per cent) of those losing their 
si^t in middle or old age who reported themselves 
as gainfully employed were engaged in one of these 
three occupations. 

Table 123 presents for the female blind statistics 
similar to those presented for the male blind in Table 
TWW— 17 10 



122, the age periods emjdoyed, however, being s 
what broader. 
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Of the female blind who lost their sight in infancy, 
childhood, or youth and were gainfully occupied, 
more than one-fifth (22.4 per cent) were musicians or 
teachers of music. Fancy workers ranked second and 
knitters third, each representing more than one-eighth 
of the total. The three occupations mentioned to- 
gether comprised one-half (50.4 per cent) of the total 
mmiber of females who lost their sight before reaching 
the age of 20 and were reported as gainfully employed. 
Chair caners, who ranked fourth in importance, repre- 
sented less than 6 per cent of the total. 

Among those who lost their sight in adult life knit- 
ters ranked first, with 17.1 per cent, or more than one- 
sixth, of the total, while farmers were second, with 
14.8 per cent, no other occupation contributing as 
much as 10 per cent of the total. Laundresses were 
third, 8.6 per cent of the gainfully employed females 
who lost tiieir sight in adult life reporting this occu- 
pation; nearly all were Negro washerwomen. These 
three occupations together comprised two-fifths (40.5 
per cent) of the total number reporting a gainful occu- 
pation who lost their sight after the completion of 
their twentieth year. Musicians and teadiers of 
music, who ranked first among the female blind as a 
whole and among those who lost their sight in infancy, 
childhood, or youth, constituted only 1 per cent of the 
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gainfully employed female blind who lost their sight in 
adult life, only two of the latter reirartiug either of 
these occupations. 

"nie statistics obtained at the census of the blind 
in Germany in 1900 relative to the occupations of 
the blind, outside of institutions for the blind, bom 
in 1884 or earlier (16 years of age or over, approxi- 
mately) also reveal interesting differences between 
the two dasees there distinguished (the blind from 
"earliest youth" and those who became blind later) 
in regard to the occupations most frequently pursued. 
For the former class the occupation group designated 
"Woodwork and carving" ranked first both for males 
and for females, being reported by 613, or more than 
two-fifths (43.3 per cent) of the 1,417 gainfully em- 
ployed males and 93 of the 317 gainfully employed 
females who lost their si^t during their infancy. For 
males the group designated "Mihtary, court, civic, 
and church service, and the so-called independent 
occupations" ranked second, with 279, and occupa- 
tions connected widi agriculture, gardening, and 
animal husbandry, third, with 158; the three occu- 
pation groups just named together comprised 1,050, 
or about three-fourths (74.1 per cent) of the gain- 
fully employed males who lost their sight at this 
period of life. For females the textile industries 
and the group designated "Household service (in- 
cluding personal service) and l^bor of miscellaneous 
character," which were of equal niunerical importance, 
ranked next, followed by agricultural purauita, these 
three groups, together with "Woodwork and carv- 
ing," giving employment to 83.6 per cent, or about 
five-sixths, of the total. Among the males who be- 
came blind after infancy, ^riculture and kindred 
pursuits ranked first, with 1,109, or 30 per cent of the 
total (3,692), and "Woodwork and carving" ranked 
second, with 615, followed by the group designated 
"Military, court, civic, and church service, and the 
aoM:alled independent occupations," with 378, and 
occupations connected with trade, with 359, two- 
thirds (66.7 per cent) of the total being included in 
these four groups. Agricultural occupations also 
ranked first for females who lost their sight after 
infancy, giving emplojonent to 249, or about one- 
third (33.8 per cent) of die total gainfully employed 
(737), while the group designated "Household serv- 
ice (including personal service) and labor of miscel- 
laneoua character" ranked second, with 201; these 
two groups together comprised more than three- 
fifths (61.1 per cent) of the total. Only 77 were 
reported as engaged in the textile industry group, 
which ranked third. 

With a view to ascertaining more definitely the 
economic status of the blind, so far as it could be de- 
termined from statistics relative to their occupations, 
questions were inserted on the special schedule asking 
whe&er, if the person for whom the schedule was re- 
tained was gainfully employed, he was self-supporting 



and was dependent on the occupation for a living, and 
also the amount of his annual earnings. General 
Table 41 (p. 252) contains a tabulation by occupation 
of the data obtained by means of these inqniriee. 
Table 124 classifies the male and female blind poptda- 
tion 10 years of age or over in 1910 gainfully employed 
and returning special schedules according to their situ- 
ation as to self-support and dependence on their occu- 
pation for a hving and also according to ihsir annual 
earnings. 
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Of the 4,648 blind persons returning special sched- 
ules who were gunfuUy employed and reported as to 
whether or not they were self-supporting, only 1,891, 
or two-fifths (40.7 per cent), answered the inquiry in 
the afSrmative. The proportion was considerably 
higher for males than for females, 43.8 per cent, or 
more than two-fifths, of the former being self-support- 
ing, as compared with 22.2 per cent, or less tiian one- 
fourth, of ^e latter. 

The full significance of the figures regarding the situa- 
tion as to self-support appears when those relating to 
the dependence of the blind person on his occupati<m 
foraliving are taken into consideration. Thenumber 
of males reporting that they were self-supporting was 
1,743, whereas 2,829 stated that they were dependent 
cm their occupation for a living, so tiiat at least 1,086 
must have required assistance from friends or chari- 
table agencies, either private or governmental. Simi- 
larly, while only 148 females stated that they were 
self-supporting, 300 stated that they were dependent 
<m their occupation for a living. Iliese fi|;urea prob- 
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«blj exaggerate the seriousness of the eituation some- 
what, as there is evidence that the inquiry in regard to 
dependence on the occupation for a living was in some 
cases at least niisunderetootl ; instances were found, for 
example, where a young blind person living with his 
parents stated that he was dependent on his occupa- 
tioD for a liTing, although it is improbable that his 
dependence could have been very great. So f ar aa the 
information on the schedule permitted, however, those 
only were tabulated as dependent on their occupation 
for a living who, in so far as their occupation did not 
support them, would have to depend upon charity for 
the necessities of life. Making all due allowance for 
any errors in the returns, the seriousnoss of the burden 
which the blind constitute to society is plainly evi- 
dent. The proportion dependent on their occupation 
Was much higher for males than for females, being 71,4 
per cent, or more than two-thirds, for the former, and 
44.9 per cent, or somewhat more than two-fifths, for 
the latter. This difference results from the fact that 
a considerable number of the females tabulated as 
gainfully employed were blind women living with 
their families and doing home work, such as knitting 
or fancy work. 

The figures in regard to annual earnings bring out 
cleariy what has previously been said (p. 62) as to the 
merely nominal character of some of the occupations 
reported for the blind. Of the blind males reporting 
OS to their annual earnings, nearly two-thirds (65.1 
per cent) reported earnings of less than 8300, more 
than one^half (53.9 per cent) earnings of less than $200, 



and nearly one-third (31,9 per cent) earnings of leas 
than $100. To a certain extent these figures exagger- 
ate the true situation, as a considerable number of 
blind farmers apparently reported as their aimual 
earnings merely the small amount of cash actually 
received from the sale of farm products, without taking 
into account the value of farm products produced 
during the year but consumed on the farm, and 
it is possible that similar understatements may have 
been made by some of those engaged in other occupa- 
tions, as, for example, merchants. Even making 
allowance for this fact, however, it is apparent that 
the earning capacity of blind males is as a rule very 
low. Those reporting annual earnings in excess of 
$1 ,000 constituted only 8.1 per cent of the total. The 
median earnings, on the assumption that those 
reporting were evenly distributed within the indi- 
vidual groups, were only S183.33. The eamingB of 
the female blind were even smaller than those for 
males, three-fifths (59.1 per cent) reportmg earnings 
of less than tlOO, and more than three-fourths (77.9 
per cent) earnings of lees than $200. On the other 
hand, only 6,8 per cent reported earnings of $500 or 
over, and only 2.1 per cent earnings of $1,000 or over. 
The median earnings of the females reporting on this 
point were $85.58. 

Table 125 shows the distribution according to status 
as to self-support, dependence on occupation for a 
hving, and annual earnings of the bUnd In each 
occupation carried on by as many as 100 persons for 
whom schedules wore received. 
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More retul merdianta and dealers reported them- 
BelTes as self-supportiiig thaa persons in any other 
occapation shown in the table, the proportion bedng 
65.6 per cent, or nearly two-thirds. The proportion 
also exceeded one-half for farmers and piano tuners, 
but for the other eight occupations it fell below 50 
per cent, and for seven below 40 per cent. The per- 
centage was lowest (8.6) for chur canera, among 
whom, however, the proportion dependfmt on their 
occupation for a living was also lowest (38.6 per cent). 

Retiul merchants and dealers (other than huck- 
sters and peddlers) show the highest earnings, 12.1 
per cent, or one-eighth, of the total reporting earn- 
ing of $1,500 or over and 34.4 per cent, or more 
than one-third, earnings of $500 or over. It is 
probable that accurate statistics for this occupation 
would result in an even more favorable showing, 
as there is reason to believe that some of those re- 
porting gave only the year's savings, without taking 
into account the amounts expended out of the r^ 
cupts of the bofdness to meet personal eiqienses. 
Piano tuners also reported fdrly high earnings, 6.6 
per cent having earnings of $1,500 or over, and 45.4 
per cent, or considerably more than two-fifths, earn- 
ings of $600 or over. For all of the other occupa^ 
tions, however, the great majority reported only 
meager earnings, although, as already stated, Uie 
showing for farmers, more than one-half (53.8 per 
cent) of whom reported earnings of lees than $200, 
is much less favorable than the actual situation. 
More than three-fourths (76.5 per cent) of the wood 
sawyers and woodchoppers and neaily three-fourths 
(73.8 per cent) of the agricultural laborers reporting 
had earnings of less than $100; these occupations are, 
in fact, largely nominal, brang reported mainly by 
persons who are given small jobs now end then, fre- 
quently out of charity. More than three-fifths (61.4 
per cent) of the chair caners reported earnings of less 
than $100, and nearly sevm-eighths (86.9 per emit) 
earnings of less tiian $200. Practically two-thirds of 
the broom makras, hucksters and peddlers, and can- 
vassers and agents also reported earnings of less than 
$200. The earnings of the musiciuis and teachers of 
music and of the clergymen and other religious work- 
ers were somewhat higher than those for the occupa- 
tiims just mentioned, yet of these more than one-half 
reported earnings of less than $300. The low earn- 
ings for cleigymen, which se«n somewhat more sur- 
prising than those for mast of the other occupations 
included in the table, are accounted for by the fact 
that those reporting this occupation comprise a num- 
ber having no settied pastorate but picking up small 
sums occasionally by acting as supplies. 

Gweral Table 42 (p. 254) shows the situation as to 
self-support, dependence on occupation for a living, 
and annual earnings for the blind 10 years of ^e or 
over in 1910 and gainfully employed for whom special 
schedules were returned, clas^fied according to educa- 



tion and sex.. Table 126 shows for the main classes 
with respect to education, by sex, the percentage of 
the total who were gainfully employed. In connection 
with this table what has previously been said (p. 128) 
as to the accuracy of the statistics relating to education 
should be kept in mind. 
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In this table the value of the work done by the special 
institutions for the blind in fitting them for self-support 
is brought out clearly. Of the total number who had 
attended a special school or workshop for the blind, 
practically two-fifths (39.2 per cent) were gainfully 
employed, as compared with 16.5 per cent, or one-sixth, 
of tiiose who had only attended schools primarily for 
the seeing, and 9.9percent, or one-tenth, of those report- 
ing that they had never attended school. The propor- 
tion was somewhat higher for those who had attended 
other schools in addition to a special institution for 
the blind, being 47.9 per cent, or somewhat less than 
one-half, whereas for those who had attended no other 
school it was 35.7 per cent, or somewhat more than 
one-third. The reason for the higher percentage in 
the cose of those who had attended both an institu- 
tion Tor the blind and other schools lies partly in the 
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fact that they include peisona who lost their eight in 
adult life and went to a workshop for the blind for 
the purpose of iearoing a trade. 

It must of course be remembered in connection 
with Table 126 that other factors than the superior 
capacity for self-support which results from educa- 
tion enter into the differences in the percentages. 
Even if conditions were equal in alt other respects, 
the percent^e reporting a gainful occupation would 
probably be higher for those who had been to a school 
or workshop for the blind than for those who had not, 
and for -those who had been both to a school for the 
blind and schools primarily for the seeing than for 
those who had been only to a school for the blind, by 
reason of the difference in the constitution of the 
respective classes. Thus those who had never been 
to an institution for the blind probably comprised 
in the majority of instances persons who had lost 
their sight m adult life and who to a considerable 
extent were past the age of economic actirity, or, as 
in the case of married females, had others to support 
them and h^ice did not need to seek employment, 
whereas those who had attended a school for the blind 
were as a class younger and to a greater extent still 
in the years of economic activity. Similarly, of the 
blind who had attended an institution for tbe blind, 
those who had been to no other school doubtless com- 
prised a lai;ger proportion who had lost tteir sight in 
childhood, and thus a larger proportion who had not yet 
reached the years of economic activity, than did those 
who had received instruction also at schools primarily 
for the seeing. For these reasons the differences in 
the percentages reporting an occupation for the various 
classes with respect to education can not be regarded 
as an accurate measure of the extent to whidi educa- 
tion increases the abihty of the bUnd to support them- 
selves. 

More than one-half (52.6 per cent) of the males 
who had attended a special institution for the blind 
reported a gainful occupation. In the case of &ose 
who had also been to an institution primarily for the 
seeing, the proportion rose to 60.6 per cent, or three- 
fifths, while among those whose instruction was con- 
fined to an institution for the blind, the proportion 
was somewhat less than one-half (48.7 per cent). 
Of those who had not been to a special institution for 
^e blind but had attended other schools, one-fourth 
(24.6 per cent) reported an occupation, and of those 
reporting that they had not attended any school, 
16.2 per cent, or about one-seventh. 

Of the female blind who had been to an institution 
for the blind, one-fifth (19.2 per cent) were gainfully 
employed. The difference between the proportions 
for those who had attended other schools also and those 
who had attended no other schools was much smaller 
than for males, the percentages being 21.6 and 1S.4, 
respectively. The difference between the percentage 
for those who had attended a special school for the 



bUnd and those who had not was, howevw, much 
greater for females than for males, only 4 per cent of 
those whose education had been confined to schools 
primarily for the seeing reporting a gainful occupa- 
tion, and only 2.3 per cent of those reporting that they 
had not attended any school. 

Table 127 classifies the male bUnd population 10 
years of age or over and gainfully employed in 1910 
according to education and annual earnings. Similar 
statistics for females are not presented by reason of 
the small numbers in some of the classes who reported 
the amount of their earnings. 
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with respect to earnings was higher, however, for 
those whose education had been confined to schools 
primarily for the seeing than for any other class, 
while the proportion in the lowest group was lower 
and that in the highest group was higher for those 
who had attended both schools for the blind and other 
schools than for those who had been to schools for the 
blind only. These latter circumstances of course 
result from the fact that the blind who are engaged 
in the professions or in business, which are generally 
more remunerative than most of the occupations of 
the blind, have usually received part at least of their 
education in achools primarily for the seeing. 
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Table 129 shows the per cent distribution by educa- 
tion of the male blind who reported their annual 
earnings, classified according to the amount reported. 
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Of the males reporting eaminga of less than $100, 
considerably more than two-fifths {45.3 per cent), 
reported that they had not attended school, and of 
those reporting earnings of SlOO but lees than S300, 
one-third (33.4 per cent). In the three remaining 
groups with respect to earnings which are shown in the 
table, however, the proportion was only about one- 
sixth, and the actual proportion was probably con- 
siderably lower, a large number of the blind, as already 
stated (p. 12S), having answered the inquiry as to 



school attendance in the negative when in fact they 
had been to school. The percent^es reporting 
attendance both at a special institution for the blind 
and other schools and at other schools only increase 
in general with the increase in earnings, the figures 
being, respectively, 15.6 per cent and IS per cent, 
or somewhat leas than one-sixth, for those report- 
ing earnings of less than SlOO, and 29.1 per cent and 
2S.2 per cent, respectively, for those reporting esmings 
of SlfOOO or over. The proportion who had attended 
a special institution for the blind only, however, was 
highest in the two groups comprisii^ persona who 
reported earnings of $300 but less than S1,000, being 
about two-fifths in each case, while for those reporting 
earnings of less than SlOO and those reporting earnings 
of SI ,000 or over it was in the vicinity of one-fourth, 
the percentages being 24 and 27.2, respectively. 

OCCUPATION BEFOBE BLINDNESS. 

Reference has already been made, in connection 
with various subjects, to the fact tiiat blindness is to a 
considerable extent the result of industrial accident 
or occupational disease, the former being much the 
more important as a cause of blindness. In order to 
obtain some information as to what occupations 
involve a special hazard of blindness, an inquiry was 
inserted on ^e schedule asking those who did not lose 
their sight tmtil grown up to state the occupation, if 
any, in which they were engaged prior to blindness. 
The value of the data is, however, somewhat impwred 
by the fact that nearly half of the blind population 
failed to retimi the special schedules, so that it is im- 
possible to make any accurate comparisons between 
the total number of persons in the general population 
reporting a specified occupation and the number who 
pursued this occupation before blindness, which is the 
most accurate way of determining the occupations 
making the greatest contribution relatively to the 
blind population, while the unsatisfactory character 
of the returns relating to cause makes it difficult to 
determine what occupations, if any, have a hazard of 
occupational eye disease. The statistics suffice, never- 
theless, to bring out the risk in certain occupations, 
especially those in which there is a special hazard of 
accident. 

The total number of persona who were already 
grown up when they lost their sight and reported 
themselves as having been gainfully employed prior 
to the loss of sight was 14,029, of whom 11,666 were 
males and 2,463 females. A comparison of these 
figures with the number reporting themselves as 
gainfully employed at the time of the enumeration 
serves to bring out in one way the extent of the eco- 
nomio loss occasioned by blindness, so far as this 
can be measured by the number of workers incapaci- 
tated for further employment. By reference to Qen- 
eral Tables 39 and 40 (pp. 248 and 250) it will be seen 
that there were among the blind ^rbo ntomed the 
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spedal schedule 2,282 males find 210 females who lost 
their sight after reaching the age of 20 and were re- 
ported as gainfully employed at the time of enumera- 
tion, so that at least 11,537 persons (9,284 males and 
2,253 females) who before they lost their sight were 
gainfully employed were unemployed at the time 
when the census was taken, these representing 82.2 per 
cent, or more than four-fifths (80.3 per cent in the 
case of the males and 91.5 per cent in the case of the 
females) of the total number reporting themselves aa 
gainfully employed before blinchiess. If the number 
was as great proportionately among those who failed 
to return the special sdiedulea as among those who 
returned them, a total of about 22,500 blind persons 
in the United States who pursued a gainful occupa- 
tion before they lost their sight were at the time of 
the enumeration entirely without employment. 

The actual loss from the working force of the United 
States by reason of blindness was, however, by no 
means so great as the figures just given would 
seem to indicate, as many of those returning their 
occupation before blindness were old people who 
had retired before they lost their sight, while 
others would doubtless have retired before the 
date of the enumeration even if they had not lost 
their sight. In this connection it will be seen by ref- 
erence to General Table 45 (p. 279) that of the blind 
who reported themselves as gainfully employed before 
they lost their sight, 3,829 were 65 or over when vision 
was lost, or, in other words, had already reached the 
age when the majority of persons retire from active 
employment. In addition, if the proportion who had 



reached the age of 65 at the date of the enumeration 
among those who had lost their sight in the early or 
middle years of adult life (between the ages of 20 and 
64) was the same for those who were gainfully em- 
ployed before bhndness as for the total who reported 
sight as lost at these ages, 3,484 others who reported 
that they had been gainfully employed before they 
lost their sight had attained the age of 65 when the 
census was taken. If the corresponding numbers for 
the blind who failed to return the special schedule 
were as great proportionately, about 14,000 or 15,000 
of the total number of blind persons who had pursued 
a gainful occupation before losing their sight had at 
the date of the census passed the age of 65, so that the 
loss to the working force of the country in 1910 result- 
ing from theur blindness was comparatively slight. 
If this estimate is correct the number of persons in the 
United States who had formerly been gainfully em- 
ployed but by reason of blindness no longer were 
pursuing an occupation was not far from 7,000 ct 
8,000. This of course does not represent the total 
loss to the working force of the United States result- 
ing from blindness, as it takes no account of the adult 
blind who lost their sight in infancy, childhood, or 
youth, many of whom have been prevented from pur- 
suing a gainful occupation by reason of their defect. 

Qenerol Table 43 (p. 258) classifies the male blind in 
1910 who were 20 years of age or ove? and gainfully 
employed before vision was lost according to occupa- 
tion before blindness and cause of blindness. Table 
130 shows the distribution by cause of blindness for 
the principal occupations reported. 
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The 18 occupations shown in the table were reported 
by 8,802 persons, representing 76.1 per cent, or more 
than three-fourths, of the total number of males re- 
porting their occupation before blindness. The great- 
est number (4,381) bad been eng^ed in fanning, 
market gardening, or kindred occupations, persons 
thus employed forming 37.9 per cent, or considerably 
more than one-third, of the total, as compared witli 
19.3 per cent, or one-fifth, of all males engaged in 
gainful occupations in 1910. Laborers "nototherwise 
specified" ranked next, numbering 1,005, or 8.7 per 
cent of the total, while agricultural laborers were third 
and carpenters fourth. 

The proportion reporting blindness as due to tra- 
choma was relatively high for the three agricultural 
classes shown in the table, but these are the only occu- 
pations given for which the percentage for ihia cause 
was above the average. This fact is due to the cir- 
cumstance that the districts where trachoma is chiefly 
found in the United States are maJnly rural, so diat the 
percentage reporting this cause would normally be 
higher among those who had formerly been engaged in 
agricultural pursuits than for those in other occupa- 
tions. The proportion who lost their sight from cata- 
ract was likewise relatively high for tiiose formerly 
eng^ed in farming or kindred occupations, mainly 
by reason of the greater age of persons tims employed, 
considerably more than two-fifths (44.2 per cent) of the 
total number of males engaged in these pursuits in 1910 
being 45 years of age or over, as compared with only 
a little more than one-fourth (26.1 percent) of all males 
10 years of age or over who were gainfully employed. 
The proportion who lost their sight from injury was 
below the average in the case of those who before their 
blindness had been engaged in farming or kindred pur- 
suits or in occupations connected with stock raising, 
although slightly above the average for agricultural 
laborers. For the second of the classes just men- 
tioned the proportion who lost their sight as a result of 
falls was, however, comparatively high. In the case 
of agricidtural laborers it will be noted that the only 
form of injury for which the percentage greatly exceeds 
the average is traumatism from fireaims, which, as 
ahready seen (p. 107), is most important as a cause of 
bUndness among the Negroes, who constitute a large 
proportion of the agricultural laborers reported as 
blind. For all three classes of agricultural occupations- 
the percentages for glaucoma and atrophy of the optic 
nerve were below the average. It is uncertain, how- 
ever, how far any significance should be attached to this 
fact, since the proportion of cases where the cause was 
indefinitely or inaccurately stated or was not stated 
at all was relatively high for these classes. 

The table brings out strikingly the special industrial 
hazard existing for miners and quarrymen. Nearly 
two-thirds (64.6 per cent) of those who had been coal 
miners before their blindness, nearly three-fourths 
(73.9 per cent) of those who had been engaged in other 



forms of mining, and more than five^ixtbs (84.3 per 
cent) of those who had been quarry workers lost their 
sight through accidents. By far the greater number of 
these lost their sight from explosiona, more than one- 
fourth (26.2 per cent) of the coal miners, considerably 
more than one-half (54.1 per cent) of the other miners, 
and nearly three-fourths (72.2 per cent) of the quarry 
workers reporting their blindness as resulting from the 
use of explosives, while the proportion who reported it aa 
due to explosions of a nature not stated, most of which 
cases were probably due to the use of explosives, was 
also high for these three occupations. The proportion 
of cases where explosions resulting from causes other 
than the use of explosives occasioned blindness was 
relatively high for coal minw^, being 2.4 per cent, aa 
compared with 0.5 per cent for aH occupations, and the 
proportion where blindness was due to injury from 
flying objects was likewise high, the percentage being 
9.2, as compared with 2.2 for the aggregate. 

The number of cases where blindness was due to 
injury was much above the average also for those who 
before their blindness had been workers in iron and 
steel industries, practically two-fifths (39.1 per cent) 
of whom reported this as the cause. Bums were the 
most common form of injury reported, causing 9.4 per 
cent, or nearly one-tenth, of the total number of cases 
of blindness among this class of workers, although only 
0.8 per cent of the total number of males reporting 
their occupation before blindness lost their sight by 
reason of bums. Injuries from flying objects, in thk 
case mainly splinters or particles of iron or steel, 
ranked next in importance, accounting for 7.9 per 
cent of the total cases, as compared with 2.2 per cent 
for all occupations, and injuries from explosions other 
than from the use of explosives third, with a per- 
centage of 5.4, as compared with 0.5 for all occupations. 
Those who were employed as blacksmiths before their 
blindness also comprised a relatively laige number 
whose blindness was due to accident, the proportion 
being 26.1 per cent, or more than one-fourth. For this 
class also the proportion of cases where the injury was 
occasioned by bums or by flying objects was considera- 
bly above the average. The high proportion of those 
engaged in this occupation before blindness whoSQ blind- 
ness Was caused by cataract (18.1 per cent, or more than 
one-sixth) is probably due to the relatively high age of 
the blacksmiths in the general population, 38.5 per 
cent, or nearly two-fifths, of whom were 45 years of age 
or over in 1910. It will be observed that' the percent- 
^e reporting blindness as due to exposure to heat is 
considerably above the average in the case of both 
workers in iron and steel iodustries and blacksmiths. 
This return of course represents to a considerable ex- 
tent a conjecture on the part of the blind person ; at the 
same time constant exposure to intense heat does with- 
out question affect the eye, a conspicuous example of its 
injuriotis effect being "glassworkers' cataract," which is 
one of the more familiar forms of occupational disease. 
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The relatively lai^e number who reported them- 
selTes as having been shoemakers and cobblers or 
carpenters before they became blind is due to the fact 
that those engaged in these occupations in the general 
population comprise a relatively lai^e number of per- 
sons in later life, 51.4 per cent, or more than one-half, 
of the males reportii^ the former occupation in 1910 
and 39.5 per cent of tiiose reporting the latter being 
45 years of age or over. For both occupations the 
percentages of cases in which cataract, atrophy of the 
optic nerve, and glaucoma were assigned as cause were 
above the average. The high figures for cataract and 
glaucoma are of course due to the fact that, as above 
stated, the occupations mentioned comprise a relar 
lively large proportion of persona past middle life, at 
the period when these two affectioiis are most common; 
it is, however, somewhat difficult to account for the 
importance of atrophy of the optic nerve. 

That a spedal risk of blindness exists for masons 
appears from the relatively high percentage reporting 
this as their occupation before blindness who attributed 
their loss of sight to foreign substances in the eye, 4.9 
per cent stating that th^ blindness was due to getting 
Kme or other substances of a chemically destructive 
nature into their eyes and 2.S per cent that it was due 
to irritation from dust or other foreign particles, as 
compared with corresponding figures of 0.6 and 0.7 for 
aD occupations. The percentage reportii^ blindness 
as due to cataract was also somewhat above the avei^ 
age, reflecting the high percentage 45 years of age or 
over (36.5) among the masons in the general population. 

Another occupation where the risk of blindness is 
considerably above the average is that of painter. Of 
ihe total number of persons who reported that before 
becoming blind they were employed as painters, gla- 
siers, or vamishers, 13.9 per cent, or about one- 
seventh, reported their blindness as due to poisoning, 
although only 0.8 per cent of aU males reporting an 
occupation before blindness attributed their blindness 
to this cause. By reference to General Table 43 (pp. 
266, 267) it will be seen that 12 persons who b^ore 
their blindness were engaged as painters or in kindred 
occupations specifically attributed their blindness to 
lead poisoning. In addition to these 18.5 per cent, 
or nearly one-fifth, of the persons thus emjJoyed 
before blindness assigned as cause of blindness atrophy 
of the optic nerve, wiuch is one of the most conmion 
affections of the eye attendant upon lead poisoning, this 
proportion being more than twice as great as the cor^ 
responding figure for all occupations (8.6). The pro- 
portions reporting cataract and glaucoma as cause were 
also somewhat above the average. As the percent- 
iLge of persons past middle age among those engaged 
in this occupation in the general population is not 
especially high (29.2, as compared with 26.1 for all 
occupations), this is somewhat difficult to explain, 
although it may have been due in considerable measure 
to the fact that the percentage of accurate and specific 



returns generally was for this group considerably 
above the average. 

Machinists and steam railroad employees also appear 
to have a special hazard of blindness from accident, 
nearly one-third in each case (31.7 per cent of the 
former and 32.3 per cent of the latter) having lost their 
sight in this way. For machinists injuries from flying 
objecta, in this case mainly fragments of metal, were 
the most frequent form of accident, accounting for 
one-tenth (9.6 per cent) of the total ntunber of cases, 
as compared with a corresponding percentage of 2.2 
for all occupations. For steam railroad employees 
injuries resulting from the use of explosives were the 
most common, contributing 11.3 per cent of the total 
for all causes. Atrophy of the optic nerve is the only 
other prominent cause for these two occupations, 21.2 
per cent, or more than one-fifth, of those who had 
been machinists before losing their sight and 12,4 per 
cent, or one-eighth, of those who had been steam 
railroad employees naming this as the cause of blind- 
ness, although the reason for these high figures is not 
entirely clear. 

The number of cases in which atrophy of the optio 
nerve was indicated as the cause of blindness was also 
much above the average for those who before their 
blindness were drivers, draymen, teamsters, or ex> 
pressmen, retail merchants or dealers, or salesmen 
or clerks in stores. Of the first and last named 
classes, one-fifth (19.4 and 21.3 per cent, respectively) 
reported atrophy of the optic nerve as the cause c^ 
blindness, and of the retail merchants and dealers, one- 
seventh (14.6 per cent). As the percentage of cases 
where locomotor ataxia was named as the cause of 
bhndness was also high for these three classes, espe- 
cially for those who had been salesmen or clerks in 
stores, for whom it was 5.6, as compared with 0.6 for 
all occupations, it is possible that the high proportion 
shown for atrophy of the optic nerve may be due in 
part to a relativ^y large number of cases of atrophy 
resulting from syphilitic infection, especially as these 
occupations are most extensively carried on in cities 
and lai^e towns, in which venereal disease probably 
has its greatest prevalence. The proportion of cases 
where glaucoma was named as the cause was also 
above the average for the two mercantile occupations. 
In the case of those who had been retail merchants or 
dealers, who show the highest percentage for glaucoma 
(9.8, or one-tenth) of any occupatioiuil group included 
in the table, this is presumably due to tiie fact that 
the retail merchants and dealers in the general popu- 
lation are above the average age, 37.4 per cent, or 
considerably more than one-third, being 45 or over in 
1910; at the same time the fact that the proportion 
reporting their blindness as due to cataract is practi- 
cally the same as that for all occupations suggests that 
possibly for some reason persons in these occupations 
may be more liable to glaucoma or less liable to cata- 
ract than those in the majority of occupations. 
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The distjibutioD by cause of blindness of the re- 
maining occupation class shown in the table, laborers 
"not otherwise specified," a group comprising per- 
sons who stated that before becoming blind they were 
laborers but did not indicate in what branch of indus- 
try they were employed, shows no important variation 
from the (distribution of the total for all occupations. 

General Table 44 (p. 274] shows for females statistics 
similar to those given for males in General Table 43. 
Table 131, which is based on General Table 44, presents 
statistics similar to those shown for males in Table 130. 

Considerably more than three-fourths (78.7 per 
cent) of the females reporting themselves as gainfully 
employed before blindness were engaged in one of the 
occupations shown in the table. The greatest number 
were servants (not including cooks) or waitresses, 539, 
or one-fifth (21.9 per cent) of the total, having stated 
that they were engaged in these occupations before 
blindness, while agricultural laborers ranked second, 
comprising 320, or one-eighth (13 per cent) of the total. 

The significance of the figures in this table is laigely 
impaired by the very high proportion of indefimte or 
inaccurate returns for the majority of the occupations, 
which in some cases reached one-half. As was the 
case with males, the large number engaged in farming 
or kindred pursuits before their blindness was due 
in part to the lai^ number of farmers in the general 
population and in part to the fact that the females 
engaged in these occupations in the general population 
have, in the majority of instances, already reached 
middle ^e, more than three-fifths (63.3 per cent) of 
those reporting these occupations at the census of 1910 
being 45 years of age or over, as compared with a cor- 
responding proportion of 16 per cent, or only about one- 
sixth, for all occupations. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the proportion engaged in these occupations 
before blindness who assigned cataract as the cause 
was above the average (18.2 per cent, as compared with 
15.1 for all occupations) ; the proportion for neuralgia, 
which in the majority of instances indicates glaucoma, 
also an affection of advancing years, was likewise high, 
as also the proportion of cases in which old age was 
assigned as cause. The relative importance of neu- 
ral^a was also much above the average in the returns 
for those who before their blindness had been agri- 
cultural laborers, although in this case the high pro- 
portion can hardly be attributed to the age of those 
engaged in th? occupation, as only 10.3 per cent, or 
one-tenth, of the females so employed were 45 or over 
in 1910. The proportion of cases in which tarachoma 
and sore eyes were assigned as the cause and also the 
proportion in which bUndness resulted from injuries 
from flying objects were likewise above the average 
for this occupation. 

Of the females who before their blindness had been 
dressmakers or seamstresses, a relatively lai^e nimi- 
ber gave glaucoma or ab^)phy of the optic nerve as 
the cause of blindness, the percentages reporting the 



former cause bemg 10.6 and 7, respectively, and the 
percentages reporting the latter 6.4 and 9.8, as com- 
pared with 5 per cent and 4.6 per cent of those in all 
occupations. The prominence of the former cause pre- 
sumably results from the fact that dressmakers and 
seamstresses are in general somewhat older than the 
majority of females gainfully employed, one-fourth 
(25.7 and 26.9 per cent, respectively) being 45 orover 
in 1910, as compared with a corresponding percentage 
of 16 for all occupations; it should be noted, how- 
ever, that the proportion reporting cataract as a cause 
was practically the same as that for all occupations in 
the case of those who had f ormeriy been dressmakers, 
and distinctly smaller in the case of those who had 
been seamstresses before losing their sight. The high 
percentages for atrophy of the optic nerve would seem 
to indicate that persons engaged in these occupations 
are especially susceptible to this affection. 

Atrophy of the optic nerve was the cause most fre- 
quently reported by females formerly engaged in 
teachi^, exceeding in this respect even cataract, 
which led among the specific affections of the eye re- 
ported as cause of blindness for all other occupations 
shown in the table. More than one-ninth (11.3 per 
c«it) of the females who were engaged in teaching pro- 
fessions before they lost their sight assigned atrophy of 
the optic nerve as cause, as compared with a correspond- 
ing percentage of 4.6 for all occupations. The percent- 
age for glaucoma was also high, although only 8.6 per 
cent of the females engaged in teaching in 1910 bad 
reached the age of 45; that for cataract, however, 
was much below the average (9.4, aa compared with 
15.1 for all occupations). The figures would seem 
to indicate, therefore, that those engaged in these 
occupations are specially hable to atrophy of the 
optic nerve and glaucoma, although the high per^ 
centages for these causes are unquestionably due in 
part to the fact that the proportion of accurate and 
definite returns as to cause was much above the 
averse in the case of persons formerly in this 
occupation. Cataract was the only one of the m(xe 
important causes reported with much more than 
average frequency by those who had been servants, 
waitresses, or laundresses before the loss of their 
vision. On the other hand, the proportions reporting 
glaucoma and neuralgia as the cause were below the 
average for these classes of workers. Of those who 
formerly had heem cooks, nearly one-third (31 per 
cent) attributed their blindness to exposure to heat^ 
although of course this return represents mainly tbe 
opinion of the blind person. None of the other causes, 
however, appears to have been returned with excep- 
tional frequency by those reporting that they were 
cooks before they lost their sight. An important fact 
to be taken into consideration in connection with the 
returns as to cause for the three occupation classes just 
considered is that the pwrsons reporting these occu- 
pations comprised a relatively high proportion of 
Negroes, largely at the later ages. 
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General Table 45 (p. 279) shows the distributioD 
according to age when vision was lost of the male and 
female blind population in 1910 who were 20 years of 
e^e or over and gainfully employed before they lost 
thedr sight and for whom special schedules were 
returned, classified according to occupation before 
vision was lost. Table 132 shows the distribution 
according to age when vision was lost for all occu- 
pations reported by as many as 100 males. 
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As has already been suggested, the age when vision 
was lost by persons engaged in the respective occu- 
pations before blindness is determined to a considera- 



ble extent by the ^e of those carrying on ^e occupa- 
tions in question in the general population. It is ap- 
parent that the proportion losing sight in the early or 
middle years of adult life will be much higher for an 
occupation in which most of those engaged are less 
than 45 years of age than for one in which a consider- 
able number have passed that age. At the same time, 
as the incidence of blindness is comparatively low up 
to the ^e of 40 or 45, a large representation from an 
occupation carried on mainly by young adults, com- 
bined with an exceptionally high percentage losing 
sight during the earlier period of adult life for that 
occupation, will probably in the majority of cases in- 
dicate either that there is a special occupational risk 
of blindness, or else that those engaged in the occupa* 
tioQ are for other reasons, such as the locahties in 
which they are mainly found or their social status, 
especially liable to certain affections of the eye which 
in themselves have no occupational origin. 

The facts just mentioned are well brought out by 
Table 132. More than two-fifths (44.4 and 44 per 
cwit, respectively) of those who before losing their 
^ght had been shoemakers and cobblers or black- 
smiths, and more than one-third (38.9, 36.6, and 35.2 
per cent, respectively) of those who had been carpen- 
ters or masons or had been eng^ed in a pursuit con- 
nected with stock raising did not lose their sight until 
they had reached the i^e of 65. As has already been 
seen, the proportion 45 or over is considerably above 
the average among persons engaged in these occupa- 
tions, and while it has been shown that blacksmiths 
and masons appear to be exposed to a definite occu- 
pational risk, the risk is apparently comparatively 
small, since the proportion who lost their sight in dd 
age is considerably above the average for all males 
gainfully employed before bUndness (27 per cent). 
On the other hand, more than two-thirds (71.5 per 
cent) of those who had been engaged in mining other 
than for coal, nearly two-thirds (64.2 per cent) of the 
quarry workers, three-fifths (60.9, 60.7, and 59.6 per 
cent, respectively) of those who before their blindness 
had been agricultural laborers, salesmen or clerks in 
stores, and coal-^oine workers, more than one-half 
(54.7 per cent) of the steam railroad employees, and 
one-half (50 and 49.2 per cent) of the machinists and 
workers in iron and steel industries lost their sight 
before reaching the age of 45. In the case of those 
who had been engaged in mining, quarrying, or manu- 
facturing industries, or in railroading, these figures of 
course reflect a definite occupational hazard. In the 
case of agricultural laborers, however, the relative 
youth of those engaged in the occupation is probably 
the most influential factor, 89.4 per cent, or neariy 
nine-tenths, of the male agricultural laborers in 1910 
being less than 45 years old. The high proportion of 
salesmen and clerks who lost their sight before the 
age of 45 is to a considerable extent similariy ex- 
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plained, sincfi more, than five-sixths (84.6 per cent) of 
the males in this occupation were under 45 in 1910; 
at the flame time the fact that the percentage who 
became bhnd in the enrly or middle years of edult 
life is 80 much higher than for occupations in which 
there is a distinct risk, such as that of machinist or 
iron and 8t«el worker, suggests that there may be 
special conditions accentuating the effect of the age 
composition of those engaged in this occupation upon 
the age when vision was lost. 

Table 133 shows for females statistics similar to 
tbose given for males in Table 132. 
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To an even greater extent than among males the age 
when vision was lost by the females gainfully em- 
ployed before blindness is determined by the age of 
those engaged in the given occupations in the general 
population, this resulting from the fact that only a 
comparatively small number of the occupations of 
importance for femaJes have any very distinct occu- 
pational risk. Of the females who were engaged in 
farming or kindred pursuits before their blindness, 
for example, more than one-half (52.2 per cent) lost 



their sight in old age (65 or over) ; as already shown, 
ft3.3 per cent, or more than three-fifths, of the females 
in the general population engaged ut these pursuits 
were 45 years of age or over. The only other class 
shown in the table for which the proportion who lost 
their sight in old age exceeded the corresponding pro- 
portion for all occupations was that comprising those 
who had been cooks before their blindness, of whom 
more than one-third (.34. 1 per cent) were 65 years of age 
or over before they lost their sight. In this instance, 
likewise, the high percentage appears to be due in large 
part to the fact that the age of the cooks in the gen- 
eral population is somewhat above the average, one- 
fifth (20.3 per cent) of the females engaged in this 
occupation in 1910 being 45 years of age or over. 

The statistics for those who before their blindness 
had been engaged in teaching present more or less of a 
contrast to those for the occupations just considered, 
only 15.7 per cent, or less than one-sixth, having lost 
their sight after the age of 65, and 49 per cent, or one- 
half, before the age of 45. These figures again mainly 
reflect the ago of the teachers in the general population, 
more than nine-tenths (01-4 per cent) of whom were 
under 45 in 1910. Servants ranked next in respect to 
the proportion who lost sight before the age of 45, 
with 40.5 per cent, or two-fifths; here again age is 
probably the most important factor. In the case of 
dressmakers, however, who ranked third, with 38 per 
cent, or considerably more than one-third, reporting 
that they became bhnd before they were 45 years old, 
the figures surest that other factors than age may 
enter in, as the percentage 45 years of age or over 
among dressmakers in the general population (25.7) is 
only slightly less than that for seamstresses (26.9), of 
whom only31.5 percent lost their sight before reaching 
the age of 45. 

BLIKD UUTES. 

Owing to the fact that an enumeration of the deaf 
and dumb, as well as of the blind, was made in con- 
nection with the population census of 1910, it b pos- 
sible to present special statistics concerning blind 
mUtea — that is, persons bereft of both sight, hearing, 
and speech, except so far as the lattiT facility may 
have been acquired by special training. The total 
number of such persons for whom both blind and deaf 
schedides wore received was 96; the number actually 
reported as both bhnd and deaf and dumb was consid- 
erably greater, but by reason of the large number of 
cases in which persons wore erroneously reported by the 
enumerators as being either blind or deaf and dumb it 
was decided to confine the tabulation for blind mutes to 
those returning both schedules, as these afforded an op- 
portunity to verify the accuracy of the enumeratora' 
returns. In tabulating the statistios for the deaf and 
dumb, those persons only wcro included who came 
under one of the three following headings: (1) Totally 
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deaf persons who had never acquired the power o{ 
speech, or having acquired it had loet it either wholly 
or to such an extent that it no longer constituted an 
effective means of communication, tiua class consti- 
tuting the deaf and dumb in the most literal sense of 
ibe term; (2) all other totally deaf persona who had 
lost their hearing before the completion of their 
eighth year of life, even if they were able to employ 
speech as a meiuis of oommunication; and (3) all 
partially detJ persons who could hear oiUy with the 
aid of an ear trumpet or other mechanical appliance 
and whose deafness had supervened before the com- 
l^tion of their eighth year of life. The reason for 
fixing a limit with regfu-d to the age when hearing was 
lost in the case of the two latter classes was that after 
the completion of the eighth year of life the presump- 
tion is that a child has fully acquired the faculty of 
articulate speech, so that the problem, when he he- 
comes deaf, is merely that of keeping him from losing 
what he already has. 

General Table 46 (p. 282) contains a tabulation of the 
principal data for the blind mutes returning special 
Bohedules. 

The geographic distribution of the blind mutes for 
whom special schedules were returned was as follows: 
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The 96 blind mutes for whom schedules were re- 
turned comprised 52 males and 44 females; 79 were 
native whites, 11 foreign-bom whites, and 8 Negroes. 
Nearly one-fourth (22) were under 20 years of age 
and practically the same proportion (23) 65 years of 
age or over. 

Practically one-half (47) stated that their deaf- 
ness was congenital, while 19 others lost their hearing 
before the age of 5; only 8 lost their hearing after 
reaching the age of 10. Only 14, however, reported 
their blindness as congenital, while 15 others lost 
that sight b^ore reaching the age of 5; on the other 
band, 36 lost their sight in adult life. The majority 
of the blind mutes were in fact deaf-mutes who had 
subsequently lost their sight from causes having no 
relation to their deafness. 



Cataract and meningitis were tiie causes of blind- 
ness most frequently reported, each txung returned in 
9 cases; scarlet fever, reported 5 times, and atrophy 
of the optic nerve and accident, each reported 4 
times, ranked next in frequency, Meningitia ranked 
first as a cause of deafness, accounting for 9 cases, 
the same number as for blindness; in 8 cases the dis- 
ease had caused loss of both sight and hearing. Scar- 
let fever was returned as cause of deafness on seven 
schedules. No other definite cause of deafness waa 
reported more than twice, the lai^e number of cases 
of congenital deafness accounting for the small 
number of returns for most of the adventdtdous 
causes. 

More than one-fifth (16) of the 77 persons who re- 
ported as to the relationship of their parents stated 
that thMr parents were first cousins. Five had defec- 
tive parents, 1 having a blind father, 3 a blind mother, 
and 1 a deaf father. Seven bad both blind brothers 
or sisters and deaf brothers or sisters; 3 reported 
blind brothers or sisters but none deaf, and 12 deaf 
brothers or sisters hut none blind. Only 3 reported 
children; of these 2 stated that their children were 
neither blind nor deaf, while the third failed to ao^ 
swer the inquiries on this subject. In considering the 
figures as to the existence of defects among othermem- 
hers of the same family, what has previously been 
said (p. 117) as to the quasi-duphcationreeultmgfrom 
the return of schedules by two or more members of 
the same family should be home in mind. 

Only 55 of the 95 blind mutes 5 years of age or over 
were reported as having received any education. Of 
these, 30 had been only to a special school for the 
deaf, 5 had attended so-called "dual" schools — that 
is, schools giving instruction to both the blind and the 
deaf — 2 had attended separate schools for the blind 
and the deaf, 2 had attended a school for the blind 
only, and 1 had attended a school giving instruction 
to both the blind and the de^ and also a separate 
school for the deaf. One who had been to a school for 
the deaf had also received instruction at an institution 
for the adult blind, and 1 had received instruction 
both at an institution for the blind and a school 
primarily for the seeing, tiie nature of the latter, how- 
ever, not being indicated. Three were reported as 
having attended special schools, but from the returns 
it was uncertain whether they had attended schools 
for the blind, for the deaf, or for both classes, while 1 
waa reported as having attended a school for the deaf, 
but the schedule did not make it entirely clear as to 
whether he had ever been to a school for the blind. 
One was an inmate of a home for defective children, 
and 4 were inmates of institutions for the feeble- 
minded. Two had been only to common schools, 1 
had received instruction at a convent, and 1 had been 
only to a school for the seeing but did not indicate its 
character. Of the remainder, 35 were reported as 
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having received no education, while for 5 no report was 
made on this subject. 

Only 17 blind mutes 6 yeara of age or over reported 
thcmeelves as able to read raised type. Of the oUiers, 
72 were unable to read raised type and 6 failed to 
answer the inquiry. 

Five of the blind mutes 10 years of age or over re- 
ported that they used speech as a means of communi- 
cation. Of these, 1 reported no oUier means, 2 stated 
that they also used writing, finger spelling, and the 
sign language, 1 used also writing, and 1 finger spelling. 
Of those who indicated definitely that they did not 
use speech as a means of conmiunication, 15 used only 
finger spelling and the sign language; 11 writing, finger 
spelling, and the sign language; lOfingerspelling only; 
1 writing and finger spelling only; 1 the sign language 
only; and 22 miscellaneous met^UMJs, mainly motions. 



Five, by reason of physical and mental incapacity, 
were reported as using no means of commimication. 
Of ihoeo who failed to answer the inquiry as to means of 
communication, 1 stated in another connection that she 
was able to speak, and 1 7 that tiiey were unable to speat^ 
while 4 failed to make any statement on this point. 

Only 5 blind mutes, all males, reported an occupa- 
tion, 2 being broom makers, and 1 each a gardener, 
chair caner, and cabinet worker. One female reported 
an independent income. Of those gainfully em- 
ployed, 3 reported themselvee as scdf-eupporting and 
2 as not self-supporting; 3 stated that ^ey were de- 
pendent on their occupation for a living and 2 that 
they were not. One reported annual earnings of lees 
than $100, 2 earnings of $100 but less than $200, and 1 
earnings of $200 but less than $300 ; the oQux did not 
state the amount of his earnings. 
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Tabu 91.— UALE AND FEUALE BLIND POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER FOR WBOU SPECIAL SCHEDULES 
WERE RETURNED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST AND liARITAL CONDITION, FOR 
THE UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE: 1910. 
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Tabu 22.— BLIND POPULATION FOR WHOU SPECIAL SCHEDULES WERE RETURNED, CLASSIFIED 
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Tabu 97.— BUND POFUIATION FOR WHOM SPECIAL SCHEDULES WERE RETURNED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
RSPORTED CAUSE OF BLINDNESS, RELATIONSHIP OF PARENTS, AND STATUS OF PARENTS AS TO VISION, FOB 
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Tabu 89.— IfALE BLIND POPULATION 10 YS&SS OF AGE OB OVEB FOB WHOM BFECtAL SCHEDULES W£BE 
BETUBNBD, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST AND OCCUPATION, FOB THE UNITED 
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Tabu M.— FEMALE BUND POPULATION 20 YEARS OF AQB OR OVER AND QAINFULLY EHFLOTED BEFORE VISION 
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Tasls 45.— UAIB AND FEMALE BLIND POPULATION 20 YEABS OP AOB OR OVER A5D GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 
BEFORE VISION WAS LOST FOB WHOM SPECI AL SC HEDULEa WERE BETUBNED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDINO TO 
OCCUPATION BEFORE BLINDNESS AND AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST, FOR THE UNITED STATES AS A 
WHOLE: 1910. 
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Tabu 46.— MALE AND FEUALE BLIND POPULATION 20 YEAB8 OF AOE OB OVER AND QAINFDLLY EUI^iOYED 
BEFORE VISION WAS LOST FOR WHOM SPECIAL SCHED17LES WERE RETURNED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
OCCUPATION BEFORE BLINDNESS AND AGE WHEN VISION WAS LOST, FOR THE UNITED STATES AS A 
WHOLE; 1910— Continued. 
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Part IV.— SUMMARY OF STATE LAWS RELATIVE TO THE BLIND AND THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. 

Frepared in the Biueau ol the Ceniua by Loms C. Tatios and Abrahax SHBrrKUUM. 



Following is a Bummary of the state lavs relating to 
the blind and the prevention of blindness. It is given 
for the purpose of supplying general information as to 
the principal provisions in the statutes of the various 
states regarding the educatlbn of the blind, the allevia- 
tion of their condition, and the prevention of blind- 
nees, and is not intended as a legal treatise upon the 
subject; the laws have not, therefore, been copied ver^ 
batim, although the particular phrasii^ of the laws has 
in many cases purposely been preserved in order to 
avoid possible misinterpretation. 

Only provisions dealing specifically with the blind 
have been included ; such laws as those for the indigent 
in general which may also apply to blind indigents are 
regarded as not being within the scope of this report. 
The summaries are intended merely to present the 
law as it appears on the statute books, and as a rule no 
attempt has been made to indicate cases where the 
provisions of the law are not carried out in practice. 
In a few instances, however, where ihe authorities to 
whom the summaries were submitted for verification 
indicated definitely that the actual practice varied in 
important respects from that provided for by law, the 
situation has been set forth by means of footnotes. 

In 30 of the states (California, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Nortii Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin) laws requiring 
precautions to be taken against ophthalmia neona- 
torum have been enacted. Of the states having no 
statutory provision concerning ophthalmia neona- 
torum, in Minnesota, South Dakota, and Washington 
r^ulations have been passed by the respective state 
boards of health requiring precautions against this 
disease to be taken at the birth of a child, and in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, and Kansas the state 
boards of health have issued regulations including 
ophthalmia neonatorum among the diseases required 
to be reported to the health authorities, but not speci- 
fying what remedial or preventive action must be 
taken, if any; in addition, in the District of Columbia 
r^ulations for the prevention of infant blindness are 
in force, and in Porto Rico an order having the force 
of law has been issued setting f ortli certain precautions 
which must be taken against the disease. Such pro- 
visions, when they appeared in the statutes, were 



considered sufficiently pertinent to find a place here, 
hut the laws concOTued with the prevention of acci- 
dents and cont^ton generally are not given. Penal- 
ties provided for the violation of laws relating to the 
prevention of ophthalmia neonatorum have not as a 
rule been given in detail except where they appeared 
to be unusually mild or exceptionally severe, l^e 
penalty most frequently mentioned in the statutes is a 
fine of $100 or imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
six months or both. 

Kentucky has a law specifically designed to check 
trachoma, and the provision appears in this summary, 
but provisions in which trachoma is associated with 
other contagious diseases are not included. Trachoma 
is, however, by law made reportable as a contagious 
disease in Alaska, Alabama, California, Hawaii, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Texas, and attendance at 
school of pupils with the disease is forbidden by law in 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia. In addition to these states, in the regulations 
of the state boards of health trachoma is made report- 
able in Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New York, Ohio, South Dakota, Vermont, 
and Washington, and pupils with the disease are for- 
bidden to attend school by the boards of Arizona, 
Florida, Idaho, Montana, NortQi Dakota, Porto Rico, 
and West Virginia. 

While the great majority of the states have com- 
pulsory education le^slation, only the laws of 21 
states, namely, California, Connecticut, Delaware, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, and T^sconsin, in which there 
are specific provisions to enforce the education of 
blind children, are presented. 

In the constitutions of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carohna, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West Virgima 
there are references to blind institutions, stating, usu- 
ally, that such institutions must he established and 
maintained by the state, or that it is the duty of the 
legislature to provide by law for the education of the 
blind. Since the statutes of these states contain more 
comprehensive provisions concerning the blind, and 
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since an underBtanding of the constitutional provisions 
seems in no sense to be essential for the present study, 
no mention of them appears in the state summaries. 

In Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Vermont 
Uiere are state commissions chained with the general 
supervision of the blind, although in Vermont the gov- 
ernor constitutes the commission. In some states, 
lite Dlinoia and New Hampshire, the board which has 
charge of charities in general has functions in r^axd to 
the blind very similar to those of the special commissiouB 
just mentioned, while in other states the board in charge 
of the state school for the blind has like duties, as in 
Indiana and Mimieeota. Under certain conditions blind 
students in higher institutions of learning are uded by 
having a reader supplied by the state to read to them 
tiom textbooks, etc. This is the case in California, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and South Carolina. Provisions for the financial 
assistance of the needy blind have been made in Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. In Missouri the 
Toters adopted at the election of 1916 a constitu- 
tional amendment which permits legisUtion granting 
pensions to the blind. 

No Bumniary of laws is given for Alaska, Hawaii, or 
the Philipi)i»o Islands, because no provisions relating 
to the blind wore foimd in the laws of these poesee- 
tiona, witli tlio exception of an appropriation for a 
school for the deaf and the bhnd in the Philippine 
Island*, made for the first time in 1914. 

In Httditioti to the laws relating to the blind 
whiiih have Ijoon enacted in the various sUtes, 
thp Twlwal Oovomment has passed a number of acts 
111 the iiil>nrtwt of the blind. An annual sum of $10,000 
la iiftld to the American Printing House for the Blind 
wbl«li ""wt be used in manufacturing and furnishing 
prnboMiixl books for the blind and tangible apparatus 
fur t.|ioir instruction, which must bo distributed each 
vpar among the pubhc institutions for the education 
i,f tho blind in tie United States, in the proportion 
that the number of pupils in each institution bears to 
llin total number of pupils in such institutions. No 
part of the money may be expended in the erection of 
buildings, and no profit may be put on any books or 
tangible apparatus for the instruction of the blind 
maimfaotured or fxuTUshed by the trustees of the print- 
ing house, and the price put upon each article may only 
be its actual cost. The superintendents of the various 
public institutions for the education of the blind must 
each, ex officio, be a member of the board of trustees 



of the American Printing House for the Blind. (iO U. 8. 
Stat. L., p. Jft; H U. 8. Stat X., p. 460.) Books and 
mnsio in r^sed print used delusively by the blind 
and apparatos serving to teach the blind are admitted 
totheUnitedSUtesfreefromtaiiffduty. (U.S.Statutet 
191S, p. IBS.) AH letters written in point print or 
raised character used by the blind when unsealed are 
transmitted through the mails as third-class matta; 
and books, pamphlets, and other reading matter in 
raised (diaractera for the use of the blind, in sin^ 
volumes not exceeding 10 pomids in weight or in pack- 
ages not exceeding 4 poun<|p in weight, and containing 
no advertising or other mattw whatever, unsealed and 
when sent by public institutions for the blind, or by 
any pubhc hbraries, as a loan to blind readers, or when 
returned by tiie latter to tiie institutions or pubUo 
libnuies, are transmitted free of postage. (SO U. 8. 
Stai. L., p. 984; SS U. S. Stat. L., p. SIS.) In addi- 
tion to these provisions attention should be called to 
those authorising ihe census of the blind, which are set 
forth in the introduction to this report. (See p. 12.) 

The laws of the different states are so varied that 
no precise outline for their summarization could be 
followed, but an effort was made to present first the 
fnvvisions concerning state commissions or boards 
having general duties in regard to the blind, if tboe 
were any, then the laws concerning the education of 
the blind, provi^ons for the relief of th» needy blind, 
whatever miscellaneous provisions for the blind exist, 
and lastly, the laws providing for the prevention of 
blindness. To insure the accuraqr of the sonunariee, 
a copy of the summary for each state was sent to 
some authority in the state, such as the secretary oi 
the state commission for the blind, the secretary <iS 
the state board of charities or of control, or the super- 
intendent of the school for the blind, with the request 
that inaccurate statements or omissions be indicated, 
answers being received from every state. Wlme 
seemingly confiicting laws are on the statute books, or 
where confusion otherwise existed which was not 
cleared up by means of this correspondence, the situa- 
tion is explained by means of a footnote. The laws 
are those up to and including the session laws of 1916. 
References are given to pages of the session laws and 
to pages or sections of the latest available edition of the 
code, revised laws, or supplement to the code or revised 
laws of each state. 

Acknowledgment is made of the assistance of the 
United States Pubhc Health Service, through whose 
kindness it was possible to give the regulations of the 
state boards of health mentioned in this introducticm. 
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AL&BAUA. 

Rbfkrkkcu: 

Codt of ^lutoma, 1907. 
Seifion Lam, 191S. 

BCHOOLS rOB THB BUND. 

The Alabama School for the Blind ia under the control utd nian- 
agementcdthaboanloftniBteeflof the Alabama School for the Dtmt. 
TbB object of the school is to aSord means of education to the blind 
oi the state. All blind children of the stttte between the ages of 7 
•nd 21 yean who are of sound mind, free from disease, and of good 
mcKBl dutfacter may be admitted to the benefits of the school. All 
applicants moat make aatirfacb^ proof to the board of busteee 
that tbey are dtizena of the state and proper candidates for 
kdmisBion; such proof may be made by an applicant in person, 
by next friend, or by the affidavit of any person cognizant of the 
facta, before a probate judge or notary public. The length of time 
irtiich any pujnl may continue in the school must not exceed 10 
yean, but upon recommendation by the principal of the school the 
board may incieaae the term from year to year, but not to exceed 
four additional years, provided that no pufdl may be retained after 
having paned Uie age of 25 ytam or after it has been ascertained 
thatthe pupil has ceased to make progress or is not being benefited. 
The board may drop any pupil at any time for Any cause. 

The government vi the Alabama School for N^ro Deaf and Blind 
is vested in the board of trustees of the school for the deaf, and the 
rules governing the admlsaion, insbuction, and length of term of 
Hm white blind are applicable to the school for the N^ro blind. 
The object of the school is stated as being to aSord the means of edu- 
CationtotbeNegrodeaf and blind of tbesUte. (Codt 1907. H 1943 ff.) 

The Industrial School for White Blind Men was established by a 
law enacted in 1916. The location of this institution was to be 
decided by the board of trustees, who were, however, required in 
deciding the location to have in view facilities for carrying out the 
object of the school. Hie board of trustees conaists of seven mem- 
ben appointed by the govemcr fcr terms of seven years, of whom two 
may be women sad not less than two must reside at the place where 
the school is located, and who serve without any ampensoUon other 
than actual expenses. The object of the school is to afford a means 
<rf industrial education t<x the adult whit« blind men of the state. 
All white blind men of the state over the age of 21 y«n who are of 
■ottad mind, free from disease, aikd of good character may be 
admitted to the benefits of the school. All applicants must moke 
Htisfactory proof to the board of trustees that they are citizens of 
the state and that they are proper candidates for adminion; such 
proof may be made by the applicant in person or by affidavit or 
■ny person cognizant of the focts, before the probate judge or a 
notaiy public. The length of time which any pupil may continue 
in the gcliool most not exceed five years, but no pu|^ may be 
retained in the sdiool after it hu been ascertained that he has 
ceased to make progress or is not being benefited. Any pupil may 
be dropped by the board for cause. The school must t«ach 
embossed readbig and various trades and, as soon as practicable, 
fumUi work in shops for blind men who have learned trades. For 
the maintenance of the school |100 per pupil is appropriated annu- 
ally, but the sum may not exceed 110,000 a year. An initial 
appropriation of 910,000 was made to become available February I, 
1917, for the site and erection and furnishing of the necessary 
buildings for the school. (Lawi 1915, p. 9t0.) 

ARIZONA. 
RBnRBNCB: 

Rtvited Statute* of Aruona, 1913, 

EDUCATION OF THB BLIND. 

Hie state board of education must contract with a state having 
a school (or tbe blind for the education of the blind of the state 
upon the moat economical terms poenble, and at a rate not exceeding 
t350 a year for each scholar's instruction and board, including board 
during vacation. Upon receipt of a certificate by tbe board of edu- 



catioD to the effect that the applicant is blind, of sound mind, and of 
parents who are unable to provide for his education, he may receive 
the benefits thus provided. (£. S. 1913, \ tSSS.) 

Whenever application is made to the board of regents of tlie 
state tmiversity for the accommodation and edncatioo, at the onivo^ 
■ity, of deaf, dumb, and blind r«sidenta <tf the state or ol persona 
afflicted with either deabess, dumbness, or blindness, it is the du^ 
of the board to make suitable provision for the accommodation and 
education of the applicants according to the moat improved modem 
systems for such purposes. This requirement, however, is not op- 
erotiva unless at least five residents of the state affected with either 
deafness, dumbness, or blindness make application. {R. S. 1913, 
i449e.) 

The school census marshal of each school district muat include 
annually in his report the number and names of the blind persons of 
school age in his district. The report is sent to the county school 
superintendent, who forwards a copy of it to the stAte board of 
education for the purpose of ascertaining who may be qualified 
for the benefits of education for the blind. (.R. S. 1913, | tSSS.) 



KDDOATION or THE BUND I 



a BOHOOi. xa*. 



The state board of education may proVide for the suitable care, 
maintenance, and instruction of blind children under school age 
residing in the state when, by reason of lack of means or other causes, 
the parents of such children are unable to do so. Upon the written 
consent of the parents of such children, the board tnay contract 
with any institution having facilitiee for this purpose at a contract 
price not to exceed tl a day. The contract must continue in force 
until the child attains the age of 6 years, but the board may in its 
discretion continue the contract until the child attains the age of 12 
years. {R. 8. 1913, \\ t8S9ff.) 

ARKANSAS. 
RiFEBKNcas: 

Kvbt/'t Digat of the StatuUt of Arhtaua, 190*. 
Beuion Latet, 1911, 19IS. 

SCHOOL FOB TBE BUND. 

The board of control for state charitable institntionB has the gen- 
eral management and control of the Arkansas School for the Blind. 
(LatBi 1915, p. i04.) 

All blind persons of suitable character and capacity, between the 
ages of S and 26 years, residing in the state, are entitled to the ben^ 
fits of the school tree of charge. It, in tbe opinion of the board, any 
blind person above the age of 26 years may be benefited by being 
received into the school tat a limited time to leom a trade, or receive 
other instruction, they may, by unanimous vote, and approval vl 
the superintendent, admit such person. The board may expel any 
pupil whose continuance in the institution would be injurious to it. 
Every application for admission to the school must be acc(»npanied 
by a certificate of the county judge to the efiect that the applicant 
is a resident tA the county in which it is claimed he reddee. The 
parente or guardians must provide the pupils with clothing and all 
traveling expenses, but where they are ceridfied to be indigent 
by the judges of their respective countaes clothing and traveling 
expenses ore provided by tbe school authorities from an appropria- 
tion by the legislature for that purpose.' {K. D. 1904, {{ 4t43 ff; 
£<MM 1915, p. 106t.) 



1 Kirby 's Digest ( {( 4t48ff) contains provinons, which apparently 
have never been explicitly repealed, requiring amounts provided 
for clothing and traveling expenses of indigent pupils to be re- 
funded by the counties in which they reside, and limiting such 
expenditures to an amount not exceeding $40 a year for any one 
pu^il. The act making appropriations tor the school for the fiscal 
penod 1S95-97, however, expressly provided that such advances 
should not be refunded (Cowt IS9S, pp. ist, 133), and all reference 
to a refund has been omitted from subsequent appropriation acts. 
The limitation in respect to the amount thus expended was changed 
in 1905 to $60. In 19O0 and I91I the appropriation for this purpoee 
was vetoed by the ^vemor. In the appropriation acts aince 1911 
there has been no hmitation to the amount expended per pnpU. 
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Pnptia ban without ths state nuy be admitted to the privilegea 
oi the Bcbool opon peyment of fuch mm u the board nwjr coDBidv 
mffident to defoy the expenMS. The tisstees and roperintendent 
PMy present to each pnpil who flniahea the coune of instnictioii 
kod baa bees hoDorably diecha^ed, and bu learned to read by 
touch, a copy <d the ncred Soipturea and of the Constitution of 
the United States in raised print. (£. D. 1904, H 4X43, 4X37.) 



Blind persons having certlficatea of attendance at blind schools 
are specially exempted from paying taxes for the privil^e of ped- 
dling, or giving lectures or entertainmenlfl, engaging in brokerage 
or real estate, or any other busineaa not prohibited in the state, 
flxceptinpeddlingaidentepirltsorintoxicatiog liquors, upon which 
a license is imposed by law. (Xouw ISlt, p. 308.) 

CALIFORNIA. 
RarBBKNCBs: 

Kerr't PoliHail Code of Califfinaa, 19(fi. 
Suiion Law*. 1903, 1913, 191S. 

SCHOOL FOB TSB BUND. 

Tbe management and control of the California School for the Deaf 
and Blind is vested in a board of directors, consisting of five persons 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the senate for the 
term of four years, who receive no compensation. The board 
must meet at least once in three months at the achool, and must 
report to the governor. [K. P. C. 1909, UttSSf.SeS; Loot 191S, 
pp. 1331 ff.) 

The school is a part of the school system of the state, except that 
it does not derive any revenue from tihe public school fund, and has 
for its object the education of the deaf and blind who by reason of 
thmr infirmity can not be tangh t in the public schools. (Latei 1913, 
p. 1443.) 

Evwy blind resident of the state of suitable age and capacity is 
entitled to an education in the achool tree of charge. If the parent 
or guardian of any pupil in the school is unable to clothe such child 
or pay for its transportation to and from the school, he may testify 
to such inability before the judge of the superior court of bis 
county of residence, and if the judge is satisfied of the truth of such 
fact he most issue a certificate to that effect, and upon presenta- 
tion of the certificate, the directon of the school must clothe the 
pupil and provide the transportation at the expense of the county 
from which the pupil comes. All pupils in the school are main' 
ttuned at the expense of the state. Blind persons from other 
states may be adnutted to the school upon paying the i 
quarterly in advance. (.LatDi 1915, p. 13S1.) 

COMPULBOBT BnuOATION. 



to the school for five years, or until the child has reached the age 
of majority, unices the child is excused from attendance by the 
board of education or board of trustees of the city, city and county, 
or achool district in which the child resides, for the reason that the 
child's bodily or mental condition is such as to prevent or reikder 
inadvisable attendance at the school or that be is receiving proper 
instruction at home or at some public or private school. Failure 
to comply with this requirement comtitutee a misdemeanor. 
(Law* 1903, p. 396.) 

INDUSTRIAL HOMB rOB THB BUND. 

The Industrial Home for the Adult Blind is under the control of 
a board of directors, consisting ot five membwa appointed by the 



governor, receiving no cmnpenaation. The objects of llis home m 
the instruction of the adult blind admitted thereto in eome timde ot 
trades to enable them to cootdbute to thdr own suppcHt, and dig 
furnishing of a wwldng home for the adult blind, who, after leant- 
Ing a trade or tiades, desire to remain at the home as workmen; but 
all who remain must pay to the state the coat of their maintenancs 
at the home. The rate of wages and the cha^OB ica maintenance 
are fixed by the board. 

Every blind person who has been a resident of the state for thiee 
years, of suitable age, character, and qualifications, may be admitted 
tor instruction in the home free of charge, tbou^ he is not of aoA 
physical strength as to be able to work ewy day. Aged and »- 
feebled blind personH may be received and maintained at the hone 
at the disdetion of the board free of cost or at a nominal charge it 
such admission and maintenance do not conflict with the interesb 
of the home. When there is room, blind persona from othw states 
may be admitted under such conditions as will not entail any coit 
on the state. {E. P. C. 1909, { tt07.) 

BLINn 8Iin>BHTB IN UNIVBRSTTT OP CAUTORHU. 

In 1915 the sum of $3,000, or so much thereof as neceosary, wai 
appropriated to be expended under the supervision of the board of 
directors of the California School tor the Deaf and Blind during 
the biennial period ending June 30, 1917, in providing readen fv 
blind persona who are residents of the state and graduatee of llts 
School for the Deaf and Blind, and who r«^ularly "'MH'^'f^^' 
and work for a d^ree in the Universiiy of California; but not mom 
than S300 may be expended for any one student during amy one 
school year. (Loiei 191S, p. 13t9.) 



It is the duty of any physician, surgecm, obetetriciaa, midwife 
nurse, maternity home or hospital of any nature, or any pMBon dt 
pnsons attendant upon or in any way assisting either the modus 
or child, or both, at childbirth, in all cases where such child devel- 
ops within two weeks after its birth ophthalmia neonatorum, to re- 
port such fact within 24 hours aftw its discovery to the local healtb 
officer. For the purposes of tbisrequiremoit ophthalmia neinatonm 
is defined to be any inflammation, swelling, or redness in wthernte 
or both of the infant's eyee, eith«- apart from or together with any 
unnatural disdiarge Iberdrom, at any time within two weeks after 
its birth. 

It is the duty of every local health officer to inveetigate eacb 
case of ophthalmia neonatorum that may come to his attantion and 
report the reeult of such investigation to the state board of health. 
The state board of health is required to promulgate such rules and 
r^iulations as it thinks necessary properly to carry out these pro- 
visions, to provide for the gratuitous distribution of a scientific 
prophylactic tor ophthalmia neonatorum, together with proper di- 
rections for the use thereof, to all physidans, midwivee, and sodi 
other persons as may be lawfully engaged in the practice of obstet 
rics or '"■■"fing at childbirth, and also furnish such persons with 
copies of the law, to print and publish further advice and informa- 
tion concerning the dangers of ophthalmia neonatorum and the 
necessity for prompt and effective treatment thereof, and to keep 
a proper record of all such cases as shall be filed in its cAce. 

All maternity homee, hospitals, and similar institutifma iriure 
cbildbirths may occur must keep a record of all such casoe occur- 
ring or discovered therein. A penalty is imposed for the failure to 
comply with this law, with an increase in penalty for the near- 
rence of the failure; but after a third conviction, if the pwsoabaa 
midwife, physician, or any other person professionally employed, 
such conviction is sufficient cause for the revocation of his licADse. 
{Lauii 1915, pp. 1431 ff.) 
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BSFKKENCES: 

UiUt' Annotated Slatuta, 191S. 

Semon Lawi, 191S, 1915. 



The nunagemeat oi the Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind 
ia veeted in a board of five trust«ee appointed by the governor 
with the consent of the senate foi terma of six yean. The tniateea 
receive no compenaatioD other than their actual eipensea in- 
curred in the performance of their duties. The object of the 
school ia the education of such children of the Htat« as can not, b7 
reason of the impairment of their tenae of hearing or of sight, be 
advftntageoualy educated in other schools of the Htat«. Every 
blind citizen of the state of sound mind, over 6 and under 21 years 
of age, ia entitled to receive an education in the institute at the 
expense of the state. All applicants above the age of 21 yean may 
be admitted at the option of the board. Each county superintend' 
eot of common schools must report annually to the auperint^ndent 
of the institute for the deaf and blind the name, ^e, and addrees 
of every blind person of suitable age for admission to the school, 
redding in his county, including all such persons as 'may be too 
blind to acquire an education in the common school. At the time 
of taking the annual census, the district secretary must use reason- 
able diligence to ascertain the number of blind persons, resident 
In tbe district, between the ages of 4 and 22 Tears, with the name 
Mid address of each, which items are to be included in his annual 
nport to the county supttinteodent. When there is room in the 
inMitution leeidents ol other states may be admitted upon the 
p^noent of a sum to be fixed br the tmateea but not to be lea than 
tbe per capita cost of the inmates k» the preceding year. In every 
case where a blind penon sent to the institute is too pocv to fumidi 
kimaeU with sufficient clothing and pay the expense of transporta- 
tion to and from the institution, the county of his reddence must 
meet tbe expense if the judge of tbe county court thinks him a 
pfopersubjactforthecareoftbeinstltute. (X.A.S.191t,US0O9ff, 

e»io, soaif.) 

nucHSR roa tbi utmt bund. 

A teacher tor the adult blind is yearly appointed by the state 
board of education, and receives a salary of (1,000 a year besides 
expenses, not to exceed l&OO a year. The board is directed in mak- 
ing such appointments to do so by virtue only of the appointee's 
peculiar fitness tor the position, competency and experience as a 
teacher of the blind, and good moral characteri and it is diriected 
also to select a nonseeing person when [xacticable. The teacher 
must teach all the adult blind residents of the state at their homes, 
the time and services of the teacher being devoted ratably among 
those homes, and must prepare and maintain a descriptive registw 
of the adult blind. (M.A.S.lBIt, HSOSSff.) 

WORKSHOP FOB THE BLIND. 

General supervision and control of the Industrial Workshop for 
the Blind is vested in a board of control of three members appointed 
by the governor with the conaent of the senate for terms of six years. 
The monbers of the board receive no compensation other than ex- 
penses. The workshop is open tor the laborof adult blind menand 
women who have been residents of the state for at least three years 
prior to application for admission, upon approval of the board as 
to character and physical condition. No laboi may be tor over 
eight hours of continuous duration during any twenty>four hours. 
All the products made in the shop, or by use of its machinery or 
materials in and out of the shop, are the property of the shop and 
the state, but the board may enter into a contract for the gale of the 
products made in the shop from materials owned by the shop ot 
from materials owned by the contractor. The proceeds from the 



sale of products mode in the shop are to be used tor the payment of 
expensefl and for the enlargement and improvement of the shop. 
( Jf. A. S. 1911, f { 5039 ff, 6910, 5044 ff: Lav>i 1913, p. 639; Lam 
1915, p. 355.) 

CONNECTICUT. 
Revebbnces: 

General StatuUM of Conneelicut, Revition ofl90t. 
Puhlk AcU, 1903, 1905, 1913. 



The board of education of the blind consists of tour members, of 
whom the governor of the state and the chief justice of tbe supreme 
court are permanent members. The other two members are ap- 
ptunted by the governor, and miut be a man and a woman, r«^- 
dents of the state. The chief justice may appoint aa a member in 
hia place any judge or ex-judge of the supreme or superior court, 
such appointment to be for two years from its date. Ko member 
of the board may be in any way connected with the Connecticut 
Institute for the Blind. The members apptonted by the govemoc 
serve tor tour years and no member of the board receives any com- 
pensation for his services unices the services are special, and tp^ 
dally requested by the board, in which case a moderate allowance 
may be made for the time actually spent. Necessary expenses of 
the members of the board are paid by the state. The board may 
contract with institutiims having todlities tor the Instzuction it 
the blind for the educatioD ol the blind persoDs from the state 
found by the board to be fitted for sudt instructioa. Tbe right to 
visit, inspect, and nport conceming the Connecticut Institute fee 
the Blind Is exclusively vested in the board, and all (rf the depart- 
ments of the institute must be visited and thocou^y inspected m 
often as once in three months by at least two members of the board, 
without previous notice ol such visite being given to die pemma in 
charge. (0. 8. 190t, \\ ttSS ff; lam 1906, p. t9S.) 



XDDCATION C 



' THE BLIND. 



All blind persons, or persrais so nearly blind that they can not 
have instruction in the public schools, who are of suitable age and 
cqiocitT for inetructian in the simple branchea of educatUm and 
who are legal remdents of tbe state, on the affirmative vote or oder 
of three members of the board of education of the blind ore eotitled 
to receive such instniction and tor such length of time as is thought 
expedient by the board. The expense of such education is pud 
by the state, to an amount not exceeding 9300 tor each penon in 
any one year, except that where tbe parents of tbe blind person are 
not able to provide for hia clothing and transportation an addition^ 
sum of $30 per year may be allowed for these expenses. 

Every blind or partially blind male perscm over 18 years of age 
who is a beneficiary of the state in Jhe department of industrial 
training in any institution must be given at the expense of tbe 
state, t<« a period not exceeding three years, practical and uninter- 
rupted insliuctian in some useful occupation conducive to hia 
future self-support. (0. S. 190t, ti ttSS ff.) 

COHPITLSORT RDUCATION. 

The board of education of tbe blind may compel attendance of 
any minor blind child atony institution for the education of the 
blind. It the parents or guardians of the child do not assent, tbe 
judge of probate in the district where the child resides must on the 
application of a member of tbe board, and after reasonable notice 
to the parents or guardians of the time and tbe place <A the hearing 
of the q>plication, inquire into the facte. If tbe judge finds that 
the sight of the child is so impaired aa to disable it from attending 
and receiving instruction at ordinary public schools, he must isnie 
hia order placing the child in the core and custody of the board 
until further order of the court, and the order must give to the 
board all the rights and authority irf a parent over tbe child. (O.S. 
I90t, I tl91.i 
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"Fbe selectmen of each town must umu&Uy return to the governor 
the number of blind penoae in the town and the age, sex, and 
pecuniary ciicunutancM of each. (0. S. I90t, | 18S1.) 

Upon application tiie state authoritiee having in charge the 
indiutrial education of the blind may provide, under auch condi- 
tiona Be they think neceeeary, roachinery, tools, and materials to 
the amount of not more than $2C0 in any one case, in order to enable 
a resident of the state who bae been a beneficiary of the state in any 
institution for the blind for the purpose of learning a trade vhich 
will be conducive to his self-support, to cany on that trade, Every 
uticle so provided and the income from labor obtained thereby is 
exempt from attachment. Every adult blind person desiring to 
receive the aid provided above must make written application 
for it to the state authorities, and the application must be accom- 
panied by a statement signed by not le« than twelve reputable citi- 
lens of the town to which the blind person belongs, to the effect 
that he is Industrious, of good habits, and capable of carrying on 
In a competent manner a trade which he baa learned. {Lam 
190S, p. 41.) 

I THE BLINn. 



The blind aie specially exempted from the penaltiee of the laws 
applying to tramps. (0. S. I90t, | JW.) 

No town, city, or borough may require any license fee from any 
blind person, resident of the state, for the privilege of selling within 
its limits articles manufactured by him with his own hands. Any 
articls produced in whole or in part by the Connecticut Institute 
for Uie Blind in furUierance of its purpose to instruct or employ the 
blind may be sold or exchanged in any town, city, or borough in 
the state, and neither the inotitution, its agents, nor its employees 
may be required to procure a license for ao doing. ((?. S. 190t, |t 
4SS0, tt9S.) 

The property to the amount of $3,000 of any person who, by 
reason of blindness, is unable by his labor to support himself and 
family is exempt from taxation. (Latin 1913, p. 16S6.) 



FRKTBHTION 



BUNDNXSS. 



It one or both eyes of an infant become inflamed or swollen or 
reddened at any time within two weeks after its birth, the mid- 
wife, nurse, or attendant having chai^ must report such fact 
within six hours to the health officer or board of health of the city, 
town, or borough in which the parents of the infant reside. A 
penalty is Imposed for the violation of this provinon. (6. 3. I90t, 
\tSS6.) 

DELAWARE. 
Bxtebbnce: 

Remtd Code of Delawart, 1915. 

COMMUSION FOB THB BUND. 

llie general supervudon and control of the education, training, 
and welfare of the blind residents of the state is vested in the Dela- 
ware commiamon for the blind, consisting of seven members, who 
are appointed by the judges of the superior court of tiie state for a 
term of five years, and reccdve no compensation. Each county of 
the state is entitled to at least one member oa the commi^on. 
The commisrion must from time to lime select and appoint a suit- 
able person or persons to be instructors of the blind, over whom they 
bave sole control. Any adult indigent blind resident may, upon 
application endorsed by at least two substantial citizens of his com- 
munity, and authorization by the comminon, receive instruction 
and training from these instructors. The commission determines 
at what time the instruction may commence and the duration of 
the instruction, and It may discontinue it when it thinks proper. 

The commission must appoint a representative to visit twice a 
year the Institutions outdde the state where the Indigent blind 
of the state are instructed, in order to ascertain whether or not they 
are receiving proper treatment and insttuction and are '"■'ki"g 
such improvement or advancement as to Justify the state in incur- 



ring the expense attached to their remaining in the institution ; the 
commisrion must make a report of their investigation to the governor 
annually. 

The commission may pay the sum of S3 per week lor the support 
and maintenance of the indigent blind of the state while learning a 
trade under the direction of the commission, such payment not to 
extend over a period of more than two years for any one petson, 
and not for more than ten persons at any one tiuie. {R. C. J91i, 

fS 1574 ff.) 

EDUCATION OP THB BUND. 

The judges of the superior court are ex officio trustees of the 
indigent blind of the state, and applications may be made to them 
for admission of any such persons into any institutioQ that they may 
select. Upon recommendation by the trustees the governor may 
accordingly appoint any blind person as a beneficiary of the state 
to any institution for the instruction of the blind. The state pays 
for the board and tuition of each beneficiary a sum not greater 
than the sum paid by the state of Pennsylvania for each Indigmt 
pupil of the slate who is tau^t in the Pennsylvania School for 
thelnstructton of the Blind. The term of instruction as benefit 
ciary of the state is five jrears, but upon recommendatton by the 
principal of the institution of a continuance, and his statement that 
the pupil is capable of making further improvement, the term may 
be extended for any time not exceeding seven additional yean. 
(R.C.1916, iiiSSSff.) 

coicpDiiSOBT EnucAnoN. 
Evmy parent, guardian, or other person having charge of a blind 
child or blind children between the agee of 7 and 18 years redding 
in the state must cause them to receive instmction adapted for 
blind persons for at least six months each year until they have 
attained the age of 18 years. The person luiving custody of sndi 
children must make an application to the commission for the blind 
for their instruction upon receipt of a notice from the commlrion 
to that effect, and the commission may recommend to the governor 
that the applicants be placed in an institution for the inrtmctioa 
of the blind. The governor may provide for them in the same way 
as where application is made through the judges of the superior 
court. Any bUnd child may be eccused by the commission upcm 
satisfactory evidence that he is not in proper phyncal or mental 
condition to receive such Instruction. Any one violating this pro- 
vision is guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine of not less 
than |2 nor more than |10. This provision does not apply to any 
blind child who is being othErwise instructed and educated In a 
manner satisfactory to the commisd<m. (A. C. 1915, ){ tSISff.) 

BXElOnOH OF THB BUND. 

The blind are specially exempted from the penalties d the 
lawsapplying to tramps. (R. C. 1916, \ SS4$.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

RxrEBBNCBS; 

UniUd Statu Rtvutd StatuUt. 

UniUd SlaUt SlatuUi at Large, Vole. 30, SS. 

EDUCATION OF TBB IKDIQEKT BLIND. 

Whenever the Secretary of the Intmior is aatisfied by evidence 
produced by the President of the Columbia Institutiao for the 
Deaf that any blind person of teachable age can not casa- 
mand the means to secure as education, he may causa the 
person to be instzucted in some inslitntion for the educatiim 
of the blind, in Maryland or same other state, at a cost not 
greater for each pupil than is or may be for the time being paid by 
the state, and to cause the same to be paid, one-half out of the 
nvenuee of the District of Columbia, and the other half out of the 
Treasury of the United SUtes. Since 1908 the District Ccanmis- 
sioners have been required to make the contract for the education 
of Indigent blind children. (A. 8. \ 4869: SO Sua. L., p. 1101: S6 
Stat. L., p. 196.) 
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FLORIDA. 
Retxrbnce: 

CompOed Lavit, 19H. 

aCBOOL VOR TBS BLINtt. 

Tha state board of conbol hu charge of the control and 
meot of the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind. Any blind 
person reading in the state between the agea of 6 and 21 ytan 
majr, upon certification of bis application by the commiadoner of 
bis county of residence, be received into the school. No blind 
person who is TnnUng marked progress on reaching the age of 21 
yean may be dismised from the school excepting at his own option 
until he has giaduatod. The county commisEdonera pay all trans- 
portation expenses and the state pays all the expenses for clothing, 
food, and other neceesitiee. Those who are able are required to 
pay all the neceseory expenses, tuition excepted. The bowd, upon 
the leconunendation of the superintendent, may allow pupils to 
lemain after they reach the age of 21 years. (C. L. IBU, f { ^llcg.) 

GEORGU. 

Pori'f AimcOiaUd Code ofOeorfia, 1914. 

BDUC&noN or thb blind. 

The Academy for the Blind is under the control of a self-perpetu< 
ating board of seven trustees. There is also a board of ten visitors 
^^i^ted by the governor who must meet the board of trustees at 
tlie academy annually. 

All indigent blind persons between the ages of 7 and 25 yean 
who give satisfactcny evidence of having been residents of the 
state for at least two yeaie prior to their application must be selected 
by the board of tzustees from the different countieB of the state, 
nceived into the academy, and supported and educated gratui- 
tously to the extent the funds will permit. VHien there are more 
applications than can be accommodated, they must be apportioned 
among the seveial counties, accordiugto representative population. 
Unless the funds will otherwise permit, there may be but one in- 
digent pupil from eAch of the counties applying, and In case there 
are not means enough to receive one from every county applying, 
those must be received who first made application. A beneficiary 
may not remain at the charge of the institution longer than four 
yean. All other pwsoDs than indigents are to be received upon 
such terms as the trustees may impose.' 

The tax receiver of each county must keep a record of the num- 
ber of blind between the ages of 7 and 25, a statement of which must 
be obtained annually by the board of trustees from the comp- 
tndlec general's office. The ordinary of each county must also take 
down the names of such blind persons as are indigent, and procure 
their admission to the asylum, if passible. If for any reason they are 
not received, he must report to the board of trustees the name, ^e, 
and sex of each, and the board must keep a record of such reports. 
(P. A. C. 1914, SS 1401 /.) 

IDAHO. 
RarKSBNcis: 

Revitd Coda of Idaho, 1908. 
SeMvm lotM, 1909. 

SCBOOL rOB THB BUND. 

The general control and management of the State School for the 
Deaf and the Blind is vested in the state board of education . The 
board lacertains the number of blind persons in the state and takes 
necesMiy steps to provide for their education. It provides for a 
careful examination of all applicants for admission to the school. 
All pVKOU between the ages of 6 and 21 yean who are too blind 

'According to the superintendent of the OeoTgEa Academy for 
the Blind, in actual [Mvctice all applicants between the ages of 6 
and 18 are admitted bee of chaige, so long as they an physically 
sound. 



to be educated in the public schools may be admitted into the 
school. All the expenses of the examination and education of the 
blind are paid by the state. The board may also arrange for the con- 
veyance of scholars to and from the school at the expense of the 
state. (Lawi 1909, p. 379.) 

CBNStta OF TBB BUND. 

The census marshal of each school district at the time of enumer- 
ating the children of school age must carefully ascertain what chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 21 yeais are blind, and recwd the 
names, ages, and sex of such children, the name of the parents, 
guardian, or other perscm having charge of such children, and 
report the same to the county superintendent of public inabuction, 
who in turn reporta them to the state superintendent of public 
instruction. (Lotet 1909, p. SSO.) 



Should one or both eyes of an infant become inflamed or swollen 
or reddened, or should any pus or secretion form in the eyes or upon 
the edge of the lid at any time within two weeks after birth, it is 
the duty of any midwife, nurse, ix otlier person having charge of 
the infant to report, within six houn after discovery, to the local 
health officer, or to some l^ally qualified practitioner of medicine 
in the district in which the case occun. A penalty is provided tvt 
Uluie to comply with this provisitHi. {R. C. 1908, 1 1108.) 

ILLINOIS. 
Rbfbrbmces: 

Rtvitei BtahOa of JHtnou, 1913. 
Scuvm Lam, 191S. 

BOABD OP ADXINlSTRanoN. 

The general supervision of the blind is vested in the board of ad- 
ministration, which has control of state charities and charitable 
institutions. One member of the board must inspect the Illinois 
School for the Blind and the Illinois Industrial Home for the Blind 
at least once a quarter. The board may employ teachers to insbnct 
the adult blind in industrial pursuits at their homes, aid them to 
find employment and to market the products of their industry, 
and develop such occupations as tend to ametioiate their condition 
and make them self-supptvting. {R. S. 1913, pp. 174 ff, 189.) 

iNBTrronoKs pob tbb bund. 

It is the duty of the charities commission to investigate the sys- 
tem, condition, and management of the etate institutions Icnr the 
bUnd and report the same with recommendations to the govemmr. 
The general inspection of each institution is vested in a board o( 
viritors. composed of three penons, who are appointed by the gov- 
onoc with the CMuent of the senate, one member of the board being 
a wranan. Each member is appointed to serve tor six yean without 
compensation other than necessary expenses. Each board must 
inspect its institution at least once each quarter, and maintain • 
record of the condition of the institution indite inmatee and report 
to the charities commission, [R. S. 1913, pp. 178 ff.) 

All blind parsons residing in the state receive their board, tuition, 
and treatment free at the stateschool for the blind; those desiring to 
pay tor their education may do eo. When there is room, blind reai- 
dents from other states may enter the school, upon payment foi 
their board, tuition, and treatment. In all cases where a penon 
sent to the school is too poor to furnish himself with clothing, and to 
pay expenses for traveling to and from the school, the county of hii 
residence must pay the expenses, if the judge of the county court, 
upon application of any relative or friend of the blind penoa, thinks 
him a proper subject for the care of the institution. (R. S. 1913, p. 
194.) 

The object of the institution for the education of the blind is de- 
clared to be to promote the intellectual, moral, and phyncal culture 
of the blind, and to fit them as far as possible for earning their own 
livelihood and ten future usefubteM in locie^i the object of tha 
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ioduBtrial home bsr the blind is Bet forth as to promote the welfare 
ol the blind by tsaching them tradee and affording them a home and 
mich employment aa shall beat tend to make them self-supporting 
and consequently independent, using therefor the beet known means 
and appliances. (R. S. 1913, pp. 130 ff, tOi.) 



Boards of education and school directors may establish and main- 
tain classes and schools for the blind in cities; and the excess cost 
of maintaining such classes and schools over the coat for schools for 
normal children is paid by the state, provided that this excess 
cost does not exceed the amount of |160 per each blind pupil. 
{R. S. 1913, pp. tt67 ff.) 

BBUBF or THE NEBDT BLIND. 

All nudes over the age of 21 years and females over the age of IS 
years, who aie declared blind by the examiner of the blind, not 
cbaigeeof any charitable institution, who have an income of $250 a 
year or lees, and who have reeided in the state continuouoly for ten 
conaecutive years and in their respective coun ties three years imme- 
diately befora applying, are entitled to obtain a benefit of |150 a 
year payable quarterly from the county of their residence by order 
of the board of county commissioners or the board of supervisors. 
The board of county conunissionerB or board of supervisors in each 
county must appoint a regular practicing physician as examiner of 
the blind, who must keep an office open in nme convenient place 
during the entire year for the examining of applicante tor this bene- 
fit. AU pereona claiming the benefit may go before the county clerk 
of their reepective counties and make affidavit to the facta which 
bring them within these provisions, which wiU be considered an 
applicatitm for the benefit. Two citizens, residents of the county, 
are required to make affidavits to the fact that they have known 
the applicant to be a resident of the county tor three years imme- 
diately preceding the application. The county clerk is to refer 
the applicatim to the examiner of the blind, who must examine all 
appticantB and indorse on the application a certificate showing 
whetbn the a^^licant ia blind or not. The examiner receives a 
fee of 92 (or each applicant examined. (R. S. 1913, pp. tSSff; 
Law* 1915, p. ise.) 

PUtVXHTlOH or BUNDNISS. 

Any diseased condition of the eye or eyes of any infant in which 
there ia any inflammation, swelling, or redness in either one or both 
eyes of the infant, either apart from or together with any unnatural 
discharge frtm its eye or eyee, within two weeks after its birth is 
known as ophthalmia neonatorum. 

It is the duty of any physician, surgeon, obstetrician, midwife, 
nurse, maternity home or hospital of any nature, or parent assisting 
in any way any woman at childbirth, at assisting the infant or Its 
mother, noticing at any time within two weeks after its birth the 
cooditicm above defined as existing, to report the fact within six 
hours after its discovery to the local health authorities of tJie district 
in which the mother resides. 

It is the duty of all maternity homes and all hospitals whero 
women resort for purposes of childbirth to keep posted in conspicu- 
ous places in their institutions copies of this law and to maintain 
records of all cases in the maimer and form prescribed by the state 
boaid of health. 

It is the duty of all phyeidans and midwives to advise for the 
prevention of this disease such prophylactic as may be prescribed 
by the state board and to inform the parents or guardians of a child 
as to the dangers and dire consequence of this disease. 

It is the duty of the local health officer to investigate all cases 
reported to him and to report all cases and the result of the investiga- 
tions to the state board of health. 

It is the duty of the state board of health to provide tor the 
gratuitous distribution ot a scientific prophylactic tor ophthalmia 
neonatorum, together with proper directions for its use, to all 



physicians and midwives authorised by law to attend at the birth 
ol a child, and to have printed and published for distribution 
throughout the slate advice and information concerning the dangers 
of this disease and the uecesaity for its prompt and effectiTe 
treatment. 

Any collusion between any official and any person or between any 
other persons named in the law to misstate or conceal any facta which 
under the law are essential to report correctly any case of this 
disease, or any failure by any person to comply wiUi the require- 
ments of this law, constitutea a misdemeanor. (£atM 191S, p. SS6.) 

INDUNA. 
RarsBaKcas: 

Bum*'* Annotated Itidiatia Statute*, 1914. 
Sation Law*, 1915. 



The board ot trustees of the school for the blind acta as a boSfd of 
industrial aid for the blind. It is their duty to prepare and main- 
tainacompleteregisteroftheblindin the state, which must describe 
the condition, cause ol blindness, and capacity for educadooal and 
industrial training ot each blind person, together with such other 
facts as may seem to the board to be of value. The board must act 
as a bureau ot Information and industrial aid, the object of which 
must be to aid the blind In finding employment and to teach them 
industries which may be followed in their homes, and to piovid« 
such means for the development of such induatriea and for the mar- 
keting of the producte aa may seem expedient. The board may 
establish schools for the industrial ttaiuing ot the adult blind and 
workshops ttx the employment of suitable btiiid perama, and la 
empowered to equip and mmJTitjiTi the Mine, to pay blind pemna 
employed in the wcvkshops suitable wages, and to devise mrann for 
the sale and diatribution of the products. The board may also pro- 
vide to pay for, during their training, temporary tot^iiig and sup- 
port iar pupils or workmen received at any induatria] echoed ot woric- 
shop established by it. The board may anielioral« the conditioa of 
the blind by promoting visits among the blind In thalr homea for 
the purpose of inatniction, and by such other methods as may seem 
to the board expedient, and by cooperating with the state library in 
facilitating the ciroulation of books tm the bUnd. It la the duty 
of the board in making inquiries concerning the cause ot blindoeas 
to learn what proportion of these casee are preventable and to coof^ 
erato with the state booid of health in adopting and enforcing proper 
preventive measures. The state treasurer is the custodian of all 
sums received by the board in accordance with these provlaloaa, 
but they may use any receipts or earnings for the furtherance ot the 
purpoee ot these provisions. The board also receives an an mi a.; 
appropriation of 110,000 for this purpose. The board must make an 
annual report to the governor and legidatura. (Lam* 1915, p. 118.) 

SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 

The general government and management of the Indiana School 
for the Blind is vested in a board of trustees consisting of four mem- 
bers appointed by the governor for terms ot four years. Not more 
than two membera of the board may be members of the same poUti* 
col party. He members of the board receive aa annual salary ol 
1300 for their services, and a sum not to exceed |126 a year for 
their necessary expenses. The board must meet at least once a 
month and must make an annual repent to the governor. The 
school is declared to be purely an educational institution, and la not 
to be classed as benevolent or charitable. Upon application to 
the board, accompanied by a certificate from a justice of the 
peace that the applicant is a legal readent of the county in 
which it is claimed he resides, any blind person may be 
admitted to the school for the bUnd. In all cases where the 
parents, guardians, or friends are able, they must pay for the 
necessary clothing and for the traveling expenses to and from 
the school, and wherever the parents, guardians, or friends ot the 
pupils do not do ao, the county from which they are aeat payi 
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■och expenaes. The county may collect thia omoimt from the 
paranta, when they are able to pay, but property to the amount of 
9300 ia exempt bom Buch chsiges. Pupile from wiUiout the state 
may be admitted to the school on the payment of auch mun aa the 
boud may consider sofficient to d^ay expeneee. The euper- 
intendent of the school for the blind is requiied to provide for die 
industrial education of his pupils under similar rules and methods 
to those of the scholastic education. The industrial education must 
as far as poonble be conducted so as to make the pupils fit and 
able to earn their own support when they leave the school. (B. 
A. S. 1914, II 34SSff,34t7f.3S90ff.) 



Parents, guardians, or other persons in the state having contzol oi 
diaige of any child, between the ages of 8 and 16 years, who is either 
totally blind or whose vision is so defective tlut he is unable to 
secure an education by sight, are required to eend the child to the 
Indiana School for the Blind during the full echotaatic term of that 
school unless discharged therafiom or refused admittance tberato 
by the board of trustees; but if an application for admission to 
the echoed is rejected by the board of trustees, the parent, guard- 
ian, or other person having charge of the child is exempted from 
any penalty. 

The assessors of property are required to make a list of all Uie 
blind persons in their districts, setting forth the name, age, and 
sex, and the namee of the parents or guardians. Such lists are 
returned to the bureau of statistics, which in turn submits the list 
to the superintendent of the school for the blind. (5. A. 8. 1914, 

\\ esTS, lotos.) 
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Physicians and midwivee in profeagional attendance upon the 
birth of a child must carefully examine the eyee, and if there is the 
least reason for suspecting infection of one or both eyes, must apply 
such prophylactic treabnent as may be recogniaed as efficient in the 
medical science. In addition to this the physician or midwife 
must fill out the certificate of the boud of health which contains the 
question "Were precautions taken sgunst ophthalmia neonatorum?" 
Failure to answer this question makes all bills or diargea for 
jnofessioiial services unlawful. 

If one or both eyes of an infant become swollen, inflamed, or 
reddened, or show any unnatural discharge or secretion within two 
weeks after birth, and no physician is in attendance, the paienta, or 
whoever is caring for the infant, must rept^ the bet in writing to 
the health officer having jurisdiction within six hoars aftw its dis- 
covery. Upon receipt of the repwt the health officer must direct 
those having charge of the infant immediately to place it in charge 
of a legally qualified physician or, if unable to pay for medical 
service, is charge of the city or township physician. A penalty is 
provided for failure to comply with this [sovision. (£. A. 8. 1914, 
H 76076/.) 

IOWA. 

RBrBBXNCBB'. 

Codt of lowi, 1897. 

SuppltTnmt of the Codt of Iowa, 1913, 191S. 

Beuion Lam, 1896, 1897. 

SCHOOL FOR TBI BUNU. 

The genaal government and contool of the Iowa College for the 
Blind is veeted in the state board of education. The principal of 
the ccdlege must report biennially the number of pupils In attend- 
ance, their namee, ages, race, aex, reaidence, nativity, and cause 
of blindiksss, with the studies pursued and trades taught. Any 
blind person who is a resident of the stAte and of suitable age 
and capacity is entitled to an education in the state college for the 
Uind at the expense of the state, and nonresidents may also be 
entitled to its benefits, if they can be accommodated, upon paying 
to the tnasurer 9M quarterly, in advance. When a pupil is not 
supplied with clothing, he must be furaished with it by the prin- 



cipal, and the expense ia charged against the parents or guardian ot 
the pupil himself. The amount is paid by the stale and collected 
from the county of the pupil's residence, which may collect from 
the parents or guardian or the pupil lumself. (Aipp. tSlS, H 

nisf.) 

OOltPULSORT BintOATtOM. 

Any penon having under his control a child, a resident of the 
state, between 12 and 19 years of age, whose sight is so detective 
that he can not attend apublic school, mustsend auch child to ttie 
college i<x the blind during the scholastic year. The superintend- 
ent of the cc^ege may excuse the attendance ti. such child when 
he ia in such mental w bodily conditionae to prevent his attendance, 
or when he is so diseased or poeeessee such habits as to render his 
presence a menace to the health or morals of the other pupils, tx 
when he is sufficiently taught by a private tutor in the branches 
taught in the public schools. A penalty is provided for the failure 
to comply with this requirement, and it is a misdemeanor for any 
person to induce a blind child to absent himself from school or to 
employ or harbor a blind child when school is in session. {8upp, 

1913, f mac.) 

CKNBDB OF THE BLIND. 

The county aeeessors record the names, ages, sex, and addresses 
of the blind in their jurisdiction and return the records to the board 
of education. {8vpp. 1913, || 13S4ti, t68tw.) 



All male persona over the i^ of 21 years and all females over the 
age of IS years who are blind and have been residents of the state 
for five years, who ore ikot charges of any charitable inatitutiona in 
the state or who have not an income of more than 9300 per ttnnnm, 
aro entitled to receive the sum of |1S0 a year. 

All applicationa must contain the above facts, and two citisens 
of the applicant's county of residence must make affidavits certify- 
ing such facte as true. This application is referred to the examiner 
for the blind of the county, who ia appointed by the county board 
of supervisors, and whose duty it is to examine each applicant and to 
endorse on the application a certificate whether he is blind or not. 
The applicant may receive such relief for life or until his diubili^ 
iaremoved. (iSupp. 191S, {( tJttxff.) 

PRXVXNTION OF BLINnNBae. 

The following provision for the prevention of bUndneee q^pears 
in the Laws of 1S96, page 69, but not in the Code of 1897, which is 
declared to be " the authoritative publicatitm of the existing laws ol 
the state" by sectitm 27 of chapter 20, Laws of 1897: 

If one or both eyee ot an inbnt become Inflamed or swollen vi 
reddened at onv tune within two weeks after its birth, it ia the 
dutjr of the midwife, parent, guardian, or nurse, or other perstai 
having charge ot audi infant to report within six hours after the 
discovery to the health officer or some legally qualified medical 
practitioner ot the cit^, town, or district m much the jxmnts of 
the child reside. It is the duty of the attending physidans and 
midwivee to instruct parents and nutsee in regard to the provisiims 
ol thie law and danger of sore eyee in infante. Any failure to com- 
ply with these provisions is punishable by a fine of not lees than 
925 or more than tlOD, or Imprisonment in uie county jail not to ex- 
ceed thirty days, or both. 

KANSAS. 
Bkfxbincxs: 

General StabiUt of Kan»at, 1909. 
Stttion Lawt, 1913, 1915. 

SCHOOL FOR THE BUND. 

The state board of adminiatraition has charge of the management 
and control of the Eansos School for the Blind. In all casee where 
the friends of any blind pupil in the state either neglect or are 
unable to supply the pupil with clothijig and sufficient funds to 
enable him to attend the school for the blind, the overseer of the 
poor in the township in which he reeidee must in vertigate the cMe. 
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Upon approval by tti« ovetseer, the county of the blind pupil's 
reaidence must provide bim irith clothing and neceasary traveling 
expensee to and from the school, but such expenses must not exceed 
$60 in addition to tbe actual traveling expeoBes for any pupil. 
Nonreeidentfl are not admitted into the echool unlen tbe boitrd of 
administration orders their admission because their legal residence 
COD not be ascertained or there are other peculiar circumstances 
that constitute a sufficient reason for tbe euspension of tbe rule, 
(ixnci 191S, p. 469; 0. S. 1909, U 84i4, 474$.) 

BUND BTDDBNTS IN aBNSBU. INSTTFimoNS. 

Whenever a blind person who has been an actual resident of the 
state for five years next preceding, and a pupil in actual att«ndance, 
regularly matriculated, is good and regiUai standing, and doing tbe 
work regularly prescribed by the institution tor the degree for which 
he is a candidate at a collsge, university, or teghnical or ptofeesional 
school located within tbe state, and authorized by law to grant 
degreee, ot^er than an institution established for the regular instaic- 
tion of the blind, is designated by the board of admtnistfation as a 
person who ought to receive tbe aid provided, it must employ 
persons to read to the pupil &om taxt and pamphlets used by the 
pupil in his studiee, but the board must not expend more than |300 
per annum for this purpose for the use of any one pupil. {Laun 
1916, p. 418.) 



toriouB pupils aa ore worthy of larger instructioo is literatuie, 
music, and mechanical arts. 

White and colored blind children are kept in sepuste buildings, 
and similar provisions are made for their education and manage 
ment. {C. K.B.1915,\\X99ff; Lawt J916, p. 6tt.) 



FSITEMTIOK C 



' BUNDNBSS. 



Every parent, guardian, corporation, anociation, or person having 
C(mtrol of a blind person between the ages of 7 and 21 years must 
send such person to some suitable school where the blind are edu- 
cated. The truant officer enforces this provision and a penalty is 
provided for failure to comply with it. (0. S. 1909, f 7741.) 

CBKSOS or THB nUKD. 

The assessors of the reepective townships must take an aimual 
census of the blind, which includes their age, sex, and color, and 
names, and the addreeeea of their parents and guardians. The 
census is taken together with one of manufactures, agriculture, the 
deaf and dumb, insane, and idiotic. (0. iS. 1909, f { 680, 684) 



The board of county commisBioners is authorised in their discre- 
tioo and by unanimous vote to pay a monthly pension, not exceed- 
ing (50 a month, to any person over the age of 21 years who has 
lost both eyee, and whoee parents or near relatives are financially 
incapable of caring for him, provided that he has been a resident of 
the stat« for ten years and of the county tor two years previous to 
the date of application for relief, or that he was an actual resident 
of the state at the time he was disabled. (Zotra 19IB, p. 33t.) 

KENTUCKY. 

RcrBBBKCBs: 

CtoTod's Zeniuciy Staluta, 1915. 
Sation Lam, 1916. 



Tbe general control and management of the Kentucky Bchool 
for the Blind ie veeted in a board of visitors consisting of five 
citixens of Jefferson County, nominated by the governor and ap- 
proved by the senate, to serve for a term of four years. The 
board must meet at least once a month, and annually report the 
condition of the school to the governor so that the legislature 
may b« informed of all matters connected with the wants, pros- 
pects, and benefits of the school. The board regulates the tuition 
feee and terms of admission for pupils from other states. No charge 
is made (or pupils residing in the state; the state pays all the ex- 
penses of the pupils, an amount not to exceed f 140 per year for 
eadt pupil. Hie board may extend the school term ol such iSMi- 



nie board of health of each county acting in coopetatios widi 
tlie stat« board ol health must arrange for an annual course of in- 
struction for the physicianB, midwives, and nurses ol their county 
to teach tbe importance of and the latest methods for the early 
recognition and treatment of, the dangers from, and the precau- 
tions to be used against, the infection and contagion to all who 
come in contact with cases of tmcboma, and of ophthalmia or any 
other disease of the eyee of the new bom, or with any towel, utensil, 
or other thing used by or for them, and the imperative duty of at 
once reporting all casee of such diseases to the county or city health 
authorities, and of keeping a true record of all such cases, "nw 
board must furnish phyucions and midwivee simple drugs to bs 
used for the indigent in preventing and treating such diseoseo. 
Tlie state board of health must cooperate with the national health 
authorities in dealing with these diseaaeB, prepare and issue bull^ 
tins and literature containing professional and popular infumaticat 
pertaining to eye diseases and the precautions to be used agoinot 
them, and furnish formu^ and information for the use of pbyA- 
cians and midwives in the treatment of eye diseases. 

Every physician and midwife, bained nurse, or bead of the 
family or trained nurse in any institution in which there is no irity- 
sician or midwife, in attendance upon a baby under 30 days old, who 
notices any inflammation , swelling, or redness of either eye or both 
eyee, either apart from or together with any unnatural discharge 
from the eye or eyes of the baby, must report such case within six 
hours after its discovery to the city board of health, if the caae 
occurs in a city having a board of health, and within twenty-four 
hours to the county board of health, if the case occura outside of sucb 
a dty. Every physician must report each case of trachoma within 
five days after the examination and diagnosis, ^e failure to 
comply with these provisions is punishable by a fine not to exceed 
$100) but the persistent failure or refusal on the port ol the proper 
persons to make such reports is proper ground for the revocation of 
their licenses. (C K. S. 19IS, f toesb.) 

LOUISIANA. 

RXFBBENCES: 

Jfor'i Revi»td StatttU* oJIiwAtiana, 1915. 
Se$tivn Law*, 1908. 

SCHOOL FOB TBB BLIND. 

Hie Louisiana State School for the Blind at Baton Rouge is gov- 
erned by a board of trustees composed of seven resident citizens of the 
state and tbe governor, who is ex officio president of the board. Tfaa 
members are appointed by the governor for terms of four years and 
serve without pay other than the expenses of their meetings, which 
must be held at least once evwy four months. The institution 
provides, according to the law, all the requisite facilities for acquir- 
ing a good literary education, and an industrial department in 
which instructwn is given in such bades as are best suited to ren- 
der the pupils self-sustaining citizens. 

All residents of the state between the ages of 7 and 22 years, blind, 
at of such defective vision as not to be able to acquire an education 
in the ordinary schoob, are admitted to the state institution if thqr 
ara of sound mind and body.' Such peieons receive instructian, 
board, lodging, medicine, and medical attendance at the expense 
of the state, and if in such indigent circumstances as to render it 
necessary, are also furnished with clothing and tnveling expenaea 
to and from the institution. Persons admitted as pupils luder 14 



tor the Blind, only white pupils are admitted to ths school. 
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jeuB of age may continue m the iiurtatution ten ye&ra; if ovrar 14 uid 
ander 17 yean of age, they may continue ei^t yean; and if ovn 17 
yeua of age, they may continue five yean. The boaid may in any 
CUM extend the term two yean. {U.R.S.191S, \\6S9ff.) 



OKKStJS OF THB BLIND. 

The aoaewon of the patiahee must make an enumention of the 
nomea, ages, and aex of all blind children between the ages of 6 and 
18 yean in their leepective pariehee and furnieh to Uie state board of 
educfttbn one of these lists. {Lmo$ 1908, p. 48.) 

PBEVKNTION OP BLINDNESS. 

Any condition of the eye or eyes of any infant, independent of 
the nature of the infection, in which there is any inflammation, 
swelling, or redness in either one or both eyes of any such infant, 
either apart from or togethM with any unnatural discharge from the 
eye or eyes of such infant, at any time within two weeks aftor its 
birth is defined as ophthalmia neouatorum. 

It is the duty of any physician, au^eon, obstetrician, midwife, 
nnne, maternity home or hospital of any nature, parent, relative, 
and any person attendant upon, or assisting in any way whalaoever, 
any woman at childbirth or attendant upon any in&nt, at any 
time within two weeka after childbirtli, noticing the condition 
above defined to exist, to report such fact witJiin six boura there- 
after, OS the state board of health directs, to the local health officer 
of the district in which the mother of the infant resides. 

It is the duty of such local health officer to inveetigate all cases 
filed with him and any case that may come to his attention, and to 
report all such cases and the result of his investigation to the state 
board of health. 

It is the duty of the state board of health to enforce the provisions 
of this law; to promulgate such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary for the purpoeee of the law; to provide for the gratuitous 
distributioD of a scientific prophylactic for ophthalmia neonatorum, 
together with proper directions for its use, and to furnish copies of 
this law to all physicians, midwivee, and all peieons who may he 
engaged in the practice of obstetrics or assisting at childbirth; to 
print and publish further advice and information concerning 
the danger of ophthalmia neonatorum and the necessity of its 
promptand effective treatment; and to keep a proper record of all 
such cases, which record is to form a port of tiie board's annual 
report to the governor. 

It is the duty of all maternity homes and hospitals to maintain a 
record of all such cases; and the physicians and midwives, and the 
like, must prescribe and employ in the treatment of all such cases, 
such prophylactic as the board may direct. The failure to comply 
with these provisions constitutes a misdemeanor. ( Jf. R. 8. J9JS, 
H57I/.) 

UAINE. 
BmKiNCBB: 

Sevitd SUttuUt 0/ JTotne, 1908. 
Sation Lawi, 1907, 1913, 1916. 



The goTcrsor, with the approval of the council, and upon request 
of the parent or guardian, may send any blind child, whom he may 
think a fit subject for education, m a state beneficiary to tfie FerUna 
InMitute tor tiie Blind at South Boston, Mass., for a period not to 
exceed ten years. In the discretion of the governor and council 
this period may be extended. If for any reason the child is refused 
admittance to the Perkins lurtitnte, the governor and council may 
•end the child so refused to any other blind institution. No child, 
BO sent, may be withdrawn from any institution without the consent 
of the authorities of the institution or of the governor. In the choice 
of such a state beneficiary no distinction may be mode on account 
of the wealth or poverty of the parents or guardians of the child, 
nie state pays for his supprnt and instruction, and his traveling 



expenses to and from any institution to which he is sent. The 
parent or guardian of any such child is not prevented from volun- 
tarily paying the whole or part of the expenses. (Lows 1913, p. 39.) 
The state makes an annual appropriation for the Maine Institutioo 
for the Blind, a private institution. The original appropriation in 
1907 provides that blind or partially blind residents of the state over 
18 yean of age shall receive practical instruction for a period not 
exceeding three yean, in some useful occupation conducive to their 
self-support. Tempoiary support may be provided for any work- 
men or pupils and means may bedevised to facilitate the cfrculation 
of books, to promote vists among the aged or helpless blind in their 
homes, and to help them in other ways; but the permanent mainte- 
nance of any blind person at the expense of the state is forbidden. 
(Law* 1907, p. 1440.) 

KELIXV or TBE MEKDT BLIND. 

All persons over the age of 21 yean who are declared to be blind 
in the manner provided by law, and who come within the provi- 
sions of the law, may, at the discretion of the governor and council, 
receive as a benefit t200 a year, payable quarterly upon warrants 
drawn on the state treasurer. 

No one who is a charge of any charitable or penal institution of 
the state, or of any charitable or penal institution of any county or 
dty of the state, or who has an income of more than 9300 a yesi, or 
who is able to earn the same, or who has not resided within the 
state continuously for ten consecutive years, and in his county 
for one year immediately before applying for the benefit, is entitled 
to it. 

Persons claiming the benefit may go before the city, town, at 
plantation clerk where they reside and make affidavit to the facts 
which bring them within these provisions, and the affidavit will 
be considered an application for the benefit. The city, town, oi 
plantation clerk must tiansmit the affidavit, together with the 
affidavit of two witnesses, residents of the same county, >■ to the 
place and time of remdences of the applicants, to the municipal 
officers of the city, town, or plantation where the blind persona 
reside. There must be appcdnted by the municipal officera of the 
dtiee, towns, and plantations of the state a regular practicing 
phyncian whose official title is examiner of the blind, who must 
have an office in some convenient place in the city, town, or plan- 
tation during the first weeks of June and December of each year 
for the examination of applicants. All applications are fonMided 
to the examinen, who must make a record of them, and endone 
on them whether at not the persons are blind and needy; for this 
they recave a tee ol $2 for each application, from the county 
treasury. The name and residence of all applicants entitled to 
the benefits are certified to the governor and council twice each 
year by the municipal officers, and it is made the duty of the gov- 
ernor and council to cause 960 to be paid to such pavDns every 
three months during the life of the person while he is a readent 
of the state, or until the disability is removed. 

Any penon making a false affidavit in order to secure this benefit 
is, upon conviction, deemed guilty of perjury, and is subject to 
the penalty provided by law tat such cases. (Lmci 1915, p. 77.) 

BXBMPnON OP TBI BLIND. 

The blind are specially exempted from paying poll taxes, and 
from the penoltieB of the laws inlying to tramps. {Lawi 1901, 
p. St.) 

PKBVBNTION OP BLINDNBBS. 

If one or both eyes of an infant became reddened or inflamed at 
any time within four weeks after birth, the midwife, nurse, or perKO 
having charge of the infant must report the condition of the eyes at 
once to some legally qualified practitioner of medicine of the dty, 
town, or district in which the infant's parents reside. The imp> 
sition of a penalty is provided for the failure to comply with this 
provision. {R. 8. 1903, p. tSS.) 
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HAKYLAND. 

RxRRBNcx: 

AnwMUd Code, 1911-1*. 

B THB BLIKD. 



Tbe goneral Bupervinon ftnd control of the Uaryluul Workshop for 
th« Blind is vested in a boud of five tnuteM, three of whom are 
kppoint«d by Uie governed with the »dvice of the aenate, and two by 
tluboaidofdinctoraof the H&ryland School for the Blind. The 
tnuteea nrva for a tcnu of two years. This workshop is open for the 
labor and manu&cturea of all blind citizens of tlie state over 18 years 
of age who can give satisfactory evidencee of character and of their 
ability to do the work required of them. All the profits arising from 
the operation of the shop must be used in furthering its usefulness. 
(Code 1911-14, pp. 81$, 817.) 

BDUCATIOH OP THB BLIND. 

Upon recommendation by the county commissioaersor the judges 
of the orphans' court of Baltimore dty, the governor may send any 
indigent blind person, resident of the stat« and of the county or city 
from which they are recommended, to the Maryland School for the 
Blind (a private institution, closely connected with the state, for the 
instruction of blind white and blind and deaf colored children). 
The state appropriates a sum of money not to exceed S3G0 annually 
tor each of such blind persons. (Codt lSll-14, p. 6tt.) 

COMPITLeORT BDDCATION. 

Any person having under his control a blind child between the 
ages of e and 16 yean must send such child t« a school for the blind 
tot ei^t months or during the schoUstic year each year, unless 
the child is elsewhere receiving thorou^ instruction in studies 
taught in public schools to children of the seme age, or is regu- 
larly enrolled at a blind school and is temporarily excused from 
attendance by the authorities of the school, or is in such physical 
condition as would render instruction impracticable. If the per- 
son having control of the child is unable to pay the transportation 
expenses, the state pays the expenses upon the certification of 
sudi fact by three reputable male citizens over the age of 21 
yean, residents of the school district in which the child reaidee. 
The principal teacher of every county school and the truant 
officers of the city of Baltimore report to the county commissioners 
or the board of education of Baltimore, as the esse may be, the 
names of all blind children between the ages of 6 and IS years 
in their dlsbrict who do not attend school. This report is certified 
to the principal of the school for the blind . 

Any person having such a blind child under his control and failing 
to comply with this proviedon is guilty of a misdemeanor and must, 
upon conviction before a justice of the peace, be fined a sum not 
exceeding 96 for each offense; and auy person inducing a blind 
child to absent bimsell bom a school diuing its seenon is guilty of 
a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding 9G0 for each 
offense. (Code lSlt-14, p. 1761.) 

aBBVKNnON OF BLINDNESS. 

If at any time within tworweeks aft^ the birth of an infant one 
or both of its eyes or the eyelids be reddened, inflamed, swollen, or 
discharging pus, the midwife, nurse, or person oUier than a legally 
qualified pbyatiaa in charge of the infant must refrain from apply- 
ing any remedy but must immediately report the case to the health 
commiaaioner or some legally qualified physician in the city , town, 
or county where the inhint is cared for. A penalty is provided for 
the violation otlhis provision. (Codt lSlt-14, pp. 387, SSt.) 



UA8BAGHUBETT8. 

Rbpbrincks: 

Reviled Lmet o/ UauadauttU, ISOt. 
Supplement to Sevited Lam, 1901-1908. 
Semon Lmet, 1864, 1914, 1916. 



The MasBchusetts commission for the blind coaiatm of five p«^ 
sons appointed by the governor, with the consent of the council, for 
terms of five yean. The members receive no compen»tioD othsc 
than their necessary expenses. The commission "T"*"**'"* a 
register of the blind which describes their condition, cxise el 
blindness, and capacity for education and industrial training. 
The chief of the bureau of statistica of labor is directed to aid the 
commission by fumishing it from time to time, at its request, with 
the names, addresses, and sudi other facts concerning the blind ss 
may be recorded by the enumerators in taking any decennial 
census. The comminiou acts as a bureau of information and 
industrial aid, the object of which is to aid the blind in finding 
employment and develop home industries for them. It may fur- 
nish materials and tools to any blind person, and anst such blind 
persons as are engaged in home indusDies in marketing their prod- 
ucts. With the approval of the governor and council it may eatab- 
liab, equip, and maintain schools for industrial training, and work- 
shops for the employment of the blind; itmay receive in the schools 
established by it pupils from other states upon payment of such 
fees as the commission detormines; may contribute to the support 
of pupils from Massachusetts receiving instruction in instltutitm 
outside of the state; may provide or pay for temporary aid and sup- 
port to pupils or workmen received at any school or workdtop pro- 
vided by it; and may ameliorate the condition of the blind by devi> 
ing means to facilitate the circulation of books, by promoting visila 
among the aged or helpless blind in their homes, and by sudi other 
methods as it may think expedient. The commiBion may provide 
for the instruction of the adult blind at their homes, and may expend 
annually tor this purpose not more than $6,000. The ctHnmission 
may not, however, undertake the pennonent support or maintenance 
of any blind person. The stato board of diarities and the overseen 
of the poor of dties and towns are directed to aid the commiaion by 
reporting whenever aid Is granted to families In irtiich there is a 
blind person, and the commission Is directed to repeat to the state 
board of charities and the overseen of the poor of cities and towns 
any activity on their part in rrtation to blind persons who are 
known or whose famiUee are known to be receiving or to have 
received public aid. The commission is authorized to regisMr 
cases of persons whose ^eeight is seriously defective or who are 
liable to become visually handicapped or blind, and to take sudi 
measures, in cooperation with other authorities, as it may think 
advisable for the prevention of blindness or conservation ot eye- 
sight, and in appropriate cases, for the education of children and 
for the vocational guidance of adults having seriously defective 
Bght. (Supp. 190S-OS, pp. 647 ff: Lmei 1916, pp. 141, 101.) 

BDUCATION OP THB BUND. 

The board of education has supervision over the admisaioa to, 
and instruction of, blind pupils in the FcaJcisa Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, tour trustees o( which am 
appointed by the governor. With the approval of the board the 
governor may, at the expense of the state, make such provision for 
the care and education of children who are both deof-ond blind as 
he may think expedient. No distinction may be made on account 
of the wealth or poverty of such children or their parents. 
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The board of educadon wu directed m 1S16 to report to the next 
gmeral court what Eacilities exist in the state, and what provigions 
have been made to give epedaJ tnuning and inalmction ta peraona 
who have guSered the loea of sight, or Icee of or injury to a limb, or 
Other Mevere injury, and wboae earning capacity has been deelroyed 
or impaired by it, for the piupoae of i«eetabtiahing or increasing the 
Bbi&ty of auch pergons to earn a livelihood, and also to investigate 
and nport what provision has been made or opportunity furnished 
for the objects mentioned, in other gtates and in fmeign countries. 
Hie board must include in its report a statement of ita opinion as 
to the advisability of action on the part of the state to establiah or 
extend means fcv training and ktstmction as stated, and must sub- 
mit drafts of such legislation, if any, as the beard may think expe- 
dient. (A. L. I90S, p. 46t; Lava 1864, p. 60; Lata 1916, p. 381.) 



Id 191S tiie commlsgion on economy and ef&dency was directed 
to make an investigation relative to the advisability of providing 
penaoas (or the needy blind, and to npott not later than January 
10, 1917. (XoiM 1916, p. m.) 

PKBVENTtON or BUNDNM8. 

If one or both eyes of an infant become inflamed, atrollen, and 
md, and show an unnatural discharge at any time within two weeks 
after its birth, it is the duty of the physician, nurse, relative, or 
other attendant of the infant to report the fact in writing within six 
houia to the board of health of the city or town in which the parents 
of Uie infant reside, and the board must take such immediate action 
ae it may think necesnry to prevent blindnen, including, so &r as 
ponible, consultation with an oculist and the employment of a 
tnined nurse. Penalties are provided for the failure of the proper 
pereona to make such a report (Sitpp. I90S-08, pp. S90 ff; Lam 
1914, p. IM.) 

UICHIQAN. 

BSTBRBNCBS: 

HouxU't MiAigan SlabOti, 19U. 
Sawm Ltant, 1907, 1913. 

SCHOOL rOB THE BUNO. 

The genenl supervision and govemmeot of the Mirhigan School 
lor the Blind is vested in the boofd of control of the Mirh^n 
School for the Blind, consisting of three memben appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the senate. The members serve for 
terms of six years, without compensation other than their neceeaary 



The school is to educate the blind and to a&nd them instruction 
in such useful arts and trades as they are beet adapted to pursue 
and auch aa will beet ODable them to maintain themselvea. All 
pupils received in the school are educated in the branchea usually 
taught in the common achools, in vocal and instrumental music, 
and in such other biaacbea of learning as the board prescribea. 
They also receive instruction in such mechanical ttadea as the board 
preacribea, and have propw physical and moral training. 

All blind residents of the state or those whoee defective sight 
prevents their receiving instraction in the common schools, between 
tlte ages of 7 and 19 years, are received in the school without charge 
for tuition, board, lodging, washing, medicine, or medical attend- 
ance if in suitable condition of body and mind to receive instruc- 
tion. The board may, in their discretion, admit persons under the 
age of 7 or over the age of 19 years. The board may admit appli- 
cants from other states, and prescribe the compenmtiotL to be paid 
for them, but the compensation must be 10 per cent more than is 
sufficient to cover all their necessary expenses. 

Pupils are entitled to remain in the school for 12 years or, incases 
wbeie the board thinks it advisable, 14 years. The board may, 



however, HiwnW any pupil for sufficient cause at any time, ot may 
arrange for the transfer of pupils over 18 years of age to the Michigan 
Employment Institution for the Blind. 

The superintendents of the poor of the several counties of the 
state must send or cause to be sent to the school all penons entitled 
to admission to it who are a charge upon the respective counties or 
any township within them, llie superintendents must before 
sending any such persons cause them to be decently and comfoti- 
ably clothed, and must provide comfortable clothing wbUe they 
remain at the school, defray their traveling expenses to and from 
Ae institution, provide them with such articles of uecteAty and 
convenience as are required by the rules of the school to be furnished 
by the pupils, and most also pay the board of such pupils during 
the usual annual vacation, if they are permitted to remain at the 
institution during the vacation, All persons entitled to admission 
to the school who are not a charge upon any county but iriio, oa 
account of their povoty, are unable to furnish themselvea with 
proper clothing and other articles required by the rules of the schotd, 
must be given the same aid from the superintendent of the pow 
of their respective counties while attending the school as specified 
above. When the parent, guardian, or other person in chuge of a 
child to be sent to the blind school on account of indigent circum- 
stances is unable to furnish the traveling expenses necessary, the 
board of control of the blind school must furnish them and charge 
the same to their cotmty of residence. Transportation to and from 
the school for the parent, guardian, or other person in charge of a 
child under 12 years of age may be included with these expenses. 
In all cases where blind residents of the state are unable on account 
of poverty to furnish themselvee with suitable clothing and other 
neceesary expenses for attending school at the Michigan School for 
the Blind the board of control may render them assistance, not 
exceeding t^ a year for each person. The amount is paid by the 
state and becomes a charge against the blind person's county of resi- 
dence. IH. M. S. 191t, n S6t9g.) 

COMPULSORT SDUOATION. 

Every parent or guardian, or other person having control of any 
child between the ages of 7 and 19 years in the state who is blind, 
or whose vision is so seriously defective as to make it impossible 
to have him properly educated inaachool for the seeing, muataend 
the child to the school for the blind, unless the child is being edu- 
cated in a private or parochial school, or is physically or mentally 
incompetent of being educated, is over the age of 17 yeara and hM 
been taught and ia working at a trade, or ia 18 years of age and ia 
employed at the Uichigan Employment Inatitntion for the Blind. 
He superintandentof the Michigan SchooIfortheBlindmustfumish 
to each county commissioaer of schools, and to the secretary of the 
school board in every city or village, a list of tlie namesof such 
children within the county, city, or vUlaga as come within the pn^ 
visions of this law. Inveetigation of each case must then be made 
by the truant officer and a report rendered to the superintendent, 
who must determine the cases where steps are to be taken against 
the parents, guardian, or other person having charge of such a child. 

Tie secretary of state must annually make out and forward to the 
superintendent of the school for the blind a copy in detail of so 
much of the statistical information received by him as relates to 
the blind. Each school census enumerator most procure the name, 
age, residence, and the name and residence of the patents or guard- 
ians, of each blind child, and of each child whose vision is so defective 
ss to make it impoesible properly to educate the child in the public 
schools, between the ages of 7 and 19 years. The enumerator must 
make a separate list of the data described above, and such Uata 
must be forwarded by the aecretariea of the school boards to the 
superintendent of public instruction, who must forward the results 
to the Bupainteodentot the school lor the blind. {H. M. 8. 1911, 
iS637.) 
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XMPCOTiraNT 

A board of'Uiree truBtees, appointed by the governor with the 
consent of the senate tor terms of six years, has general super- 
vision and government of the Michigan Employinent Institution for 
the Blind. One of the trustees must be a blind perMn; the gov- 
ernor is ex officio a member of the board. The trustees receive no 
compensation other than their necessary expenses. 

In the law establishing the institution the board was instructed 
to open and regulate an industrial or polytechnic school and factory, 
a working home, and an employment and information bureau and 
circulating library, for the benefit of adult blind persons of good 
moral character, together with such other departments as in their 
judgment may seem wise and judicious and beet calculated to pro- 
mote the objects and efficiency of the institution. The board must 
afford adult blind residents oE the state, of good moral character, 
who are in suitable physical and mental condition for receiving 
instruction, and are in need of it, thorough instruction and train- 
ing in such arts, trades, callings, and bmnchee of learning as will, 
in the opinion of the board, best serve to fit such persona to earn, 
in whole or in part, their own support. All expenses of mainte- 
nance of persons at the institution are paid by the state, but a 
charge not to exceed the amount paid out by the board on account 
of such beneficiaries, plus a reasonable cbaige for the use of the 
apparatus, etc., may be made upon persons applying for and will- 
ing to pay for the advantages afforded them. The term of instruc- 
Utm is at the discretion of the board, but is not to exceed three 
years for any individual learner. 

All blind penona, residents of the state, between the ages of IS 
utd 60 years, who are of good moral character and in suitable con- 
ditiou of body and mind to receive the instruction afforded or by 
their labor or services to earn the coet of their own support, must 
be received in the institution. Partially blind persons whose de- 
fective light is such as to prevent them from successfully engaging 
in those common pursuits in which possession of vision is thought 
requisite to success may be admitted upon such just and reasonable 
terms as the board of trustees prescribes. The board may in its 
discretion admit peraons between the ages of 14 and 18 yean with 
the approval of the board of control of the Michigan School for the 
Blind, and may admit persona over 60 years of age. 

In case of the unavoidable suspension of the industrial or manu- 
&u;turing department of the institution, or of any trade or calling 
pursued in the institution, no charge may be made for the mainte- 
nance of thoee wage workers or blind employees whose opportunity 
of naming their own support ia thereby interrupted, unless such 
suspension continues for a longer time than 14 weeks in any one 
year. 

The board of trustees has power to dismiss any imnate or bene- 
ficiary of the institution whenever they think it advisable to do so 
on account of persistent disobedience, immoral conduct, or other 
sufficient cause, or in consequence of the person having accom- 
plished the purpose for which he was admitted to the institution. 

The provisions for the sending of persons to the Employment 
Institution for the Blind by the superintendent of tlie poor are 
similar to the provisions for the sending of persons to the achool for 
the blind, except that the sup^in ten dents must pay for the board 
of such peratma during any necessary suspension of their work, 
not exceeding 14 weeks tor any individual during any one year, 
as well as during any vacation, if they are permitted to remain at 
the institution during those p^iods. 

The various institutions of tiie state, under the control and man- 
agement of state boards, are required to purchase, so for as the 
articles may be furnished promptly, from the employment institu- 
tion for the blind such brooms and other articles made there as are 
required for their several uses, but at a price fixed by the managing 
officer of the employment institution, not exceeding the current 
e price of such articles. 



All sums doived from the salee of the wares mODubctored in the 
industrial departments of the employment institution, together 
with all lawful accessions and additions, constitute a "rcvdving 
industrial fund for the blind," which is to be continaally renewed 
from the proceeds ot all soles of goods manufactured by blind 
artisans in the institution and ol raw materials supplied at coit to 
blind artisans bained thae, and from all sums received for main- 
tenance of inmates or for service lawfully remdered for a sdpnlstsd 
price by the institution. The fund is to be expended for the pur> 
chase of raw materials for use in the manufacture ot brooms; whisky 
rugs, chair seats, and other wares made by the blind worken, and 
for the purpoea ot handling, carrying, and marketiDg the muiti- 
factured products of tbe indusbiol departmente until disposed of, 
and for the payment of wagee earned by the blind employees of the 
institution, and to provide for such oilier espensee as are incurred 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the board ot trustees of 
the institution. When the fund exceeds 110,000 the superintemdait 
and board ot trustees may use the excess or as much thereof ■■ 
necessary tor the purchase of additional machinery, tocdi^ and 
implements as they think necessary or for the constructico and 
equipment of additions to the industrial departmente. The state 
treasurer is the custodian of the fund. [H. Si. S. 191t, \\ S$ll f; 
Louw 19(n, p. SIS; Lavii 191S, p. 560.) 

BUND CmUtBBN UNDER BCHOOb AOl. 

The state board of education is empowered to provide for the 
suitable care, maintenance, and instruction of blhid bobiee and 
children under school age reeiding in the state in any case where by 
reason of lack of means or other cause the par^it or parents of such 
children are unable to care for them properly, maintain, and educate 
them. The board may contract with any instituticm having or fo^ 
ninhing bcilitiea for such care, maintenance, and education at a 
contract price of not more than $5 a week per child. Each cioibact 
must have the written consent of the parenls or parent of the child 
and continues in force until the child attains the age of 6 yean. 
(Lawt 1913, P.-4S6.) 

CBNBUa OF THB BLIND. 

The supervisor or assessor ot each township and ward in the state 
at the time of making luB general assessment and aasessmmitniU for 
his township or ward in each year must set down tbe name, age, 
and general health, habits, and occupation of every blind pcncn; 
the degree and duration of blindness; the sex; whethn maiiied 
or single or widowed; the time under medical trealment; the pecu- 
niary ability of the person thus afflicted, and of tha rdatives of 
such poBou liable for his support; whether supp<Hled wholly at in 
part by the public; and such further information relative to these 
clasBBs as may be thought useful. This record is transmitted to 
the secretary of state, who must present an abstract ot tbo iofotina- 
tion to the governor. (H. M. S. 191t, | tSSt.) 

PREVKNTIOM or BLIKDNESa. 

The state board of health mtuA officially name and tppron a 
prophylaxis to be used in treating the eyes of newly bom infanlB 
and publish instructions for its use. It ia the duty of any physician, 
nurse, or midwife who assists and is in charge at the birUi of asy 
infant, ot has care of the same otter birth, to treat the eyes at the 
infant with a prophylaxis approved by the state board of health, 
and such treatment must be given as aoon as practicable aftw the 
birthof the infant and always within one hour; mill Ifiiiiji iiiiliiiw. 
awelling, iofiammation, or gathering of pus appears in the eyes a( 
the infant or upon the lids or about the eyes within two veeib 
after birth, then any nurse, midwife, or other person having can 
of the infant must report the some to some competent practicing 
physician within aix hours after its discov^y. A penalty is [oo- 
vided for any failure to comply with this law by any phyadaD, 
nurse, or midwife. {Lawi ISIS, p. til.) 
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RkFBBKNOBS: 

Omeral Slaluia of MinruMota, 191S. 
Seition Lamt, 1915. 

miiD AND KKPLOTVIMT AOSNCTT VOB THI BLIND. 

Tbwe is a fidd and employment agency lot the blind of the state 
under the management of the booid of diiecton of the school for 
the blind. The board annually appointa a competent person rec- 
ommanded by the superintendent of the school to conduct the 
w(Kk of the agency under t^e direction of the superintendent. 
The duty of the agency is to collect statistics of the blind, including 
Oieir pieaent physical and mental condition, causes of blindnees, 
oqMcity for education and industrial training, and information 
^M'lr 'T'g toward the improvement of th^ condidon. It gives 
■pedal attention to the blind that are eligible for attendance, but 
nieltlier attending tJie school for the blind nor receiving adequate 
inotiuclion elsewhere, and must seek to secure means for their 
attendance. It secures such employment for the adult blind as 
may be adapted to their respective training and capacity. The 
i^ency further aids the blind by home instruction and tnuning, by 
ansiffting them in sec&iing tools, appliances, and suppUee, by mar- 
keting their products, by care and relief for the indigent blind, 
and by other practicable means of alleviating their condition. 
iQ.8.I9ia,\\miff.) 

SCHOOL FOR THB BLIND. 

Tb» geneial supervisian and control of the Minnesota Bchool 
for the Blind is veeted in a board consisting of the governor 
and state school superintendent ex officio and five directors 
qqxdnted by the governor to serve lot a term of five years. Any 
blind resident of the state of suitable age and capacity tor Insbvc- 
tion may be received, kept, and taught in the school fat the 
blind under such conditions as the board may preocribe. In any 
case where a blind person is too poor to pay tor his clothing, poet- 
age, and transportation expenses, the county of his residence, upon 
certification ot the probate judge of the county, must pay such 
npenses, tha amount not to exceed $40. 

Tba state board of contcol must provide lor the caie, medical treat- 
ment, maintenance, and education of indigent blind infante, 
nsidenis and citiEens of the state, at an institution under its con- 
trol. (Q.S. 1913, \\ 4051, 4t43ff.) 

at.r BCHOOLs FOR the blimd. 

Upon q>idication of any school district, made to the state super- 
intendent of education, he may give it permisdrai to maintain 
and establish schools for instructing blind children who are resi- 
dents of die state, provided that the school has an attendance of 
not lees than five children between the ages of 4 and 16 years. 
Tiki courses and methods of instruction must be equally as efficient 
W thoea in the state school for the blind. The sum of 1100 is appro- 
priated for each blind pupil instructed for the annual session of 
nine months. (ZiotM 191B, p. tss.) 



turn KruDBNTB i: 



NBTiruTIONB. 



Any rerident of the state who has graduated from the school for 
tbe bUnd, upon compliance with all other requirements, is entitled 
irithout cost for tuition to attend and pursue any course of study in 
the state univetsity. Any blind reeident of the state who has been 
a rerident for five years immediately preceding his application, and 
who is a regularly enrolled student putmiing any course of study in 
any university, college, or conservatory of music approved by the 
board of directors of the state school for the blind may, in the dis- 
cretion and under the direction of the board, receive & sum of money 
not exceeding $300 a year from tbe appropriations for the cuirent 
• ot the Kbod foi the purpoae ol debaying his necesnry 



expenaee, including those of a reader, while in attendance at sucn 
institution. Not more than five such blind persons may rec^ve 
suchaid in any one year. {0. 3. 1913, 1 4U7: Lmin 1916, p. 446.) 



Bbferenceb: 

Mistiuippi Code, 1906. 
Seition Lawt, 1910, 1916. 

BCBOOL tOR THB BLIND. 

The govenunent of the Institute foi the Blind is veeted in a board 
of five trustees, appointed by the governor with the consent of 
the senate for terms of four years. The board may admit into the 
institute only bona fide residents ot the state, of good moral char- 
acter. It must fix the amount to be paid by pupils for board, the 
terms of admissica], and times of payment, but it must admit free 
ol all duuges, upon the certificate of the county superintendent ol 
education, alt invalid and indigent blind peieons wtio are eligible, 
provided tJie amount appropriated by the legislature is sufficient 
to core for them properly. {Code 1906, H tBS9 f.) 

OBADUATBB BtJPPLIBD WITH TOOLS. 

When a blind person has graduated from the blind institution, it 
b tile duty of the trustees to furnish lum with the neceesary tools 
to carry on his trade, lite cost of the tools is not to exceed f 100. 

(Lawt 1910, p. 119.) 

FBEVBNTIOH or BLINDNBSB. 

Any inflammation, swelling, or redness in either or both eyes of 
an infant, either apart from or together with any unnatural dis- 
charge from the eye ta eyes of such infant, independent of the nature 
of the infection, if any, occurring any time within two weeks after 
the child's birth, is known for the purposes of the law ae"inflaininar 
tion of the eyes of the new bom. " 

It is the duty of any physician, surgeon, obstetridan, midwife, 
nurse, maternity home or hospital of any nature, parent, relative, 
and any penon attendant upon, or assisting in any way whataoever, 
any woman at childbiitli or attendant upon any infant at any 
time within two weeks after diildbirth, knowing the condition 
above defined to exist, to reptnt such fact within six hours there- 
after, as the state board of health directs, to the local health officer 
of the dty, town, village, or whatever othei political division there 
may be within which the Infant or the mother ot the infant resides. 
It is the duty ot the local health officer to invartigate all cases filed 
with him and all cases that are called to his attention, and to report 
tbem and the result of his investigations as the state board of health 
may direct. 

It is the duty of the state board of health to promulgate such 
ruin and r^ulations as may be necessary for the further and proper 
guidance of local health officers; to provide for the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of a Bclenti&c prophylactic for inflammation of the eyes 
of the new bom, together with proper directions for its use, to all 
phyudans and midwives yrha may be engaged in obstetrics ct 
assisting at childbirth; to provide, if necessary, daily inspection 
and prompt and gratuitous treatment of any infant whose eyes 
are infected with infiammation; to publish further advice and 
information concerning the dangers of inflammation of the eyes ot 
the new bom and the necessity tor its prompt and effective treat- 
ment, and to famish copies of this law to all physicians and mid- 
wives: and to keep a proper record of all such cases, to constitute 
such records a part of its annual report to the govemor and legisla- 
ture, and to report violations of this law to the local police, county 
prosecutor, or district attorney in the county where such misde- 
meanor is committed, and to assist such official in every way pos- 
eihle, such as securing necessary evidence, etc. 

It is the duty of the physicians, midwives, or othsi persona 
attendant upon a case of cliildbirth in a matsmlty htnne or boqiital, 
or public ot charitable institution, in every infant immediately attar 
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birth, to UM Bcmie prophylactic againat infltmmuion of Ifae eyes 
of the new born and to make recotd of the prophylactic used. It 
ia the duty of a midwife in every caae of childbirth under her care, 
immediately after birth, to use such prophylactic against inflamma- 
tion of the eyea of the new born as the stAe board of health requires- 
Penaltiea an provided lor the violation of these requiiementa. 
(XatM 191$, p. 166.) 

MISSOtTRI. 

RlFIBBNCEfl: 

BemtdSUdutei, 1909. 
Smion Laiot, 1913, 1916. 

COKMUaiON TOR TBI BLINn. 

Thegov^nor with the consent of the senate appoint! five members 
who constitute the Minouri comminion for the blind. The mem- 
ben of the commission serve for terms of four yean without pay, but 
their traveling and other expenses neceeeary in the poformance of 
their duties may be allowed them. The dutiee of the commission 
are to maintain a complete register of blind penoos in the state and 
to collect information concerning their physica] condition, cauM 
d blindness, and additional information such as will be useful to 
it, and to iaveatigate and report to the general assembly the condi- 
tion of, and the beet method of relief for, the blind; to adopt such 
meaource as the commiasioo thinks expedient for the prevention and 
cnre of blindness; to establish and maintain shope and workrooms 
fortheemploymentof blind persons capable of useful labor; tocom- 
penaate the persons so employed; to provide means for the sale of 
the products of the blihd; to act as a bureau of information for the 
purpose of securing employment for the blind elsewhere than in the 
shops and workrooms of the commission, to which end it may pro- 
cure and fumiah materials and tools and furnish assistance to blind 
penons engaged in home iudustries and buy and sell the products 
of the blind produced in the state; to provide for the temporary 
cost of food, clothing, and shelter of deserving blind persons engaged 
In useful labor; audtoamelioratetheconditionof the blind hy such 
means as it thinks expedient. No funds appropriated by the state, 
however, may be used solely for charitable purposes, the object o{ 
the law being to encourage capable blind persons in the pursuit of 
useful labor and to provide for the prevention and cure of blind- 
nsas. {lAtw 191S, p. $t3.) 

scHooi. ran thi blind. 
The government of the Hissouii School for the Blind is vested in a 
board of managers composed of five memben, one of whom, if prac- 
ticable, must be a physidan and oculist who must give his profes- 
sional services gratuitously to the pupils of the school. The mano- 
gen are appointed by the govnnor with the consent of the senate 
for terms of four years, and each receives a salary of $100 a year. If 
nonresidents of St. Louis, whme the school is located, they receive 
actual traveling expenses, Foreveryregular monthly meeting from 
which any member is absent he forfeits $6. Two memben of the 
board must, together, personally visit and inspect the school in detail 
monthly; amajorityofthem,togetha', quarterly; and all thememben 
of the board must, together, make a detailed inspection not less than 
once ayear. The school is to be regarded, classed, and conducted as 
an educational institution. All blind penons of suitable mental 
and physical capacity between the ages of 6 and 20 years, residing in 
the state, are entitled to the benefits of the institution, and are per- 
mitted to remain in the institution for 12 years. The board at its 
discretion may shorten or lengthen this term, and may allow blind 
persons over 20 years of age to be admitted, but no person may be 
admitted to the institution who is not a bona fide reaident of the 
state. Upon petition of any pcraon and satisfactory evidence that 
there is a blind person between the ages of 9 and 25 years residing 
in the county, that such person Is entitled to the benefits of the 
school for the blind, and that his parents or guardian are unable 
to pay his expenses at the school, the countx court, with the con- 
sent of the parents or guardians, may order the blind paeon sent 



to the school at the expense of the county. He board of managn 
must have the eyes of every bliiui person cKamined by the phyri- 
dan and oculist of the school, and if upon examination it appean 
that the sight may be Improved or lestoied by medical t 
or by surgical operation, the pbysidan must, with the c 
the board, and with the further consent of the parents or g 
when it is practicable to obtain snch consent, institnte snch medicd 
treatment or perform such operation as in his jndgmeat may b* 
advisable. (£. S. 1909, If U70ff, iserf, 1481 f; LmM 191S, p. KH'.) 

The course of study in all institutions for the instruction of Ibe 
blind must be of such a ehaiacter as to quality a stndent giadnatint 
from any of them to admiseioD in any of the the hi^ier inatitalioM 
of learning in tiie state. (Lam 191S, pp. ISSff.) 

The board of directon of each dis^ct must In connectiaa with 
the school census annually take or cause to be taken an enomenk 
tion of all blind persons of school age residing En their districts, 
(B. 5. 1909. t 70790.) 

BUND STDDBNTB IN OBNIKAL iHanTcnoNa. 

A blind citixen of the state who Is a student in actual attendinn 
at a collie, university, or technical or professional school located 
within the state and authorised to grant degrees, other than in 
institution for the bibd, may, if he is designated by the conn^ 
court of his county as indigent, receive from the state S300 a year 
with which to employ a reader. (Lawi 1913, pp. ISBj^.) 

RELIEF OF THE NBBDT BLIND. 

At the general election held in November, 1916, the voters el 
Missouri adopted a constitutional amendment removing any i»ohi- 
bition of tJie granting or authorising the granting of pendons to 
the deserving blind by the general assembly. (Lmoi 191S, p. W-) 

PBITENTION OF BLINDNBBS. 

If one or both lids of either eye or of both eyes of an infant beoona 
red or swollen, or there is any discharge from either or both eyea, at 
any time within three weeks after its birth, the midwife or nniM 
or other person having charge of the infant must immediately 
report the condition of the eyes to a legally qualified practiUonn 
of medicine. Failure to make such a report is punidiable as a mia- 
demeanor. (R. S. 1909, f 83tl.) 

MONTANA. 
Kefebencks: 

Revittd Coda of Montana, 1907. 
Settion Lout, 1909. 



SCHOOL p 



{ THB BUND. 



The general control and supervision of the Montana School for the 
Deaf and Blind is vested in the state board of education, but the 
board confers upon the executive board of the school snch anthoritr 
relative to the immediate management, other than financial, as it 
thinks expedient. The board of education appoints the president 
of the school and fixes his salary. The executive board ctuuista of 
the president of the school, ez officio chairman, and two memben 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the board of educ^ 
tion. At least two of the three members of the board must reside 
in the county where the institution is located. The appointed 
members of the board hold office four yean, and receive such com- 
pensation as the board of education determines, not to exceed fS 
for each day actually spent in the discharge of their duties, and not 
exceeding |125 in any one year, for each member. All expenses 
necessarily incurred by them in the discharge of their dntiee are 
paid by the state. (Law 1909, pp.97 ff, 101.) 

Theobjectof the school is to furnish all children who are debarred 
from the public schools by reason of deafness, dumbness, blindness, 
or feeble-mindednoBs with at least an ordinary public school edu- 
cadon in all the customary branches, and to train them into mastery 
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ti ouch tndes u will enable them to become indepeadeut and »elf- 
MMtaiDii^ cititeiu. 

All blind petBons between the agce of 6 and 21 Tean Tedding in 
tin state and not of nneound mind or dangerously diaeased in body, 
or of confirmed immorality, or incapacitated for useful inotniction 
by reaaon of phyacal dinbility, aie eligible for admiodon to the 
ibhool, and all pupils aie entitled to 10 yean of attendance. Upon 
9«cial petition approved by the president, by any pupil who baa 
completed the course of 10 yeaie, he may be allowed two additional 
Tean. Pupila may be expelled for sufficient cause. When there 
Is iDom nonresident blind perstms may be admitted to the school 
upon payment in advance of a year's cost of maintenance. 

In all cases where a peioon to be sent to the school is too poor to 
pay for necenuy clothing and tnmsportation the expenses are to 
be paid by the president of the school and chaiged agiunst the 
coonty of the blind person's residence. (R. C. 1907, |{ 1167, 

iteaff.) 

COMPULSORY bhucation. 

Evflry pmBt, guardian, or person having custody of any child 
who is too blind to be educated in the public schools must send the 
«ldld, il of lawful school age, to the institution for tlie blind for rix 
iwmthf of each school year fn the period of eight years, unless the 
<Uld Is (Mi^t in a private sduxd, at home, w In a nmilar institn- 
tlOB in anotlur state, in soch branches as are taught in the state 
inatitutioo, or unlen tl>e child be excused by the authcsidee on 
•ceonjit of physical at mental disability; provided that the child 
«nst be reqnbed to attend the private school or instituticai, as 
fcovlded tat ilbtm, not less than Ax months irf each year ttx oi^t 
-yean, at imtU he has arrived at the limit of the lawfnl echoed age. 
Hw scbocd district clerks of each county must annually report to 
th* county si^erintendent of schools the names, ages, and ad- 
diWMi, and the names of parents ami guardians, of every bliiul 
panoo between the ages of 6 and 21 yean reidding in the school 
district The county saperintendent must send a complete list of 
tiM names, ages, artd addresses of all such persons in their county 
toOwpnsidentoftheschoolfDrtheblind. {R. C. 1907, Hint ff.) 

NEBRASKA. 

BuaBKNCXs: 

Rtviied StabiUt of Ntbra^, 1913. 

Sfion Lawi, 1916. 

aovisoBT BOASn roK tbs bumd. 

ta 1915 an iqni"¥i^*^'>» ^ 12,000 was made as a nucleus of a 

timd for the relief of the blind. The superintendent of the school 

-for tbe blind, together with tlie executive board of the Nebraska 

Amodation of Workoa for the Blind, form an advisory board to 

carry out Ote purposes of this fund. 

The fund is to be used to minimize the evil of blindnese; to oA- 
l«ct, interpret, and pubUdi data relative to the cause, prevention, 
■ad con erf blindness, the means employed or advocated for ameli- 
■piBt^ig tho condition of the blind, and the number, location, char- 
acter, and condition of the blind of the state; to provide home 
ilWMliiimfiii Ihiililiiiil, to encourage home industry by asmsting the 
wet keis in obtaining supplieeand finding a market; to assist worthy 
■md competent persons in finding remunenttive employment suited 
to tlieir needs and capacities; and to assist worthy and talented 
'n pursuing studies more advanced and more technical than 
e offered at the slate school for the blind. 
Tlw term "blindness" is defined to include all defects of the 
«qan of vision which limit success and happin e ss. The torn 
"blind" includes all persons who need assistance and whose need 
lapiimarily due to such limitation , but in each case the relief granted 
!■ to be suited to the beneficiary's needs and to his willingness and 
Opacity to profit thereby. (Lqim 1315, p. 640.) 

SCHOOL rOR TSB BLtNO. 

Ae board of commlssionen of state Institutions has the ovosi^t 
and general control of the X^raekaSchool for the Blind. The pti> 



poee of the school is the physical, moral, and intellectual culture 
and training of the blind, to the end that they may be returned to 
society capable of beccming self-sustaining and useful citizens. All 
blind persona and those blind to such an extent that they can not 
Bcqt^ra an education in the common schools of the state, and who 
are of suitable age and capacity and of good moral character, art 
entitled to an education in the institution for the blind without 
charge. The parents or guardians must furnish suitable clotlung 
and traveling expenses and support the pupil during the summra 
vacation, but if they do not do so the county of his residence is 
charged with the expense of his clothing and transportation homo, 
and it must collect from the parent or guardian, if the peieou is a 
minor, or from himself if he is an adult. In all cases where the 
parent or guardian is unable to pay the necessary expenses and the 
pupil Is a pauper the county of his residence must pay. Personi 
not residents of the state may avail themselves of the bcm^ts of the 
school by complying witb the conditions of admission for cittzens of 
the state and paying in advance a sum fixed by the governing 
board. (R. 8. 1913, | 7157; Lmm 1915, p. 193.) 

OOMPCLSOBT BDnOATtOM, 

All persona between the ages of 7 and 18 years who by reason ol 
partial or total blindness are imable to obtain an educ^on In the 
public schools are required to attend the state school for the blind, 
unless they are being privately or otherwise educated. (R. 3. 1913, 

Each county superintendent of ccmmrai schools must report to 
the superintAudent of the state school for the blind the name, age, 
and address of every blind perscm and of every person blind to 
snch an extent as to be onable to acquire an edocation in the oran- 
mon sdtools who lesidea in his county. (A. 8. 1913, { 6897.) 



■ZIlfPTIOK 



THI BLINCI. 



Tbn blind are specially exempted from the laws applicable to 
tnunpa. {R.8.19lS,\886i.) 

PKBYBtmON or BUKDNBSS. 

It l> the duty of every physician in attendance upon any lying-in 
wmnan, either in has|ntal or the general practice, upon the delivery 
(rf any newly bom diild, to use In the eyes of the child one of the 
following i^eparatioDs: 
Nitrate of silver, 1 per cent to 4 per cent solution. 
Protafgol, 10 per cent to 40 per cent solution. 
Argyrol, 40 per cent to 60 per cent solution. 
No additional fee may be charged by any physician lot the ft<r- 
niahing or tiso of the preparations prescribed. A penalty is pro- 
vided for failure to carry out these requinmenls. (Lmn 1913, 
p.m.) 

NEVADA. 
Rbtbbbnob: 

Rnittd Lawt of Nevada, 1911. 



The superintendent of public instruction is authoriied to make 
arrangements with the directors of any institutions for the blind 
in the states of California or Utah for the adminion, support, edu- 
cation, and care of the blind of the state. 

Upon the application under oath of a parent, relative, guardian, 
or nearest friend of any blind resident of tho state, to the effect that 
by reason of blindness such person is disqualified from being tau^t 
by the ordinary process of instruction and education, and that they 
araunabletopayforhiasupport, education, and instruction in any 
of the institutions mentioned above, filed with the board of county 
commissioners of the proper county, if the board ia satiafied 
with the truth of the statements, it may make application to the 
superintendent of public instruction tor the purpose of having him 
usue a certificate to that effect, which certificate being produced ia 
the authority of the directoia of any of the prescribed inatitatioM 
f<v receiving the blind person. 
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All blind pusona that are not mentally or phyucally incapttci- 
tated to receive an education or instruction, that are free from oSen- 
■ivfl or contagious diaeases, and are unable to pay for tiudr 
•upport, education, and instruction in any of the institutiona 
specified, and whose parent, relative, guardian, or nearest friend 
is un&ble to pay, are entitled to the benefits of these provisions, and 
the county of the peraon'e residence must furnish the necessary 
expenses for carrying the person to the office of the superintendent 
of public instruction, who must make all ueceesaxy arrangements 
for carrying him to an institution at the expense of the state. All 
blind persona over 21 years of age seeking admission into the insti- 
tutions must be bona fide residents of the state for five yean pr^ 
viouB to the filing of their applications. (A. L. I91t, } 1701.) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

RotBINOIS: 

Public StatMia and Law* of New SampAke, 1901 . 
SuppUmtnt, ISIS. 
Sution Lau§, 19IS. 

CASE ANn SnUOATION OF THX BUND. 

upon recommendation of the state board of charitiee and correc- 
tion, the governor and council may furnish the support and educa- 
tion of any blind person at any school ox institution for the educa 
tion of the blind. The board may maintain a deecriptive roister 
ol the blind, showing their condition, cause of blindness, capacity 
tor education, and industrial training, and other data which the 
board thinks advisable. The board may act as a bureau of infor- 
mation and industrial aid for the blind, furnish materials and tools, 
assist blind persons engaged in home industries in marketing their 
products, assist the blind in finding ^nployment, develop home 
iudtistriee for them, ameliotate their condition by facilitating the 
drculation of books and by promoting visits among the aged and 
helpless blind in their homee, and use other methods that they 
think expedient. 

The board must not undertake permanently to support any blind 
person. In its discretion the board may contribute to the support 
of blind persons receiving instruction in indusbdal schools outside 
of the state. 

In 1915 the governor waa authorised to appoint a committee of 
three to investigate the need and advisability of establishing an 
industrial school for the blind. (P. 8. 1901, p. 173; Svpp. 1913, 
pp. 168, 160; Lavi$ 19IB, p. 160.) 

BXEMPnON OF THX BUHD. 

The blind are specially exempted from the laws applicable to 
tiampa. (P.^. 1901, p. 814.) 

KBUEF OF TBE NXEDX BLIND. 

Any person who by reasoo of loss of eyesight is unable to provide 
himself with the necessities of life, who has not sufficient meant 
of his own to maintain himself, and who, unleas relieved aa author- 
iied by these provisions, wotild become a public chaige, is con- 
ndered a needy blind person. 

In order to receive the relief specially provided, a needy blind 
person must have become blind while a resident of the state, and 
must have been a resident of the county for one year and of the state 
for five yean. At least 10 days before any action on a claim for relief 
such penon must file a duly verified statement of these facts with 
the county commissionen, and upon satisfactory evidence in 
writing of at least two reputable roddentB of the county that he is 
blind and has the residential qualifications to entitle tiim to relief, 
he is furnished aid in a sum not to exceed $160 per annimi. 

If the county commissionen in the examination of the qualifi- 
cations of any penon filing a claim for relief or of one who has been 
allowed relief determine upon the evidence of a registered physi- 
cian and surgeon that such person might have such disability 
tMoefited or nmoved by proper medical treatment or surgical opera- 



tion, and the person gives his written consent thereto, they may 
expend for such purpose all or any pwtion of the relief which they 
may award to such person for one year under the provlaiaM ol tlie 
law. This money must be paid to the person entitied ti>p«y for Ot* 
medical treatmentor surgical operation instead of being paid tothe 
person entitled to the relief. 

Ilie commissionen must make an ""Tmal ^ftin^w^^timi ^ to tiM 
qualifications of any one on the blind list and his disabilities and 
needs, and if they find that any penon is not qualified to dmr 
further relief, or that his disability has been removed in idWle or 
In part, they may modify or change the amount of relief or nmev* 
from the list any person found disqualified tor reliel. (£atM MS, 
p. 96.) 

FKEVENTION OF BLtHDKBSS. 

The state board of health may make rules and regnlatknis aiti 
publish information and instruction that it thinks expedient to 
prevent ophthalmia neonatorum in public hospitals or institntioiie 
in which midwifery is practiced and in connection with legsUy 
licensed midwives. The violation of such rules of the board of 
health constitutes a misdemeanor. 

If one or both eyes of an infant become inflamed, swollen, and 
ted and show an unusual discharge at any time within two weeks 
after its birth, it is the duty of the attending midwife, nurse, lel^ 
tive, or other attendant to report the fact in writing, within stx 
houn afterwards, to the bcerd of health of the city or town in whit^ 
the parents of the infant reside, except that if a legally qualified 
physician is in attendance, he must report within twenty-four boms. 
Upon receipt of such a report, it no pbysidan is in attendance, the 
baud of hMlth must at once direct the psnon in charge immedialeljr 
to place the infant in charge of a legally qualified phyaidBa, or, if 
tinable to pay for medical services, in charge of the city at town 
physician. The board of health of every dty at town must make 
weekly reports to the state board of health of all cases thus lepcsted 
to it, and the state board is authorised to adopt such rules, regula- 
tions, and ins&uctions as it may >hinlc necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the law. Any person violating these pnndsiaoa im 
guilty of a misdemeantff, and subject to a fine of not over $26 Idr 
each o&enee. (Xoim 1911, p. itS; Laiet 1915, p. 87.) 

NEW JERSEY. 
Bbfesbnobs: 

Compiled SttOMa of Nev Jemy, 1910. 
Smim Law, 1911, 191t, 191S, 1919. 

OOmflSSION FOB TBI BLIND. 

A commission for the amelioration of the condition of the bUndr 
composed of five dtiiens of the state, at least one of whom must 
be a blind person, is appointed by the governor. The memben <rf 
the commission serve for three yean and receive no ^ary, but 
have their expensee paid. Their duty is to piovide all feaable 
means for amelionting the condition ti the blind and to lepoA 
means for prevention of blindness to the govataai. They mein* 
tain a register of all the blind in the state, and physidaas are 
required to report to them every person suffering from defective 
vision who may become permanently blind. The oomndHon is 
authorized to make inquiries cmceming the causes of bBndnsK, to 
learn what proportion of the causes of bfiodneas of inhabitants of 
the state are preventable, and to coopente with the state board cf 
health and any other board, body, or official of the state which may 
be interested, in adopting and enforcing proper preventive meae- 
uree. The comminion may expend during each fiscal year sncb 
sum as la annually appropriated for that purpeae, for the practical 
encouragement, by loans of capital, of stock in trade, or of tools and 
apparatus, of blind persons desirous of earning a living by any form 
of businees or productive activity. Loans when repaid are to form 
a part of the fund te be kept by the commissian to be used for such 
purposes. (Lava 1911, pp. 114 ffi C. S. 1910, pp. I90Sff; Law 191$, 
PP- 4t. 46.) 
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THS BLIND. 



All applicationa for the admunon of blind penoni of the state 
In any inatitution for the blind must be approved by Hm medical 
director or niperintendent of the inatitution, and must be filed in 
the office of the commisrioner of chaiitiea and' carectiona, and 
admiaaion to these institutions is upon the certificate <rf the coia- 
misonei, who must afterwards investigate the financial condition 
of the peraon making the application to ascertain whether it ia 
poarible tor him to pay in whole oi in part for the maintenance of 
the blind penon. 

Indigent blind or partially blind peraons of suitable age and 
OqMcity fwr instruction may on order by the governor receive 
instruction and care in eome suitable and convenient institution. 
Tbe regular term of iiutructioa is three years, but upon application 
cl the pupil endorsed by the principal of the institution the gov- 
antor may extend the term to not more than eight years, aikd upon 
further application the govenior may again extend the term to any 
BOmber d years. 

An amnial sum not exceeding $300 is allowed for each benefidaiy, 
with an additional allowance d not m«e than $30 for clothing, if 
tba reamiKwa of the pupil or ot his parents or guardians are insuffi- 
ciant to defray the expenses. Whenever it appears necesnry for 
hospital caie, inatructian, and support of blind babiee and young 
diildren too frail or backward to enter other imtitutioiis for the 
blind, they must be sent to some suitable and convenient institu- 
tion in the state having spedal care of blind babiee and children 
iriMie such hospital care, instruction, and support can be provided. 
In all such cases, howeves, the rate to be paid by the state may not 
exceed $460 a year, including clothing and the necessary transpor- 
tation to and from their home. An annual amotmt not exceeding 
9400, including clothing, is allowed for the support and instruction 
of any blind child who ia placed in any institution outside the state. 
Vbanever he is satisfied that an applicant or his parents or guardians 
m able to pay part of the expense of instruction, bat not able to 
defray the whole expense, the governor may cause to be paid stidi 
propcotion of the expense as seenu proper. If a blind person entitled 
to the benefits menlioiied becomes a legal charge upon the overseers 
ol tbe poor of any township, they must immediately make applica- 
tion to the governor in his behalf, and if fae is placed in an institu- 
Hcm for instruction the expense of conveying him to and from the 
institution and of supplying him with suitable clothing must be 
defrayed by the townahip. (C. S. 1910, pp. 457, iSMff; Laum 191S, 
pJSSIrLavlSie, p. «79.) 

BUKD STUDBNTa IN OBHBBAL IKntTUTIONB. 

A blind dtiten of the atate, upon satisfying the commisnoner of 
education that he is qualified , may receive assistance from the state 
to attend any college, university, or technical or profeadonal school 
in Mew lecsey authoiixed to grant degrees, other than an institution 
lor the regular instruction of the blind. Tbe commisaioneT may 
ifithdraw the assistance at any time that reports from the institution 
indicate that the student is not making satirfactory progress. A 
■um c4 not more than $200 per year for the foe charged by the 
institution, and $300 per year to hire a reader, is allowed to such a 
pcfBDu provided he is financially un^le to defray the expense or 
•oy part ot it. (laui 191t, pp. 685 ff.) 

SPBCUL CLABSBS FOB THB BLIND. 

In each school disbrict where there are ten or more blind or deaf 
children who are not cared for or who con not be cared for in an in- 
atitution a special class or classes must be organized by the beard of 
education for their instruction, no class to contain over fifteen pupila. 
(£awe 1911. p. SIS.) 



PKEVEMTIOM OP BUNDNBSS. 

If one ot both eyes of an infant become inflamed, swollen, or red- 
dened or show any unnatural discharge at any time within two 
weeks after its birth, and no physician is in attendance, it ia the 
duty of the person having charge of the infant to report the matter 
to the local board of health, which must direct such person imme- 
diately to place it in charge of a physician, or ot the phystcian of the 
city, township, ot other municipality if unable to pay for medical 
services. Penalties are provided for the failure of tbe proper pec- 
Bons to make such a report. The state board of health must fumidi 
free of cost to phyaiciana and midwives registered under the laws 
of the state such prophylactic remediee as it may think beet for tbe 
prevention of ophthalmia neonatorum, together with the instruc- 
tions necessary for their proper administration. {C. 8. 1910, p. 
nSS: Law* 191/, p. 146.) 

NEW MEXICO. 

RiTBBENCBS: 

JVcu Mtxim Suuutet, 1915. 
Stmon Lam, 1907, 1916. 

BCHOOL FOR TDB BLIND. 

The management and control of the New Mexico Institute for the 
Blindisveatedinaboardoffivetrusteesnominatedby the governor 
and confirmed by the senate, at least one of whom must be a red- 
dent ot Alamogordo and not more than three of wh<xn may belong 
to the same political party at the time ot their appointment. The 
members serve for terms of four yean. The governor is ex cffido 
a member of the board, but has not the right to vote, nor is he 
eUgible to hold office on the board. {Stat. 1915. %\ 5109, Snt; p. 89.) 

Tbe institute for the blind ia intended for the proper instructian 
of the blind youth of the state.' (Stat. 1915, { 5105.) 



COUFULSOBT I 

Every parent or gturdian having control or cuatody of any child 
between the agea ot 5 and 21 years who ia too blind to be educated 
in the public schoola must send the child to the school for the blind 
dming each school year for a period of seven years, unlesahe in being 
tau^t such branches as are taught in the state school at home or in 
asimilarinstitution.orunlesBhebeeufreringtrMn some phymcalor 
mental incapacity sufficient to incapacitate him from attending 
school. Theboardmayprovidefor the admission ot any blind child 
under the age of 5 years. The superintendent of the school f umidiea 
the traveling expenses in all cases where the parents are unable to fur> 
niah the same. It is the duty of the county school superintendents 
to furnish twice a year a liat ot all auch children in their respective 
countiea to the superintendent ot the state school, who must com- 
municate to their parents or guardians the provisions of the law. 
A penalty is imposed for failure to cconply with these requirements. 
(Lawt 1915, A. 3S.) 

EXBHrnoN or thi bund. 

The commiasioneis of any community ditch may, if they think it 
proper, allow blind men or their widows to irrigate tree ot charge 
any portion of their land not to exceed three acres. Such a penoD 
must have an interest and water right in the ditch. (Slat. 1916, 
(5770.) 

' Under the law as it existed before the enactment of the Statutes 
of 1916, all blind persons of the state between the ages of & and 21 
years, whose parents were unable to pay, weie upon application to 
the board of trustees entitled to free care, support, and instruction 
at the institution. If the pupil or hia parenta or guardian were poe- 
seaeed ot property or sufficient meana to pay the reasonable costs 
and charges incurred, they were required to make such pavmentt. 
iLa\ci 1907, p. 5.) These provisions were omitted from the Statutes 
of 1915: there is, however, reason to believe that the omisdon was 
through inadvertence and that the law should be regarded as still 
in force. 
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NEW YORK. 
RirKBENGaa: 

ContolidaUd Lain of New Yhrh, 1909, 1910. 
Saturn Lama, 1911, 191i, 191S, 1915. 

COUHISeiON FOR TBE BLIND. 

The New York atate commuwion for the blind consbta of five per- 
aoDa appointed by the governor for terma of five ycara. The mem- 
bers of the commiaaiDii receive no compenaation for their Bervicoa, 
but their traveling and other necesairy expenses are paid by the 
state. They maintain a deecriptive Tcgistcr of the blind in the 
state, and must maintain or cause to be maintained one or mere 
bureaus of information and industrial aid, the object of which is to 
^d the blind in finding employment, to teach them trades and occu- 
pations which may be followed in their homes, and to aaist them In 
whatever manner may seem advisable to the commisaion in dispos- 
ing of the products of their home industry. The commisdon may 
establish one or more schools for industrial training and workshops 
for the empbyment of suitable blind persons, and is empowered to 
«quip and p'^jntoi" the sune, to pay to employees suitable wages, 
and to devise means for the sale and distribution of the products. 
It may also pay, during their training, for the tuition, temporary 
lodging, and support of pupils and workmen received at any indus- 
taial school or workshop established by it or other establiahmente 
in which the blind are now or may hereafter be received and in- 
Btructed, when in its judgment the efficiency of the blind persons 
will be promoted. 

The commission may also aid indivldtia] blind persona to become 
■elf-oupporting by furnishing materials or machinery to them; but 
the making of gifts by the commission is not autlxnised. It may 
unelioiate the condition of the blind by promoting vidta among 
them and teaching them in their homes. It must make inqulriea 
concerning the cause of blindness and take such steps toward pre- 
Tsmtaon as may seem wise. 

The commission may arrange for the examination of the eyes of 
Individual blind or partially blind persons, and may obtain and pay 
for medical and surgical treatment of such persons whenever in tbe 
Judgment of the commission the eyes of such penons may thus be 
benefited. (Lawt 191S. pp. STCff; Lain* 1915, pp. Itt9ff.) 

SCHOOL rOK THI BLIND. 

Allpersonsof suitable age who have been residentin the state for 
one year preceding the application, or, if a minor, whoee parents, 
(v,iianorphan,wboseneareBt friend, has been residentin thestate 
for one year immediately preceding the application, are eligible 
to appoinbnent as state pupils to the institution tor the blind in 
New York City or in Batavis. Beaidenta of the counties of New 
York, Kings, Queens, StiBoIk, Nasnu, Richmond, Westchester, 
Putnam, and Rockland are sent to the institution in the city of New 
York. Those who raside elsewhere in the state are sent to the 
school at Batavia. Blind peraoos sent to the institution in New 
York City are appointed by the commissioner of education, and in 
those cases in which, in his opinion, the parents or guardians of the 
applicants are able to bear a portion of the expense of educating and 
clothing the pupils he may impose conditions according to which 
some proportionate share must be paid by them. (C, L. 1910, Vol, 
VIII, pp. t06 ff.) 

Blind babies and children, not residing in the city of New York, 
of the age of 12 years and under, poeseeaing qualifications which 
except for their age would entitle them to appointment to the blind 
institution and requiring kindergarten training and instruction, are 
eligible to appointment as state pupils in one of the homes main- 
tained by the International Sunshine Society, Brooklyn Home for 
Blind, Crippled, and Defective Children, and the Catholic Insti- 
tute for the Blind. The term of kindergarten training and in- 
struction for babies and children of the age of 12 years and under re- 
ceived into any such institution is at the discretion of the commis- 
aionei of education, and is paid for at the rate of |1 per day. The 



regular term of instruction at the blind institution is five years, but 
the commissioner of education may extend the term of any pupil 
tor a term not exceeding three years. He may continue pupita 
as state pupils for an additional period of three ye«iB for the pur- 
pose of pursuing a course of study in the higher branchee of learning. 
The number of pupils continued in such course may not exceed 
thirty in any one institution, and the pupils must be recommended 
by the trustees of the institution before such extension of time is 
granted. (louii I9lt, pp. 97 ff. AOS.) 

The BupervisoTs of any county from which state pupils are re- 
ceived in the New York institution for the blind , whose parents or 
guardians are unable to furnish them with suitable clothing, an 
authorized to appropriate 930 yearly for each such pupil and to pay 
the sum to the institution to be applied by it to fumidiing the 
pupil suitable clothing. The supervisors of any county other than 
New York, Kings, Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk from whose paupes 
institutionB pupils are sent to the institution for the blind must pay 
toward the expense of educating and clothing such pupils a sum 
equal to that which the county would have to pay to support the 
pupils as paupers at home. The supervisors ot officers correspond- 
ing to them of the counties of New York, Kings, Queens, Nassan, 
and Suffolk are directed to pay $60 instead of the 930 previoudy 
mentioned. (C. L. 1910, Vol. VIII, pp.SOSff.) 

A board t& nine trustees, appointed by the govcnior with the 
consent of the senate for terms of bx years,' have charge of tb« New 
York State School tor the Blind. Two of the tmstees must be leri- 
dents of Genesee County and a majwity must reside within 60 
miles of the school. The trustees serve without mrnpoMitinn 
other than their tiaveling expenses. The primary object of the 
school is to furnish the blind children of the state with the best 
known facilities fw acquiring a thcHough education , and train th«m 
in some usdul profeoion or manual art by means of which they may 
be enabled to contribute to their own support after leaving the 
school; but it may likewise, througb its industrial department, 
provide such of than with appropriate anployment and boatding 
accommodations as find themselves uni^le, ator completiiig thdi 
course of instruction and training, to procure these elsewhere for 
themselves. All blind persons of suitable age and txprnatg foe 
instruction, who are legal residents of the state, are entitled to the 
privileges of the New York State School for the Blind without 
charge, and for such a period of time in each individual case as 
may be thought expedient by the board of trustees. Applicatiooa 
for admjsnon into the school must be made to the board irf trustees 
in such manner as they may direct, but they must require the appli- 
cation to be accompanied by a certificate bom a local authority that 
the applicant is a l^al rerident of the town, county, and state 
claimed as tiis residence. Blind persons from without the state 
may be received into the school upon payment of an adequate suxb 
fixed by the trustees for their boarding and instruction, but such 
an applicant may in no case exclude those from the state. The 
cost of clothing and tiaveling expenses are to be home by the par^ 
ents, guardians, or friends of the pupils, but if they neglect to 
providefotthem, the trustees must do so Bikd charge the same to the 
county to which the pupil belongs. The annual amount of such 
expenditurea on account of any one pupil may not exceed tOO. 
The county must collect such accounts trom the parents w estatee 
of the pupils who have the ability to pay. (C. i. 1910, Vol. VIII, 
pp. tuff.) 



J .__ . . _ I Irom nine to 

seven and their terms from six to five yean in 1908 in accordance 
with a law passed in 1908. (Latcs 1908, p. ItSt.) This latter law 
was, howevtf, expressly repealed in 1909 by tike State Charitiee Law, 
which provided that boards of managefs A Institations reporting to 
tike fiscal supervisor of state charities ^lould cnuMiae aeven mem- 
bos appointed for terms of aeven yean each. ^Vhile no eip r e a s 
statutory provision has been found requiring the New York State 
School for the Blind to reptwt to the fiscal supervisor, apparently it 
does actually do so, and the board of trustees appean m fact to be 
composed <x seven members appointed lot temu of aeven yean. 
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Inatitutiona for the blind are mibject to visitaticai and inapectioa 
by the atate boud of chuitiee. (C. L. 190S, Vol. V, p. SSS9.) 

COHPUUOKT SSUCATIOH. 

The Uw relfttang to Uie compulaoiy education of children appliea 
to blind children, except thoae that receive appointmenta to 
qtecial schools for the blind. (Loui 1911, p. 1911.) 

BLIND BTUDBNT8 114 OE.VBHAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Whenever a blind person who ia a citizen of the state and a pupil 
in actual attendance at a coU^e, univentty, or technical or pro- 
feaaional school in the state authorised by law to grant degrew, 
otha than an inetitution established for the regular instruction ol 
the blind, ia designated by the tniBteee as a fit peraou to receive 
•u<^ aid, there must be paid by the state for the use of the pupil 
$900 per year with which to employ persons to read to him. (Latei 
i9l3, p. 3tl.) 

BXLltf or TBE NBBDV BUND, 

Upon the completion of their course of training in the industrial 
department of the New York State School for the Blind the trustees 
may fumidi to such worthy poor pupils as may need it an outfit of 
machinery and tools for commencing business, at a coat not exceed- 
ing S7B each, and chaige the same to the proper county. (C, L. 
1»10, FoJ. VIII, p. 118.) 

The commissioner of public charities of New York City is author- 
ised to insert in his annual estimate of expenditure An item of 
gxpenditure tor the relief of the poor adult blind not to exceed 
$160,000. The commissioner must distribute the sum so appropri- 
ated each year in uniform sums not to exceed SXOO to each person, to 
such adult blind persons not inmates of any of the public or private 
fnititutioiu in New York City who are in need of relief and who 
are citisens of the United States, and have been reeidents of the 
city continuously for two years previous to the dato of application 
for relief. (Latoi 191S, p. US.) 

In any city of the first class having a population of over 1,000,000 
inhabitants, the mayor may issue a Ucense to any adult blind 
pcnon for the vending of goods or newspapers, or the playing of 
mnalcal instnimenta, on sudi public thorou^ifaies and in such 
places aa the license may designate and upon conditions prescribed 
by it. Such a license ia isued for one year without charge, and 
only to a penon who is a citizen of the United States and has resided 
for three years consecutively in the city. (C. L. 1909, Vol. II, p. 
if77.) 

FBIVINTION or BUN0NB8S. 

AJiy midwife, nurse, or other person having the care of an infant 
within the age of two weeks who neglecta or omits to report imme- 
diately to the health officer or a legally qualified practitioner of 
medicine of the city, town, or place where the child is being cared 
for, the fact that one or both eyes of such infant are inflamed or 
reddened whenever such is the case, or who applies any remedy 
tbeielcv without the advice or except by the direction of mith 
officer or physician is guilty of a misdemeanor. (C. L. 1909, Vol. 

IV, p. tsas.) 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Bbfibkncbs: 

PelVi RnUal. 1908. 

Ortgoni'i Suppkmmt to Ptll'i Revital, 1913. 

Ortgoqi'* RnTital Bitimial, 191S. 

INTBBT10ATI0N Or BUN ON BBS. 

The board of public charities, consisting of five electoia elected 
by tbe general assembly and holding ofhce for two years, are charged 
iritb the duty of inveetlgating the causes of "detect or loss of the 
Mveral senaee," and thus being able to give data te the general 
■sBcmbly to guide them in legislation and "to contribute to en- 
lighten public opinion." The members of the board receive no 
compensation other than their expenses. 
7909'— 17 20 



The board of commiaaionerB of each county must annually report 
to the board of public charities the number of blind of their county 
not in a hospital or school and such other information as may be 
desirable to get a complete view of the number and condition of this 
class of persons in the state. The hoard of charities must prepare 
and furnish te the commisaioners of each county carefully arranged 
circulars indicating the information desired. The board of com- 
misdoners in aid of this purpose may require the juaticee of the 
peace of each tewnsliip to prepare and furnish them with the in- 
formation called for. (P. R. 1908, H39ie, 3921.) 



The State School fortheBlindand the Deaf is under theman^e- 
ment of a board of eleven directors appointed by the governor with 
the consent of the senate lor terms of six yean. The members of 
the board receive no compensation other than traveling expenses. 
Upon application at the commencement of the school year the 
board receives in the institution for the purpose of education, in 
the white department, all white blind children, and in the depart- 
ment for the colored all colored deaf-mutes and blind children, 
reaidents of the state, not of confirmed immoral character, or 
imbecile, or unsound in mind, or incapacitated by phyncal in- 
firmitiee for useful instruction, who are between the ages of 7 and 
21 years. When there ia room the board may admit as pupils, 
upon such terms aa they think proper, peraons of like infiniuty 
from any other state. (P. R. 1008, ii4IS7ff.) 

When it appears te the satisfaction of the governor, upon affidavit 
of two respectable citizens, that the parents of any blind child are 
unable te provide for the child's clothing and expenses to and 
from the institution, the governor must order the amount to be paid 
by the state. Such sums are chargeable to the county from which 
the child come. The amount charged may not exceed 125 per year 
for any pupil in addition to such amount as is required te defray 
all necessary traveling expenses of the pupil. (Supp. 1913, Mt99.) 






■ CUBABLB I 



The directors of the institution for the blind at Raleigh must set 
apart two rooms, one for males and one for females, tor the use of the 
curable blind who, by reason of poverty, are unable to pay for treat- 
ment, and the directors must admit into the institution, from time 
te time, such of the blind of the state as they think curable. 
[P.R.l908,\il9i.) 

COMFUIfORT EDUCATION. 

Every blind child of sound mind and body must attend theState 
School tor the Blind and the Deaf at Raleigh, or some similar school, 
for nine months each year, between the ages of 7 and 17 years. 
Parents, guardians, or custodians of any blind child between the 
ages specified who fail to send the child to some school for the in- 
struction of the blind for at least eight aeoions of nine months each, 
are guilty of a misdemeanor; but this law is not enforceable against 
the parents, guardians, or custodians until the authorities of some 
school for the blind serve written notice on them directing that the 
child be sent to the school of which they have charge. The author- 
ities of the state school tor the blind are not compelled te retain in 
their custody or under instruction any incorrigible person, or pa^ 
eon of confirmed immoral habits. The term " blind child " ia (xm.- 
strued as meaning any child whose sight ia so defective aa to make 
it impracticable to obtain on education in schools for the seeing. 
The scliool census taker must report each blind child in his district 
to the county superintendent of education, who must send such 
repwts te the principal of tho State School for the Blind and the 
Deaf. (P. R, 1908, mi30a,S836d.) 

PKEVKHTION or BUHDNBSS. 

It is unlawful for any one practicing midwifery for a fee U bdl 
"to wash or have washed, immediately upon its birth, the eyes of 
the newly bom babo with a proper antiseptic solution, such as a 
solution made of fifteen part^ of boric acid to ei^ty-five parta of 
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pure water." A penalty of *. fine of not leas than $5 or more tliui 
110 iB imposed for violation of this law. 

Phyeiciana must instill or have instilled, immediately upon its 
birth, in the eyes of a new-bom babe a suitable amount of 1 per 
cent solution of nitrate of silver. 

If any midwife, nuree, or peieon acting aa niuae, having cbaige 
of on infant, notices that one or both eyes of the infant are inflamed 
or reddened at any time within two weeks after its biith, she must 
report the tact in writing within six houn to the health ofBcer or 
some qualified medical practitioner of the city or town in which 
the parents of the infant reside. 

Any person violating these provisions is guilty of a misdemeanor 
and subject to a fine of not less than 95 nor more than flO. {Supp. 
191S, iS44Sa: Rtvisal Bienniai 1915, 1 44S3a.) 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Rbfebbncb: 

Compiltd Lawt of North Daiota, 1313. 

BCBOOL K1& THB BUND. 

The general maoagement and control of the North Dakota Blind 
Asylum is vested in the board of control of state institutions. The 
board makes all rules and regulations governing the school and pro- 
vides employment and instruction for its inmates. (C L. ISIS, \\ 
t4Sff,1699ff.) 



The state board of control may contract with any suitable insti- 
tution for the care, maintenance, instruction, and transportation 
expenses of blind children under school age, where by reason of 
lack of means their parents are unable properly to care tor, main- 
tain, and instruct them until they reach school age. (C L. 191S, 

\\ 1707, 1708.) 

COHFULSOBT EnUCATlON. 

Every parent, guardian, or other person having charge or control 
of any blind person between the ^es of 7 and 21 years must send 
him to the state school for the blind for the entire school year, 
unless excused by the superintendent of the school. The board of 
education of the city or village or school board of the district may 
excuse the person having control of such blind person from this 
duty, when he can satisfactorily show that the person is being 
taught in another institution approved by the county school super- 
intendent, or that such person is actually necessary to the support 
ofthefamily, or that be hag already acquired the branches of learn- 
ing taught in the public schools, or that he is physically or men- 
tally incapabis of attending school. Failure to comply with these 
provisions constitutes a miademeanor. (C. L. 191S, ii I34t ff.) 

In connection with the school census an enumeration is made of 
the names, agee, and addresses of all blind persons between the ages 
of 5 and 25 years, a copy of which is sent to the superintendent of 
the school for the blind. {C. L. 1913. % 1195.) 
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Any physician, midwife, or person who is engaged as a profes- 
sional attendant upon a newly bom child must report within 36 
hours after its birth to the local health officer on a blank supplied 
by the state board of health, which contains the question "Were 
precautions taken against ophthalmia neonatorum?" The failure 
to auswer this question renders all fees or charges tor professional 
services tmlawful. 

All physicians or midwives in profesaional attendance upon a 
Idrth must always carefully examine the eyes of the Infant, and if 
there is the least reason for suspecting a disease of the eyes they 
must apply such prophylactic treatment as may be recognized as 
efficient in medical science. 

H one or both eyes of an infant become inflamed, swollen, or 
reddened, or show any unnatural discharge or secretion, at any 
time within two weeks after its birth and no legally qualified physi- 
cian is in attendance, the parents or other person caring for the 
infant must report such fact in writing within six hours after its dis- 



covery to the local health officer. Upon receipt of this report tbs 
officer must direct the parents to place the infant in charge of > 
legally qualified physician, or, if unable to pay for medical swices, 
in charge of the city or township physician. A penalty of a fine 
of not less than $10 or more than $50 is imposed for failure to com- 
ply with these requirements. (C.L. 1913, ii3168ff.) 

OHIO. 

RZFERSNCKS; 

CUneral Code of Ohio. 1910. 

Seinon Laici, 1913, 1914, 191S. 

COMHISBION FOB THB BUKD. 

The Ohio commission for the blind consists of six members, ons 
of whom is the superintendent of the state school for the blind, and 
five of whom are appointed by the governor for terms of five yean. 
The members servo without compensation, but have their expenses 
paid. The commission acts as a bureau of information and indus- 
trial aid, ft(wifftii"g the blind to find employment, teaching then 
industries which may be followed in their homes, and seeking the 
general amelioration of their condition; maintains a complete 
n^ister of the blind in the state, with particulats as to each case; 
may establish and maintain schools for industrial training, and woA- 
shops for the employment of blind persons; may pay wages and 
devise means for the sale ot their products; may provide or pay tot 
the temp<M-ary lodging or support of pupils or workmen during their 
training; may cooperate with the state board of health to prevent 
blindness; and reports annually to the governor and legislature. 
G. C.1910, ii 1360 ff.) 

SCHOOL FOB THB BUND. 

The State School for the Blind, as well as all the other penal, 

correctional, and benevolent institutions of the state, is governed 

by the Ohio board of administration, which ia compoeed of four 

persons appointed by the governor with the consent of the senate, 

not more than two of whom may belong to the same political 

party. The members serve for tour years, and each receives a 

salary of |5,000 a year, as well as expenses. Blind and purblind 

residents ot the state over S years of age, or in exceptional cssea 

over 6 years of age, judged to be of suitable mental capacity to 

receive the instructioa provided, may be admitted to the school. 

I^lpile admitted under 14 years of age may remain until the sge 

of 21 ; if over 14 and under 21 years of age, they may remain seven 

I years. Subject to the approval of the board at administnlion 

j the superintendent may permit former pupils to return to the 

institution tor a period not exceeding one year to review or perfect 

I their studies, but not at an age beyond the oldest period provided 

above. Nonresidents may be admitted as pupils, if there is accom- 

I modation for them, upon payment of the sums determined by the 

I board of administiation. The board may expend not more than 

' $600 a year for the purchase of books, maps, and other educational 

appliances from the American Printing House for the Blind for the 

use of the institution and gratuitous distribution among the indigent 

blind of the state, if the purchase can be made at prices not exceed- 

' ing the coat of their production.' 

I Deaf and blind persons are admitted to the state school tor the 
1 deaf, or the board of administration may provide for the education 
of a deaf and blind child at its home. (Law» 1911, pp. Sllff:G. C. 
I 1910, a 1884 ff, 1874.) 

I ■ The General Code of 1910 contains the following proviaions 
although senate bill Mo. 509, section 7, of the laws ot 1908 provided 
that they should be repealed and the industrial department of the 
school discontinued as soon aa the schools and workshops to be 
established by the commission tor the blind were in succeriul 
operation: 

Persons over 21 yeaie of age are received for one year tor the 
puipose of learning a bade taught in the mechanical department 
Thev may also receive instruction in one or more studia if this can 
be clone without interfering with the purpose for which they wa« 
admitted. In addition to the one year specified females over 21 
years of age are allowed to remain three years mora if thor capad^ 
renders it advisable. 
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CINSna OF TBI BLIND. 

In counectioD with the Bchool censtu there is an annual enumer- 
ation of blind children between the ages of S and 21 yean. Quad- 
rennially, at the time of taJdng a list of property for taxation, an 
anumention is made by each aaeeeeor of all blind penona in bis 
township or precinct and tha returns are filed with the county 
auditor. (0. C. 1910, |f MfiO, 7755.) 

BLIND BTUDEHTS IN OKNERAL IHarmTTIOHS. 

Ills superintendent of the state school for the blind may, with 
the approval of the board of administration, provide tor the further 
education of any pupils capable of receiving sufficient benefit there- 
by, by appointing readers for them while in attendance as regular 
etudenta in any coU^e, university, technical school, or professional 
■dwol in the state authorized to grant d^rece. (Lau>tl91S, p. 474.) 

COHPtltAORI BDDOATION. 

Education ie compulsory for persons entitled to enter either the 
state school for the blind or the state school for the deaf, and the 
truancy laws in general apply to them. (0. C. 1910, 1 7778.) 



Blind persons over the age of 4 years may be educated in day 
ecbools established by the superintendent ol public instruction on 
application by the board of education of a school district, provided 
that the average attendance is not lees than three, and the state pays 
$200 for each blind pupil given instruction in such schools for nine 
months in the school year and a proportionate amount for each blind 
pupil given instruction for a part of the school year lees than nine 
months. After the establishment of such a school by any school 
district persons of sound mind who by reseon of defective vision 
can not profitably be educated in the public schools, as other chil- 
dren, may be compelled to attend one of them or a state institu- 
tion. An inspector, appointed by the stato school commission^', 
inspects each school twice a year and reports to the commissioner 
■a to the method of instruction, the condition of the schools, and 
such other matteia as may be of int«reet in the educatioo of the 
pupilv. ILntri 191.1, p. ni.) 



Any person of either sex who, by reason of loss of sight, is unable 
to provide himself with the necesntieeoflife. who has not sufficient 
means of his own to maintain himself, and who, unless relieved as 
authorized by these provisions, would become a charge upon the 
public or upon those not required by law to support him, is considered 
a needy blind person. In order to receive any benefit under theee 
provisions a needy blind person must have become blind while a 
rendeut of the state and must have been a resident of the county 
for one year. At leant ten days prior to action on any claim for 
relief the person claiming must file with the board of county com- 
misEooners a duly verified statement of the tacts bringiiig hint 
within these provisions. The board must be satisfied from the 
evidence of at least two reputable residents of the county, one of 
whom must be a registered phyncian, that they know the applicant 
to be blind and that he has the residential qualifications to entitle 
him to the relief asked. When so satisfied, the board must iaue 
an order for relief in such sum as the board finds needed, not to 
exceed (150 a year, to be paid quarterly from the funds provided, 
on the warrant of the county auditor, and such relief is to be in 
place of all other relief of a public nature. If the board of county 
commissioners, in the examination of the qualiUcatioiie of any per- 
mm who has filed a claim for relief, or who has been allowed relief 
by the board, determinee upon the evidence of a registered physi- 
cUn and surgeon that the person might have the disability bene- 
fited or removed by proper surgical operation or medical treatment, 
and the person entitled to such relief filee his consent in writing, 
th« board may spend for the purpoee all or any portion of the relief 



which they award to such person for one year. The board must 
annually make examination as to the qualifications of any one on 
the blind list, and increase or decrease the amount within the 
limits prescribed. If not satisfied that the person on the list is 
qualified to draw his money, the board must remove the person 
from the list and notify the auditor of such action. The board may 
make alterations in the sums paid for blind relief, as specified above, 
at any time during the year.' (Q. C. 1910. H 1965 ff; Lawt 191S, 
p. 60.) 



Any inflammation, swelling, or rednen in either one or both eyes 
of an infant, either apart from or together with any unnatural dis- 
charge from the eye or eyes of such infant, occurring any time within 
two weeks after its birth, is known for the purposes of the law as 
"inflammation of the eyes of the new bom." 

It is the duty of any physician, smgerai, obstetrician, midwife, 
nurse, maternity home or hospital of any nature, parent, or any 
other person attendant on or assisting in any way any infant or the 
mother at childbirth, noticing at any time within two weeks after 
its birth the above defined condition to exist, to report such fact 
within six hours thereafter to the local health officer of the district 
in which the mother may reside. For such service any such person 
receives a fee of SO cents from the state. It is the duty of the local 
health officer to investigate all cases filed with him and all cases that 
are called to bis attention, and to report tbem and the result of bii 
investigations as the state board of health may direct. 

It is the duty of the state board of health to promulgate such 
rulee and regulations as may be necessary for tho tuither and proper 
guidance of local health officers; to provide for the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of a scientific prophylactic for inflammation of the eyei 
of the new bom, together with proper directions for ita use, to all 
physicians and midwivee who may be engaged in obstetrics at child- 
birth ; to provide, if necessary, daily inspection and prompt and 
gratuitous treatment to any infant whoso eyes are infected with 
inflammation; to publish further advice and information concern- 
ing the dangers of inflammation of tho eyee of the new bom and 
the necessity for its prompt and eRective treatment, and to fur- 
nish copies of this law to all physicionB and midwivcs; and to keep 
a proper record of all such cases, and to constitute such records a 
part of its annual report to the governor. 

It is the duty of the phsrsicioiifl, midwives, or other persons 
attendiint upon a cose uf childbirth in a maternity home or hospital 
(or any case in care of a midwife) to use such prophylactic as the 
board may prescribe for such cases immediately after tho birth. 

The failure to comply with theee requirements constitutes a 
misdemeanor, and for the first offense a fine in the sum of not Ism 
than t50 nor more than 1100 is imposed, and for each second ta 
subsequent oflense of not lees than (100 nor more than 1300. All 
fineeand penalties received under this taw constitute a special fund 
for the uses and purposes of the law. (Lawt 1915, pp. 3H f.) 

OKLAHOMA. 
Refexencbs; 

Btvited Lawt of Oklahoma, 1910. 
Settion Lam, 1911, 1913. 

SCHOOL FOR THB BLIND. 

The Oklahoma School for the Blind is under the direction and 
control of the state board of education. Tho purpose of the school 
is to provide academic, musical, and industrial education suitable 
for persona deprived of sight. All reeidents of the state between 
the agee of 6 and 21 years whose vision is so defective as to prevent 
their attending the public schools, and of such mental, physical, 
and moral character as to enable them to pursue the course of study 



' A law superseding these provisions and eatablirfiing a central 
board through which the pensions for the needy blind were to be 
paid was paWd in 1913, but was declared unconstituticmal, and 
the provisions summarized above are the ones in force. 
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taught in the school, are eligible for admiaaion. Peraons may be 
continued in the school after passing the age of 21 yean, and penonB 
under 6 and over 21 yeora may be admitted at the diocretion of 
the mperintendent and hKulty, (Law* 191S, p. 72.) 

SCHOOL rOR THB COLORED BUND. 

The school for the colored blind is also under the direction and 
control of the state board of education. The purpose of the school 
is to care tor, teach, and train the colored blind in tlie rudiments 
ot English as in gradod schoob, and the practical and primary 
industries, such as may fit them for useful citizenship and make 
tbem self-helpful and self-reliant. (R. L. 1910, If 7014 ff: Lawi 
1911, p. Itl.) 

OREGON. 

Rktbsbncbb; 

£onf I Ongon Latci, 1910. 
Sftioa Lava, 1913, 1315. 

BCHOOb FOR TSB BUND. 

The Oregon state board of control, composed of the governor, the 
■ecretary <A state, and the state treasurer, ex officio, managea the 
affairs of theOregon State School for the Blind, llie school is a free 
tnining school for such blind persons as are enrolled, but no pupil 
may stay there more than 10 years except in special cases, when 
the board may extend the time from year te year. Admission is 
secured by making application to the superintendent direct or 
tlirough the county school superintendent. The necessary travel- 
ing expenses of all indigent blind children going to and from the 
institution, together mth the cost of all clothing necessary for 
their comfort, is borne by the county of which they are reri- 
denta. {Lav» 1913, pp. ItO. ISO, 684.) 

C0KPlTI.8ORt SDUCATtON. 

The truant officers of the etate must at the b^jnning of each school 
month report to the county judge of their respective counties the 
oamea, ages, and residence of all blind children between the ages 
of 8 and 16 years, with the names of their patents or the persons 
in charge of tbem. He must also make a statement as to whether 
the porenta or guardians are able to educate such child or whether 
the interests of such child would be promoted by sending it te the 
state school. The child may bo brought before the judge for a 
hearing, and if the judge is satisfied that the child is not being 
properly educated at home and will be benefited by attending the 
state school and is a suitable person te receive instruction there, he 
may send the child to the school. All expenses are paid by the 
child's county of residence if the parent is unable to pay. These 
iwovisions apply only to children who are entitled te instructioti 
attheschoolunder the rules and regulations of the board of control. 
The clerks of the several school districto must report the names, 
addresses, and ages of all blind children between the ages of 6 and 
14 years within their respective districts, together with the names 
ol the parenta of such children, which come or are broughttetheir 
attention, to the county school superintendent of the county, 
who must repMt them to the superintendent of the school for the 
blind. (L. 0. L. 1910, f 41M; Lawt 1913, p. 633.) 

niBVENTtON OP BLINDNESS. 

If one ot both eyee of an infant become inflamed or swollen or 
reddened at any time within two weeks after birth, it is the duty of 
the midwife or nurse or other person having the core of the infant 
to report in writing within 24 hours to the health officer or l^ally 
qualified practitioner of the city, town, or district in which the 
mother of the child reeidea. It is the duty of the health officer 
immediately upon receipt of the report to notify the parents or the 
person having charge of the infant of the danger to the eye or eyee 
of the infont from neglect of proper treatment of the trouble reported, 
and to eaclose to Item directions tor the proper treatment ot it 
Penalties are provided for failure to comply with ibis law. (Loim 
191S, p. trs.) 



PENNSYLVANIA. 
Rbfbbencbs: 

Pwdan't Diffut, ISA Bditim, 1706 
ScMtion Laws, 1911, 1915. 
Appropriatitm AcU, 191S. 
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Appropriations are made by the state for the education of indigent 
blind residents of the state in two private institutions for the blind. 
Indigent blind pupils may be taught ininstitutions at the expense 
of the state for twelve years from the timo of entering the Institution. 
Appropriations were also made in 1915 for the Pennsylvania Aosocia' 
tion for the Blind, the Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society and 
Free Circulating Library for Blind Men, and the Fennaylvania 
Working Home for Blind Men. (P. D. 1903, pp. 1131 ff; Appro- 
priation AtU 1915, pp. 174, 189, 164.) 

The county or district superintendent, attendance officer, or 
secretary of the board of directors in every school district ot the c<Hn- 
monweedlb must report to the medical inspector of the school district 
every blind child in the district, between the ages of 8 and 16 years, 
who is not b^ng properly educated and trained. The medical 
inspector must examine the child and report to the board of school 
directors whether it is a fit subject for education and training. If 
the child is reported to bo a fit subject, but can not be properly 
educated in the public schools of the district, the board of school 
directors must secure proper education for it, but when it is neces- 
sary to educate such children outside the public schoob their parenta 
or guardians must, if able to do so, pay to the district the expense 
neceeearily incurred. {Lawt 1911, p. S83.) 

The etate board of education is authotieed to educate blind diil- 
dren residing in the state, under the age ot 8 years, whenever the 
parenta are unable properly to educate them; they may, with the 
consent of those in charge of them, be placed in any nonsectarian 
institution for education, at a coat not exceeding 11 a day, to be paid 
out of the state school fund, until they reach the age of 8 years, or 
until the contract is canceled by the board . Such education may be 
continued beyond the age of 8 years when, for physical, mental, or 
other proper reasons, such children need special care for a Imger 
period. (LatM 1916, p. «*.) 



At the time of taking the septennial census the assessors or other 
officers must make out a separate list of the blind persons, if any, 
resident in their respective townships, towns, wards, or districts, 
distinguishing their sex, color, and as nearly as may be, their 
several ages; and it b the duty at the commissioners of the several 
counties to make returns of the census to tlie governor. (P. D. 
1903, p. 586.) 

BXEUnON OF THB BUND. 

The blind are specially exempted from the penalties of the law 
against tramps. (P. D. 1903, p. SOIS.) 



Every physician practicing in the state who treata or examines an 
infant suffering from ophthalmia neonatorum must notify the proper 
health authorities, stating the name of the disease, and the name, 
age, sex, color, nativity, and addiees of the infant, together witb 
other information about the case. The physician must within 
forty-ei^t hours after ceasing treatment or attendance upon a case 
of oi^thalmia neonatorum notify the state commissioner gf health 
of tile fact, and of the condition of the eyos of the infant. 

Any midwife or nurae, or other person having the care of an intant 
whose eyes have become inflamed or swollen or reddened at any 
time within two weeks after birth must report the fact in writing 
to the proper health authorities and to some regularly qualified 
practicing physician of the district. The health authorities must 
immediately upon receipt of such a report notify the parmto ot 
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giurdi&n or other penoD having chatge of th« infant of the danger 
to the si^t of the infant by reaaon of neglect of proper treatment. 

FenolUee are provided for the violation of these requirements by 
any physician, midwife, nurse, or other person. (Lmti 1913, 
PP-Mff.) 

A law of June 14, 1911, on the subject of midwito-y provided that 
the midwife, nurse, or person other than a legally qualified physi- 
cian, in charge of an infant whose eyes or eyelids had become red- 
dened, inflamed, or swollen, or had discharged pus within two weeks 
after its birth should refrain from applicatioa of any remedy, and 
dwuld report immediately to the local health authorities and to a 
legally qualified [^ysician in the city, town, or county where the 
infant is cared for. This act apparently was not repealed by the 
later act. (Lam 1911, p. 931.) 

PORTO BICO. 



ASTLVH FOB THE BLIND. 

The Inaular Asylum for the Indigent Blind is managed by the 
dinctor of charities. The object of the institution is to provide 
home, shelter, and subsistence to indigent blind persons who have, 
■t the time of adminjon, been residents of the idand for two years 
next preceding the application, and who have become, through 
poverty, want, and actual destitution, or otherwise, dependent 
npon public or private charity. All appUcationa for admisnon 
must be made to the ditect<« of charities, who, if upon inquiry he 
finds the applicant to be poor and destitute, unable to earn a. liveli- 
hood, without a relative or person whoee duty it is to care for him, 
and dependent upon public or private charities for his maintenance, 
must admit the applicant to the asylum if the accommodations of 
aind the funds available for the institution aro sufficimt to pomit 
the admission. The number of indigent blind in the asylum may 
not exceed 150 at any time. The number of applicants admitted 
must be apptntioned among the political divisions of the island in 
accordance with their population. The actual traveling expenses 
incurred under the authority of the director of charities in taking or 
■ending blind penons to the asylum are paid out of the appropria- 
tions providedfbrthecontingent expenses of the asylum. Anocu- 
list is appointed by the director with the approval of the executive 
council to attend regularly the inmates of the asylum, and to admin- 
ister treatment in all cases which in his judgment require it. 
{a.S. 1911,^195 ff.) 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Bepbbencbs; 

Oeiieral Law oj Bhode bland, 1909. 
Simon Lawi, 1911, 1913. 1914. 

SDUCATION Of TBB BUHD. 

The state board of education may provide for the suitable care, 
maintenance, and instruction of blind babies and children under 
school age residing in the state, in any case where the parent or 
parents of the children are unable properly to care for,' maintain, 
and educate them. In order to make such provision the board may 
contract with any institution having or furnishing f acilitiee for such 
cire, maintenance, and education at a contract price to be agreed 
upon, not exceeding {1 per day. Such a contract must be made 
with the written consent of the parents or the surviving parent of 
the child. 

Tile governor, on recommendation of the state board of education, 
upon application of the parent or guardian, may appoint any blind 
child, being a legal resident of the state, who appears to the board 
to be a fit subject for education, as a state beneficiary at any suita- 
ble institution or school for a period of not over ten yeara. Upon 
qwdal recommendation by the state board of education the gov- 



ernor may extend the period. The board of education supervises 
the education of the beneficiaries, and no child appointed as above 
may be withdrawn from any institution <a school except with Ihdr 
consent or the consent of the governor. The board may expend 
in the purchase of neceeoary clothing for state beneficiaries a sum 
not exceeding (20 in any calendar year for a single child. (Lawt 
1913, p. 66: 0. L. 1909, pp. 373 f.) 

The state board of education may provide for the instruction at 
their homes of adult blind residenta of the state, and $3,000 is annu- 
ally appropriated for this purpose. (Laws 1911, p. 41.) 

EXBHPnON OF THE BLIND. 

The blind are specially exempted from the penalties of the lam 
applying to tramps. (G. L. 1909, p. 1181.) 

PRBVBNTtON OF BLINDNESS. 

If any midwife or nurse, or person acting aa nurse, having cha^ 
of an in&nt in the state, notices that one or both eyes of the infant 
are inflamed or with swelling or reddening of lids and an unnatural 
discharge or reddened at any time within two weeks after its birtb, 
it is the duty of such person to report the fact in writing within six 
hours to the health officer, or some qualified practitioner of medi- 
cine, in the dty or town in which the parents of the infant redde. 
Every practitloneir of medicine attending the birth of an infant 
must, immediately after its birth, treat the eyes of the infant with 
a prophylactic remedy for the prevention of ophthalmia neonv 
torum. The state board of health must furnish free of cost to all 
persons authorized to practice medicine in the state such proph}r* 
tactic remedy aa it thinks best for the prevention of ophth 
{Lam 1914, P- Ut.) 



SOUTH CABOUKA. 
Bkfbhknceb: 

Coda of Lam qfSotiA GmUru, 191S. 
Seuian Lawt, 191S. 

SCHOOI. FOB THE BUND. 

The supervision and control of the South Oarolina School for 
the Deaf and Blind i» vested in a board of commiBslonen^ 
which consiste of the superintendent of education ex officio 
and four members appealed by the governor, three of whnn 
must be residents of Spartanburg County, l^e appointed mem- 
bers serve for terms of eight years and receive no compensation 
other than exponaes for not more than two meetings a yev. 
All blind persons of the state who are of proper age and mental 
capacity (each case to be decided by the board of commiMionws) 
are admitted to the benefits of the school. The whole or part of 
the expenses of the applicants is paid by the state, according to 
the opinion which the board forms as to the pecuniary condition of 
the applicant; but if the number of applicants exhausts the annual 
appropriation, the selection is made according to the board's opin- 
ion of the deserts of the applicants. The board, tuition, and inci- 
dental expenses of the pupils at the school are paid b/the state, ths 
sum not to exceed $150 a year for one pupil, exclusive of traveling 
expenses, clothing, and medical attendance, which the conimia- 
sioners must place upon the most economical scale. (CivilCodt 
19lt, St 1918 ff; Lam 1915, p. 65.) 

BLIND STUDENTS IN OENEBAL INtf ilT Vi'IO NB . 

Upon rocommendatim by the superintendent and faculty of tin 
state schocJ for the deaf and blind the board of commiaaionen may 
appropriate S150 annually for the higher education of any grad- 
uate who matriculates in any course offered in a chartered col- 
ic^. The board must make suitable regulations for such students. 
Not more than four graduates may be thus aided in any one year. 
(Cfoii Code I9lt, I I9t7.) 
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PRITBNTIOH OF BLEMDNESS. 

If ome or both eyes of mi infant become reddened or inflamed Rt 
any time after birth, the midwife, nurae, or penon having cha^e 
of the infant must report mich fact at once to the local board of 
health. Failure to comply with thia provision it punishable by a 
fine not to exceed 125, or impriMmnent not to exceed one month, 
or both. This provision does not apply to towns or citiee of len 
than 1,000 inhabitante.' (Crimmat Co<iel91i,i44S.) 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

RXTBRKNCSS: 

Stuim Lam, 1907, !»», 1911, S91S. 

SCHOOL FOR TBB BLIND. 

The general superviaioc and control of the South Dakota Bchool 
for the Blind is vested in the state board of charities and coirec- 
tiona. All residents of the state between the ages of G and 30 years 
who by reaoon of blindnees have not received and are unable to 
receive the full benefit of the public schools and who are capable 
of instruction and free from contagious diseases and phymcally fit 
to attend the school may, upon application to the supointendent 
of the school for the blind, be taught at the expense of the state 
at such school for at least 10 years. If the blind person has spent 
any time in any other institution for the education of the blind, 
such time is deducted from the 10 years, but in all cases be is 
entitled to support and education at the school until he reaches 
the age of 18 years. Upon approval of the state board having 
control of the school and when ciicumatances warrant it, blind 
persons under 6 and over 30 yean may receive support and 
education at the school. The person sending a blind person to the 
school must send sufficient money for the return transportation 
expenses, and in addition $10 for clothing and other incidental 
expenses; but if such person is unable to pay the expenses, the 
county commissi<»iere of the blind fierson's county of residence 
must pay. When there is room, blind peraona from other states 
may be admitted to the school upon payment for their board, tui- 
tion, and care. 

Upon recnnmendation by the superintendent of the school the 
state board may appoint any blind pupil who is capable and by 
reason of general fitness is qualified to receive advanced instructitm 
to a preparatory achool (or the higher education of the blind for 
three years in addition to his regular term of 10 years for the pur- 
pose of fitting him to enter a college or a hi^ier institution for the 
blind. (low* 1909, p. SO; Lmci 1913, p. tSt.) 

coiiPtn.aosT education. 

The county superintendent of schools of any county must notify 
and require every parent or guardian or peison having control of 
blind peieons between the ages of S and 3D years who have been 
unable to receive an education at the public schools and who have 
not received iiutructi<m at any institution for the blind to send 
such persons, to the state school (or the blind. In case a ponon 
having control of such blind persons, after 10 days' notice, lefusee 
or neglects to do as required, the county school superintendent 
must make complaint, stating all these facts, to the county judge. 
The county judge must investigate the matter, and if the facts set 
forth in the complaint are found to be tnie, must order the parent 
or person having charge of the blind person to send him to some 
■chool for the education of the blind. 

It is the duty of every county or city superintendent of schools 
to send to the superintendent of the school for the blind the namee 
of all blind children of proper school age residing in his county or 
city whenever the residence of the blind children within their 
jurisdiction becomes known to them, and the superintendent of 
the school for the blind must take all necessary action to provide 
that the blind children be given tho advantages of proper educa- 
tion. {Law* 1907, p. t8t; Lawt 1911, p.l75; Latet 1913, p.tSI.) 



BinKKiioxa: 

Codt of Xnmtttee, 1890. 
Settion Laaa, 1916. 
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The genend supervision and control of the Tennessee School for 
the Blind is vested in the state board of control, consisting of three 
members. The pupils are taught such branches of learning at 
they can acquire and as are usually taught to young penons, and 
such trades and handicraft pursuits as the blind can lean and 
practice to advantage. 

Any blind child whoee parents are residents of the state may be 
placed in the school free of charge.' All other pupils are admitted 
by the board upon such terms as it thinks proper, but pupils that 
can not pay have preference over those whose parents or familiea 
are able to provide for them. He tiaveling expenses of Ihoae who 
are unable to pay are paid by the board, but not for a shorter dis- 
tance than 100 miles. The terms of admiMon are the same for 
colored students as for white students and separatA accomiaoda> 
tions are made for them. When there is room, pupils from otbsr 
states are admitted upon their annual expense being paid in ad- 
vance. (Codt 1896, 1} 1643 ff; Lawi 191S, p. U.) 

CABS or INDIOBNT BIINn. 

The state board of education is vested with the power to provide 
for the suitable care, maintenance, and instruction of blind childTen 
of school age residing in the state, who are not eligible to the state 
school tor tho blind for lack of training and who need special kinder- 
garten training to prepare them for admission in the school, in any 
case where by r«ason of lack of means their parents are unable 
properly to care for, maintain, and educate them. To carry out the 
purposes of this law the board may contract with any institutim 
having or furnishing such facilities at a contntct price not to exceed 
tl a day. Such a contract is to continue in force until such child 
attains the age of 12 years, or he becomee eligible for adraission to 
the state school, or until in the judgment of the board he will not 
be able to qualify for the state school. The board may in its dis- 
cretion continue such contntct in force until the child attains the 
age of 16 years. Not more than |2,500 may be used in any one 
year for the carrying out of these provijoons; the money is to be 
paid out of the geneial school fund of the state. (Lain 1916, p. £16.) 

t BLIND. 

from the payment of pdl 



zxiuraoN o 



The blind are specially 
taxes. (Code 1896, | 686.) 

PBBVINTIOH OF BUNDNBBB. 

It is the duty of the state board of health to name and approve • 
prophylaxis or preventive to be used in treating the eyes of newly 
bom children for preventing ophthalmia neonatorum, and it 
must publish instructions for its use. 

It is tho duty of any physician, nurse, or midwife who may 
asist or be in charge at the birth of any infant to treat its eyes with 
such prescribed prophylaxis, and such a treatment must be given 
as soon as practicable after its birth and always within an hour. 
I( any rednen, swelling, inflammation, or gathering of pus appean 
in ite eyes or upon the lid or about the eyes within two weeka 
after birth, then the peison having care of the infant must rqwrt 
such fact within aiz hours after its discovery to the local health 
officer or some competent practicing phywcian. The failure to 
comply with these requirements constitutes a misdemeanor. (XoM 
191B, p. 139.) 

' A provision antedating this one, but not repealed, niiiiig 
the code, providing that two free pupils btm nrv t 

district, selected by the respective aaoMt and » -~' 

admitted into the school. 
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Ripbhkncbb: 

Revised Civil Btatutet of Texai, 1911. 

8tt*ion la«'i,13Il,l913,1915(lileanedteulm). 

aOBOOLS POB THE BUND. 

The general control, numagement, and direction of the Texas 
School for the Blii|d is vested in a board of tax trustees appointed 
by the governor with the consent of the senat« for terms of six 
years. They receive $5 a day for time spent at their meetinga and 
three cents per mile for neceabry traveling eipenwe. The hoard 
of trustees and the superint«ndent appoint an oculist for the blind 
school, who must attend r^alarly at the school and Bdminister 
toeatment to all cases of blindness among its pupils deemed curable. 
(A. C. S. 1911, Am. niU: Low* 1913, p. 191: Law* 1915, p. SS.) 

The superintendent of the deaf and dumb asylum may make such 
provisionashethinkeneceeeary for the maintenance, care, and edu- 
cation of all children in the state who are deaf, dumb, and blind. 
Applications must be made to him by the parents of such children 
under rules prescribed by him, and such children must be placed 
in a reputable school established for the purposes just mentioned. 

The government of the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asylum for Col- 
ored Youths is vested in a board of trustees, who are constttnted 
like the board tor the Texas Sdiool for the Blind. The admission 
of all applicants to the asylum, their treatment, instruction, and 
continuance therein, all questions relating to their dismissal or 
removal ot voluntary departure, etc., must be governed by the 
rules and regulations of liie state asylums for white youths lot the 
deaf and dumb and blind. (A. C. 8. 1911, Art. t09.) 

rsivBHTtoN or bundnbss. 

Any nune, midwife, or other person not a legally qualified prac- 
titioner of medicine who notices inflammation of the eyes or redness 
of the lids of a newborn child under his care must report such 
(act within 12 hours after its discovery to the local health authority, 
or in his absence, to any reputable physician. The violation of 
this law is punishable as a misdemeanor. (Lotos 19J1, p. 177.) 

UTAH. 
Bkfbkbnom: 

Compiled SuauUt o/ Utah, 1907. 
Seition Lau», 1909, 1911. 

SCHOOL ron trk buho. 

The government and control of the Utah School for the Blind is 
vested in a board of trustees consisting ot the atti^ney general and 
five resident dtisens of the state, not more than three of whom 
may be members of the same political party, appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the senate. The citiien members of 
the board serve for t«rms of Ax years and receive no compensation 
other than actual expenses. 

Tha purpose of the school is to provide a practical education tor 
the blind of the state who are of sound mind and body, under 30 
yeai« of age, capable of receiving beneficial instruction, and inca- 
pacitated, on account of blindness or inability to see, for instruction 
In the common schools; to instruct such pupils in those mechanical 
trades and arts that tend to enable them to become self-supporting 
and useful citizens; and to provide a circulating library iar the blind 
of the state. All blind reridents of the state under 30 years of age 
are entitled to the benefits of the school free of charge. In all 
cases where an applicant or an inmate of the school is too poor to 
pay for necessary clothing and transportation expenses, the coimty 
commissioners of his residence, after ascertaining that such facte 
are true, must pay the expenses. Pupils from other states may be 
received and instructed on such tenns as the board may prescribe. 
(C. 8. 1907, li t064, tlOtff; Lam 1911, p. 138.) 



COMMISSION FOB THB AHULT BLIND.' 

The Utah commission for the adult blind consists of five members; 
the governor is president of the board and the other tour members 
are appointed by the governor with the consent of the senate. The 
members serve for terms of four yean and receive no compensation 
otherthanactualexpenses. The duties and powers of the commission 
are to prepare and maintain a descriptive register of the adult 
blind of the state; to establish, equip, and maintain within the 
state one or more workshops for the industrial training and employ- 
ment of the adult blind; to maintain a bureau of information, the 
object of which is to assist in the finding of employment and in the 
development of home industries for the adult blind; to furnish 
materials and tools to them either in their homes or in the work- 
shops maintained by the board; and to assist them in mariceting 
their handiwork and products. It ameliorates their coodition by 
promoting visits among the aged or helpless adult blind in their homn 
and by such other methods as it thinks expedient. The commission 
may provide for temporary lodging and support of blind persons 
engaged at any workshop, but must not undertake their permanent 
support or muntenance. Adult blind persons from other stt-tes 
may be admitted in the workshops upon payment of such fees as 
the commission may prescribe. {Law* 1909, p. 17$.) 

COMPULSOBT BDtrCAnON. 

Every parent, guardian, or othdr person having conbol ot any 
blind child between the ages of Sand 18 years, who on account of its 
defective sight is unable to be educated in the puhlic schools, must 
send suchchild to tbestate school forthe blind forat least six months 
of each school year. The parent or any other person is excused 
from this duty if it can be shown to the satisfaction of the board 
of trustees of the school that the child is taught at home by a com- 
petent teacher in the same branches and tor the nme length of time 
as children are in the state school, or that such child has already 
acquired the branches of learning taught in the state school, or 
that the child is in such physical or mental condition as to render 
attendance inexpedient or impracticable. The failure to comply 
with this provision, after the proper person has been notified of its 
requirements, constitutes a misdemeanor. 

The county school superintendents muA include in their annual 
school census the list of persons between the ages of 6 and 30 years 
who are too blind to obtiun an education In the public schools, their 
names and addresses, and the names of their parents. ( C. 8. 1907, 
iitll7,179l.) 

PBBVBNTION or BUNDNBSS. 

Every physician and midwife attending a childbirth must report 
to the local board of health every case where the newly bom child 
has inflammation of the eyes attended with a discharge therefrom, 
within six hours after the appearance of the disease ; and the eyes of 
the infant so affected must be treated in accordance with the rulss 
of the state board of health. Failure to comply with this provision 
constitutes a misdemeanor. {Lata 1911, p. 84-) 

VERMONT. 
BarEBBNCEs: 

Pvhtie 8latulet of Vermont, 190$. 
Saeitm Law», 1908, 1910, 191&. 

COMMISSION FOR THE BUNU. 

The governor is the commissioner of the deaf, dumb, blind, 
idiotic, feeble-minded, or epileptic children oi indigent parents, 
and constitutes the board for their instruction. He receives a 
salary of MO a year for his services as commissioner. (P. 8. 1906, 

if imff.) 
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INSTRUCTION C 



Tho iiovernor m&y designate beneficiariee to be educated at tbe 
N»w Kngland Institute for the Instruction of the Blind at Boston, 
Mhm.. or at any otheTlikeinstltution that ho may select for a period 
of time that he thinlcB proper. He may deaignato one or mMe blind 
pormns to be educated within the state, when in his judgment 
adequate advaatagea exist far proper instruction, and the public 
goodwill be subserved thereby. Thestatepayaforinstructionand 
support at the school, but the traveling expenses of the blind per- 
son must be paid by the town in which he rosidee, if the parents 
ore unable to pay. The governor may provide for the instruction 
of blind persons over 14 years of age in schools without the state 
which furnish ioatructionin such trades er lines et iroric as will be 
best calculated to enable the blind persea lo be self-supporting. 
There is an appropriation of $2,500 for the governor to use at his 
diecretion in making contracts with any peraon, aaeociBtion, or 
corporation for the care, education, and training of state benefi- 
ciaries after they have been discharged from the institution for 
their instruction. 

The board of civil authority in each town must collect infotma- 
tion as to the number of blind persons in their town, and their age, 
condition, and circumstances, the ability of their parents to edu- 
cate them, and whether, in the opinion of the board, the persons 
are proper subjects for the charity of the state, and whether they 
and thdr parents or guardians are willing that they should become 
benefidariea of any of tho institutions provided for the instruction 
of (uch persons. This information is sent to the county clerk, who 
returns the report to the governor. {P. 5. iSOfi, {{ 1170 Jf; Lavi» 

i9oa, p. 4a.) 

COHPULBORT BDUCATION. 

Any blind child between the ages of 6 and 18, who is designated 
by the governor to any institution for the education of the deaf and 
blind in the state, must attend such designated school during its 
regular sMsions for the period Cor which he is designated, unlefM he is 
mentally or physically unable to attend the school, or has already 
acquired knowledge of the braucheB required to be taught in the 
pubUc schools, or is otherwise being fuinished with the same edu- 
cation, provided that he shall not be required to attend more than 
40 weeks in one school year. Any parent or guardian who n^lects 
or refuses to permit a child to receive instruction as above speci- 
fied is liable to a fine of not more than $25 nor lees than $5. (Laws 
1915, p. 16e.) 



The state beard of health makes such rules and regulations as 
they think necessary for the prevention of blindness caused by 
ophthalmia neonatorum, and they furnish at public expense such 
prophylactic outfits as are necessary for the use of physicians. An 
imposition of a fine of SIO is provided for any failure of any physi- 
cian to comply with the rulee established by the board. (Laiet 
1910, p. StS.) 

VIRGINIA. 

Rktbrenceb; 

Pollard"! Code o/ Virginia, 1904. 
Supplement, 1910. 



p(Vt to the extent of the means of the institution, and btaa other 
pOTBons, residents of the state, on such terms fcv th^ maintoiance 
and support as may be agreed upon;' butin nocase is there acharge 
for the education of the pupils. {P. C. 1904, H 1653 ff.) 

The Virginia Sute School tor Colored Deaf and Blind Children is 
under the government of a board of five viaitna appcdnted by the 
governor for terms of four years. Any blind child of the colcoed 
race whose parents or guardians are reoidenta of the state and who 
can not be educated in the public schools may be admitted to the 
school without charge for his education. {Supp. 1910, p. SBG.) 



The clerk of each district school bHMrd must at the time of taking 
the school census also take a separate census of the blind penons 
between the ages of 7 and 20 yearn residing within the school dis- 
trict, giving the sex, age, and residence of each, and return the 
copy to the district superintendent. The superintendent must 
consolidate the returns of the county and transmit theoi to the 
superintendent of the school for the deaf and tiie blind, (i*. C. 
19<H, 1 1463.) 

WASHINGTON. 
ItaPEBBNCBs: 

EemingUm and BaUinger'* Annotated Code of WathmfUm, 1910. 

Supplenunl, 1915. 



The general management and control of the State School for the 
Blind is veeted in the state board of control. 

All blind residents of the state between the agea of 6 and 21 years 
who are free from loathsome and contagious diseasee are admitted 
into the school free. Blind children from other states may be 
admitted into the school upon payment in advance of a anfficiait 
amoimt to covet the coat of their maintenance and eduottioa. 
{Supp. 1913, f 43S7-1; Code 1910, (| «S7 jf.) 

C0KPUL80ST RODCATION. 

Every parent or guardian having custody of blind children of the 
prescribed age must send them to the state school for the blind. 
Upon satisfactory proof and evidence to the county school superin- 
tendent that euch children are being properly educated at home 
or in some other suitable institution, the parrait may be excused 
from this duty. If it appears to the ntisiiactioa of the supwin- 
tendent that the parent is unable to bear the traveling expenses, 
the county commissioner must pay such expenses. Any person 
failing to comply with this provision is guilty of a miedemauor. 

The clerks of the school districts must include in their annual 
reports the names of all the blind persons in their district between 
the ages of 6 and 21 yean. This report is ttanamitted to the county 
school superintendent, who in turn tranvnita it to the coimty 
commiseionerB, slate board of controi, and the saperintenduit of 
the sUte acliool for the blind. {Code 1910, I 4394.) 

WEST VIRGINIA. 



The government of the Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
is veeted in a board of visitors, consistiug of six members appointed 
by the governor with the consent of the senate for terms of four 
years, and the superintendent of public instruction. In the insti- 
tution there is one scho(d for the education of deaf-mutca and 
another school, separate and distinct, for the education of the blind. 
The pupils of the school are selected, as the board may preecribe, 
among such persons as are unable to pay for maintenance and sup- 



Rbfbrbkcb: 

Wt*t Virginia Code, 1913. 



The geneni management and control of the Weet Virginia Schocd 
\oc the Deaf and Blind is vested in the state board of control. The 
board visits the school at least once in every six months, and one 
member must visit the school ones a month. The control of the 
educational affairs of the sctiool is vested in the state board of 

' According to the superintendent of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, no charge wliatever is now made for any of 
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regenta; this boud makes nilee and regulations for the manage- 
ment of educational mattere, prescribing the courae of study to 
be punued in the school. The coune of iiistiuctiou must be as 
extensive in tbe intellectual, mufdcal, and mechanical depart- 
menta as the capacitiee and interests of the pupils may require. 
{Code I91S, a £S7, 604, £318.) 

All blind resideiits of the state of sound mind and who are not 
afflicted with any contagious disease, between the ages of 8 and 25 
Tears, may be admitted to the school on application to the principal. 
Applicants are admitted in the order of their applications, and the 
principal must in each case keep a record of the name, dates of 
admission and discharge, age, address, names of parents or guardians, 
and degree and cause of the blindness. The pupils may continue 
in the school for five yeats, and as much longer as in the discretion 
of the stats boaid of control and the principal their condition aad 
pngress would seem to justify. All such blind persons are admitted 
without charge tor board and tuition, and if the pupil is not provided 
with clothing while at the school the principal furnishes clothing 
of a value not to exceed 940 and collects the same from the pupil's 
county' of residence. 

After all the applicants of the prescribed age have been admitted 
other blind persons of suitable age to receive any advantage from 
the school, if there are accommodations, may be admitted to the 
school up<a terms prescribed by the board; but such persona must 
witMraw from the school in the order of their admission to make 
room for new applicants between the ages prescribed. The board 
piDvidea for accommodations for all other pupils upon such terms 
<rf payment as it may prescribe. (Code 1913, H ISIS ff.) 

The state assessors must register the names of the blind persons 
in their respective districts, the degree and cause of blindness, age, 
names of parents or guardians, address, and such other facts as may 
be useful in ma-Ving the school efficient in ameliorating the condi' 
taon of the blind. The assesBcss' reportsareaentto the auditor, who 
in turn sends them to the principal of the school, who must imme- 
diately correspond with the persons named in the report with a 
view to their admistdon into the school. {Code 1913, \ tSl9.) 

WISCONSIN. 



SCHOOL FOR TBB BLIND. 

The general supervision and government of the State School for 
the Blind is vested in the state board of control, whose duty it is 
to inspect the school at least once a month. The object of the 
school for the blind is to aSord the blind enlightened and 
practical education, which may aid them to obtain the means of 
subsistence, discharge the duties of citizens, and secure all the 
lu^)pinees which they are capable of attaining. All blind reeidenls 
<A the state who are of suitable age and capacity to receive instruc- 
tion are received and taught, and enjoy all the benefits and privi- 
leges of pupils free of charge. Blind persons placed in the institu- 
tion by any municipality of the state, but not entitled to free tui- 
tion, enjoy all the benefits and privileges at a cost not exceeding 
$100 per scholar for the academic year of 40 weeks, to be paid by 
such corporation.' The school pays for necessary expenses of 
indigent scholars in going to and from the school. No pupil from 
without the state may be received to the exclusion of any pupil 
resident within the state. A library is maintained at the school 
thatiaavailabletoallblinddtiEenaofthestate. {Slat 1915, \\ 561}, 
S», S$8 ff.) 



DAT SCHOOLS FOR THI BUKS. 

Upon application by the board of education of any village or city 
to the state superintendent, be may grant permision to the city at 
village to establish and maintain one or more schools for the instruc- 
tion of blind persona who are residents of the state. The state appro- 
priates the sum of {200 for each pupil in the day schools lor the 
blind, the instruction to include instxuctioii in music and "Tniiri 
training. (Stat. 1915, { 5790.) 

The state, through the management and supervision of the state 
board of control, maintnina an institution at Milwaukee in whidi 
any blind citizen of the state having learned a trade may puraoe 
his vocation on his own account and receive the whole of the pro- 
ceeds of his labor. The board provides means of instruction t<x 
any adult blind resident of the state who desiree to avail himself 
of the privileges and benefits of the institudon. It may furnish 
artisans at the institution with a limited amount of tools and mate> 
rials, sufficient te meet the requirements of their employment. An 
allowance of $75 is mode to any indigent blind artisan who is a reoi- 
dent of the state but not a resident ot Uilwaulcee, and the state payi 
for his expensea in traveling to and from the institution. {Stat. 
1915, 1 57ta.) 



CKN8UB OP T1 



I BLIND. 



The asseesots of the state when making thur annual aseeesment 
must at every tenth year enter upon blanks furnished for this pur- 
pose the names of all blind persons in their reepectiva districts, their 
age, color, occupation, and place of birth, whether such tMreons are 
educated or not, the names of their parents, the number of children 
of such parents, what blood relation, if any, existed between Xb» 
parents, and the number of blind children of such parents, and 
return the same to the county c\tA. The county clvk transmits 
this report to the secretary of state, who compiles and tabulates 
such returns for his biennjal report. {Slat. 1915, | lOH.) 

COHPITLSOBT EDUCATION. 

Any parent or guardian having under his control a blind child 
between the ages of 6 and 16 who is incapacitated for attending b 
common school, must send such child to some public, private, p»- 
rochial, or state school for the instruction of the blind, for at least 
eight months a year. This requirement does not apply to chil- 
dren who are shown by a reputable physician not to be in ^xopta 
physical or mental condition to attend school. A penalty is pro- 
vided for failure to comply with this requirement. 

Whenever it appears by affidavit to any county or municipal 
judge Qiat any blind child of proper age is deprived of a suitable 
education through the neglect or refusal of its parents or guardian, 
the judge may in his discretion, if the facts are admitted or estab- 
lished to be true, order such child to be sent to the school for the 
blind or to some private institution for the instruction and educa- 
tion of the blind. Each superintendent of the city and county 
schools must send te the superintendent of the school for the bUnd 
the names and addresses of the blind persona known to be in his 
city or county and the persons having charge of them; the number 
of blind persons being educated and not educated; and the number 
of personal visile made during the year to the custodians of the 
blind children, to induce them to give such children a proper 
education. {8m.l9lS,\\579i>,SJl,46tg.) 



Any mole person over the age of 21 years, and any female person 
over the age of 18 years, who is declared blind by the "examiner ot 
the blind, "who is not an inmate of any charitable, reformatory, or 
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penal inEtitution in the state, who ia not receiving aid from the state, 
M »ny county or dty, and who haa been a bona fide remdent of the 
■tate for ten yean and of the county in wliich application is made 
for M leaet three years next preceding the making of the applica- 
tion, may, in the discretion of the county board, receive from the 
county a benefit of SlOO a year, payable quarterly. Applications 
for such a benefit must be accompanied by an affidavit of two free- 
holdera remding in the county, that they are peraonaJIy acquainted 
with the applicant and know that he has been a resident of the state 
for ten years and of the county for three years immediately preced' 
ing the filing of the application. In each county the county boerd 
appoinU a regular practicing physician aa "eiaminerol the blind," 
who examinee all applicants mentioned above and maintains a 
deecriptive regiater of his examinations. (Slat. 1915, HS7tiff.) 



THB BUND i: 



FO0BB0U8BB. 



It is the duty ol the state board of control to investigate as to 
the number and condition of blind persons supported in the poor- 
houses of the state. (Stat. 191S, iS64-) 



r BUNDNESe. 

For the prevention of ophthalmia neonatorum, or blindness, in 
thenewbom babe the state board ol health and vital statiatica must 
vmually cause to be put up in proper containers a one per cent solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver and prepare instructions for its use. The 
board must cause to be delivered one container with instructiona 
to each physician and midwife, and it is tbeir duty to use the solu- 
tion as instructed in each confinement case that they may attend. 

In any confinement case not attended by a physician or midwife, 
il one or both eyes of an infant become inflamed, swollen, and red, 
Nid show an unnatural discharge at any time within two weeks 
ftfter the child's birth, the nume, parents, or other penon in charge 
must report the fact within six hours thereafter to the local health 
officer. Upon receipt of the report the health officer must give 
Taming of the dangers to the eye or eyee of the in&nt and a copy 
of the instructions of the board of health to the person in charge, and 
be must employ at the expense of the city, village, or town in which 
the parents reside, a competent physician to examine the case and 
provide proper treatment. A penalty ia provided for failure to 
comply with tiiis provision. (Suu. 191S, HlA09a-lff.) 



RBntRBNCB; 

TFyomtn^ Compiird StatuUt, 1910. 



r TBB BUND. 

The state board of charitiea and reform is composed of the gover- 
nor, the secretary of slate, the state treasurer, the state auditor, 
and the state superintendent of public instruction. The board has 
general supervision of the blind, deaf, and dumb institute when it 
ia open, and until the opening of the institute the board provides 
for the support and education of the blind, deaf, and dumb persona 
resident in the slate in some aaylum for the education of the blind, 
deaf, and dumb. In selecting the asyltun the board muat select 
the one that offerv the best advantages for the education of auch 
pupils, due regard being had to economy in the cost of supporting 
and maintaining pupils at the aaylum. All necessary clothing, 
transportation, and other expenses that are incurred in placing 
pupils in auch an asylum must be paid out of I2ie funds appropriated 
for the blind, deaf, and dumb, but when the board is satisfied that 
the parents or guardians of such children are financially able to bear 
such expenses they must in all cases do so. 

When there are 12 pupils ready that will enter the school the 
blind, deaf, and dumb institute opens, but when the number of 
pupila falla below 8 ^e institute must close. Every blind, deaf, 
or dumb person who is a resident of the state of suitable age and 
capacity is entitled to receive an education in the institute at 
the expense of the state, and peraona not residents of the state of 
suitable age and capacity are entitled to an education in the institute 
upon payment of $300 per year in advance to the state treasurer. 

When the pupils of the institute are not otherwiBe supplied with 
clothing tbey roust be furnished with it by Qie principal. The cost of 
clothing so supplied is a charge against the county from which the 
pupils came to the institute, but the county may collect tbe account 
from the parent or guardian or from the pupil himself unless it 
appears by the affidavit of three disinterested citizens of the county, 
not akin to the pupil, that tbe pupil or his parents would be unrea- 
sonably oppressed by a suit to recover the coot of the clothing. 
(C. 5. 1910, a 436, 664 ff.) 
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Appendix A.— INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES.' 



I.— RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS." 



Alftbuna School for the Blind Talkd^a, Ala. 

Alabama School for Nf«ro Deaf and Blind. .Tallad^a, Ala. 

Arkansan School for the Blind Little Bock, Ark. 

California School for the Deaf and Blind Berkeley, Cal. 

Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Florida School for the Deaf and Blind St. Augustine, Fla. 

Georgia Academy for the Blind Hacon, Ga. 

State School for the Deaf and the Blind Gooding, Idaho. 

Illinois School for the Blind JackaonviUe, 111. 

Indiana School for the Blind Indianapolis, Ind. 

Iowa College for the Blind Vinton, Iowa. 

Kaiuas School for the Blind Kansas City, Eans. 

Eentucky School for the Blind Louisville, Ey. 

Louisiana State School for the Blind Baton Bouge, La. 

Hichigos School for the Blind Lansiiig, Mich. 

Hinneeota School for the Blind Faribault, Minn. 

Hiscdssippi Institute for the Blind Jackson, Him. 

UisBouri School for the Blind St. Louis, Mo. 

Montana School for the Deaf and Blind Boulder, Mont. 

Nebraska School for the Blind Nebraska City, Nebr. 

New Heiico Institute for the Blind Alamt^rdo, N. Mei. 

New York State School for the Blind Batavia, N. Y. 

State School for the Blind and the Deaf Saleigh, N. C. 

North Dakota School for the BUnd Bathgate, N. Dak. 

State School for the Blind Columbus, Ohio. 

Oklahoma School for the Blind Muskogee, Okla. 

Institute for the Deaf, Blind, and Orphans 

of tbeC«lored Race Taft, Okla. 

Oregon State School for the Blind Salem, Or^. 



South Carolina School for the Deaf and 

Blind Cedar Spring, S. C, 

South Dakota School for the Blind Gary, S. Dak. 

Tenneeeee School for the Blind Nashville, Tenn. 

Texas School for the Blind Austin, Tex. 

Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institute for Col<a»d 

Youths Austin, Tex. 

Utah School for the Blind Ogden, Utah. 

Virginia State School for Colond Deaf and 

Blind Children Newpmt New: 

Virginu School for the Deaf and the Blind. .Staunton, Ya. 

State School for the Blind Vancouver, Wash. 

WestVirgimaSchooIfortheDeafandBlind..Romney,W. Va. 
Wisconsin School for the Blind Janesville, Wis. 



Va. 



Connecticut Institute for the Blind Hartford, Coon. 

Maryland School for the Blind Overlea, Md. 

Perkiiis Institution and Massachusetts 

School tor the Blind Watertown, Ma«. 

Catholic Institute for the Blind NewYork, N. Y. 

New York Institute for the Education of the 

Blind New York, N.Y. 

Penney I vania Institution for the lostnic- 

tion of the Blind Overbrook, Pa. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 

Blind Kttebu^h. Pa. 

Austine Institution for the Deaf and the 

Blind Brattleboro, Vt. 



II.- 

Chicago Public Schools for the Blind Chicago, 111. 

Detroit Public School for the Blind Detroit, Mich. 

Public School Classes for the Blind Jersey City, N. J. 

Public School Classes for the Blind Newark, N.J. 

Public School Chuaes for the Blind New York, N. Y. 

Cincinnati School for the Blind Cincinnati, Ohio. 



PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 

Cleveland School for the Blind Cleveland, Ohio. 

Toledo School, for the Blind Toledo, Ohio. 

Bloomington Public Day School for the 

Blind Bloomington, Wis. 

Milwaukee Public Day School for the Blind.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Racine Public Day School for the Blind Racine, Wis. 



III.— HOMES. 



Industrial Home of Mechanical Trades for 
the Adult Blind Oakland, Cal. 

Illinois Industrial Home for the Blind Chicago, 111. 

Michigan Employment Institution for the 
Blind Saginaw, Mich. 

Wisconsin Workshop for the Blind Milwaukee,. Wis. 



Connecticut Institute for the Blind, Nutaery 

Department Farmington, Conn. 

Washington Home for the Blind Washington, D. C. 

Industrial Home for Blind Men Indianapolis, Ind. 

Iowa Home for Sightless Women Doe Moines, Iowa. 

Boston Nunery for Blind Babies Roxbury, Moss. 

Memorial Home for the Blind Worcester, Mass, 

Home for Blind Babies Monroe, Mirh. 

Blind Girls' Industrial Home St. Ixtuis, Mo. 



Home of Our Lady of Perpetual Help for the 

Blind Bayonne, N. J. 

St, Joseph's Institute for the Blind Jersey City, N. I. 

Arthur Home for Blind Babiea Summit, N.J. 

The Lighthouse Trenton, N. J. 

Dyker HeighU Home for Blind Babiee Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Home for the Blind of the Church Charity 

Foundation Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Industrial Home for the Blind Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Catholic Center for the Blind New York, N . Y. 

Home for the Relief of the Destitute Blind.. New York, N. Y. 

St. Joseph's BUnd Asylum Prince Bay. N. Y. 

Clovemook Homo for the Blind Mount Healthy, Ohia 

Chapin Memorial Home for the Aged 

Blind Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania ludutftrial Home for Blind 

Women Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind Men. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blind Girls' Home Nashville, Tenn. 



> This list is probably not exhaustive, especially as regards workshops for the blind, although it is as complete as is passible from the 
information obtainable. 

* Doea not include school departments of homes or other instttutionB not established primarily for educational purposes. 
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THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 



IT.— WOiaSHOPS.* 



Indiutml Worktop for the Blind Denver, Colo. 

Delaware ComniiBaion for the Blind Wilmington, Del. 

UasBachusetts Commission for the Blind Cambridge, Man. (2) 

Maanchuaetts CommisBion for the Blind Fall River, Maas. 

MuMchuBBtts Commieeion for the Blind Lowell, Mass. 

UaaiachiiMtta Conuniorion for the Blind Fittafield, Uaaa. 

UaMBchuaettflCommisnon for the Blind Worceet«r, Man. 

New York Conunisaion for Uie Blind Albany, N. Y. 

New York Commiaaion for the Blind Glena Falls, N. Y. 

New York Commiaiion for the Blind Bocheattr, N. Y. 

Ohio Commiaaion for the Blind Columbus, Ohio. 

Wrakahop for the Adult Blind Portland, Oreg. 



San Francisco Aasociation lor the Blind.... San Francisco, Cal. 
Connecticut Institute for the Blind, De- 
partment of Tradea Hartford, Conn. 

Aid Association for the Blind Washington, D. C. 

Columbia Polytechnic Institute for the Blind.WaahingUiQ, D. C. 



Maryland Workshop for the Blind Baltimore, Md. 

Perkins Institution Workshop Department.. Boeton, Maw. 

Jamee A. Woolson House Cambridge, Mass. 

Missouri Association for the Blind St. Louis, Ho. 

Albany Anociadon for the Blind Albany, N. Y. 

Exchange and Workshop for Blind Men Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Industrial Home and Workshop for Blind 

Men Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Maria Bloede MemMial Shop for Blind 

Girls Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Buffalo Association tor the Blind Buflalo, N. Y. 

Bourne Workshop for the Blind NewYoA, N. Y. 

New York Association for the Blind NewYcffk.N.Y. 

Rochester Aaaodatlon at Workers fw the 

Blind RochMter, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Workshop tor the Blind Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland Society ftn' the Blind Cleveland, Ohio. (2) 

FittaburghWorkshi^ for the Blind Fittaburgh, Fa. 

Seattle Association lor the Blind ScatUe, Wadi. 



' Workshops operated by individuals are not included, i 
employment to persons other than pupils or inmates. 



r are workshops connected with schools or h<xnee, except where these giv« 
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APPENDIX B— SPECIAL SCHEDULES EMPLOYED AT CENSUSES OF THE BLIND IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 



pniSIOH OF REVISION AND RESULTS 



CENSUS OF THE BLIND 



THIRTEENTH CENSUS: 1910. 
SUPPLEMENTAL SCHEDULE FOR THE BLIND. 

l^spartamd at (Emamxxa an!t liahnr 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
iW>Bl[ltl0flltl 



In complJuice with the Teqiurements of ui &ct of Congrew, the Bureau of the Cenaus is at present compiling statiaticfl of the blind. 

In the census of the United States taken in April, 1910, you were reported aa blind, and it was stated that you are of the male sex, 

and race ; that you were yeata of age, 

bora in , and that you were gainfully occupied 

If the enumerator has made any mistake in these entries, I sboidd be pleaaod to have you, or someone acting for you, make all the 
corrections necessary, so that our record of you may be absolutely accurate. 

I also have to request that you, or someone acting for you, answer thb qubstionb fbintbd on tbb otheb bide of this sheet. The 
answers to these questions wilt be used mainly in a statistical report on the blind, which it is hoped will be of immeasurable value in the 
work which is being done to aid the blind. The work of getting the blind of school age into achools, and the work of teaching blind children 
to read will be furthered by this statistical report, which the bureau is publishii^ for the use of those engaged in aiding the blind. 

You are, therefore, requested to supply, or to have some friend supply, answers to the questions on the opposite side of this sheet, and 
to return it to the Bureau of the Census in the inclosed official envelope, which requires no postage, but can be sent abeolutely free of 
charge. 

The answers to these questions will be the property of the United States Government and will be kept in confidence and used only id 
the Btatialical report mentioned above or forotherpurpoeeain the interesteof the blind. Thenameofthe blind person will not be publisbed 
in the report. Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH A. HILL, 
Api»oved: Ckief SlatUtieian. 

E. Dana Dttband, 

DiruUtr ^tht Centvt. 

See questions on the other side of this sheet. 
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THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 



TWELFTH CENSUS: 1900. 
SPECIAL SCHEDULE FOE PERSONS DEFECTIVE IN SIGHT, HEARING, OR SPEECH. 
(Funtltkidla 



Twelfth Census op the United States. 

BPICIAI. BCHXDULK. 

FiBflOKs DsFBcnva in Sight, Hiaeino, ok Spbkcb. 

State Supervitor't Dittriet No... 

Counts/ Enumemtion Diitriet No.. 

Tovruhip or olhtr dintUm ofeountg 

Name of ineorpomUd city, tovn, or village Kilhin the aboi»^unned diviiion 



INSTRUCTIONS. 



TheobjectofthiBBpeculschecluleiBtoobtaintbe name, Bex, age, 
and poet-office addreae of all poreoDs who ore either blind or deaf 
{including those who are deaf and dumb). 

After oompleling the enumeration of all the members oE a family 
on Schedule No. 1 (Form 7-224), you will aak whether all the pereons 
just enumerated have good sight and good hearing — that is, can 
■eo well and hear well. For all such persona no further inquiry 
need be made; but if you find thatsome member (tf the family can 
not see well, you will then ask whether he or she can see well enough 
to read a book; and should it appear that the sight is m aerioualy 
unpaired that it is impossible for the peieon to read a book, even 
with the aid of glaeses, then you will note such person as "Blind," 
even though, as a matter of fact, he or she may have some slight 
power of sight. 

In the same way, if you find that some member of the family can 
not hear well, you will then ask whether he or she can hear well 
enough to understand loud conversation; and should it appear that 
the hearing is so seriously impaired that the person can not be made 
to understand what people say, even when they shout, you will 
note euch person as "Deaf," even though, as a matter of fact, he or 
she may have some slight power of hearing. You will then ask 
further wbetbei this deaf petson can speak; and should it appear 
that the person can not speak so as to be understood, you will note 
such person as "Deaf" and "Dumb," even though, as a matter of 
fact, he or she may have some slight power of speech. 

Only those dumb persons who are tUafat well at dumb are to be 
noted; so that if you should come across dumb persons who are not 
deaf they should not be included, nor should the "semi-blind" 
and those blind only in one eye be reported on this schedule. 

For each person reported on this special schedule as blind or 
deaf you will write on the population schedule (Form 7-224), on the 
right-band mai^in opposite the name of any person defective as 
above, the letter "B" it the person is blind; the letter "D" it the 



person is deaf ; and the letten " DD " if the person is deaf and dumb. 
If a person is blind and also deaf, use the letters "BD " ; if blind and 
also deaf and dumb, use the letters "BDD." You will then moke 
the entries called for on this special schedule, in columns 1 to 9, 
according to the following instructions: 

In columns 1 and 2 enter the number of the sheet and of the line of 
the population schedule (Form 7-224)on which thedetective person 
is enumerated, and then copy in columns 3, 4, and 6 the name, sex, 
and age of the person as originally entered on that schedule. 

In column 6 enter the poet-office address of the person reported as 
defective; or, if the person is a minor, or unable, through dinbility, 
to respond to communicationa by mail, obtain and enter in tUs 
column the name and poet-office address of his or her parent, guard- 
ian, or nearest friend, using the two spaces as subdivided by the 
dotted line. The intent of this inquiry is to secure the name and 
address of the proper person from whom further information can be 
obtained by correspondence concerning the blind and deaf persona 
enumerated. 

In columns 7,8, and 9 note the nature of the disability as follows: 

If the person is defective in eight but can hear and speak, write 
"Blind " in column 7 and "No" in columns S and 9. 

If the person is defective in sight and hearing, but can speak, 
write "Blind" in column 7, "Deaf" in column 8, and "No" in 
column 9. 

If the person is defective in nght, hearing, and speedi, write 
"Blind" in column 7, "Deaf" in column 8, aod "Dumb" in 
columns. 

If the person is defective in hearing, but can aeo and speak, 
write "No" in column 7, "Deaf" in column 8, and "No" in 
column 9, 

It the person is defective in both hearing and speech, but can 
see, write "No" in column 7, "Deaf" in column 8, and "Dumb" 
in column 9, 
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822 THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 

ELEVENTH CENSUS: 1890. 
SUPPLEMENTAL SCHEDULE FOR THE BUND.> 

Eleventh Census of the United States. 
Supenitor't DtttrU Ko „ 

SUPPLEUKNTAL SCHBDULE NO. 4. 

Eruantration Dittriet No STATumcs or thb bund. 

BLIND PERSONS in 

Oountg<^. 3tat«o/ 

mumtmUd in Jwu, 1890. 



Sfbcial iNSTKUcnoNs fob Fn.UNo Schzdui.b. 

Hie object of thu supplemental schedule is to furnish material for a. complete enumeration of those blind or having very defective 
viston in one or both eyes and an account of their condition. Enumeiatora will, after malring the proper entries on population schedule 
No. 1, transfer to this schedule the information called for by columns 1 to 27, inclusive, for every blind person or person with very defective 
vision found, and proceed to ask the additional questions indicated in the headings of the columns numbered 28 to 62, inclunve. 

^e qnestions on this schedule are to be asked with regard to every person who can not with e«ch eye si^parately count accurately 
the number of iingeis of another person held up before him at a distance of one foot. 

The instructions necenary to the proper filling out of the columns numbered 1 to 27, inclusive, are contained in the book of inatruo 
tions to enumerators, a copy of which has been supplied. The following special instructions will serve as a guide in completing the 
information concerning blind persons only, called for by the columna numbwed 28 to 62, inclusive, in all cases whme the inquiries are 
not selt-esplanatory. 

Columns 2S to 33, Write "yee" or "no." 

Columns 34 and 36. State whether blindneae was congenital (congen.) or due to some general disease, such as small-pox, giving name 
of disease, or to disease of the eye itself, or to injury of the eye itself, or to disease of one eye following injury or disease of the other. 
Fhyaiciane connected with institutions fa asylums for the blind are requested to reply as above, and also to state form of lesion, as cataract, 
glaucoma, etc. 

Columna 36 and 37. If blind from birth, write "B;" if not, state the age at which blindness occurred. Special care diould be takon 
to indicate all persona blind from birth and those in whom blindness occurred a few days <:a weeks after birth. 

Column 38. Write "yes" at "no." 

Columns 39 to 49. Give the number in figures under each heading, if known. Write "no," if it is known there are no such rdadvea. 
Write "unk." when it is unknown. With regard to grandfathers, graadmotherB, uncles, aunts, and first cousins, indicate wherever 
possible whether the blind lelativea are on the father's side by the use of the letter "F," or mother's side by the use of the letter "M,"oa 
on both by the use of the letten "FU." 

Column BO. Give the time in years and twelfths of yean. 

Column 61. Write "before" or "after," as the case may be. 

Column 62. Give the number, and indicate as follows: deaf (D), insane (I), or feeble-minded (F), as the case may be. If none, 
write "no." 

Columns 63 to 60. Same instructions as under 39 to 49, but as regards deaf, insane, or feeble-minded relatives, specify deaf by "D," 
insane by "I," and feeble-minded by "F." 

Column 61. Write "wholly pub.," "wholly priv.," "family," "partially self," etc., as the case may be. 

Column 62. A blind peraon may be found either at his home or away from it in some educational institution, asylum, ca po<^ouse. 
If away from his home, special care should be taken to give the state, county, and poet-office, so that the person may be credited to the 
proper state or county. 

' In addition there was a separate schedule for schools for the blind. This contained precisely the same inquiries and diSwed only 
by the addition of the letter of authorization to the special agent in charge of the inquiry and the substitution tor the first two paragraphs 
M instructions of a paragraph stating merely what inquiries should be celled from the general pc^iulation schedule and directing the 
-nr to furnish a copy of the schedule to the institution. 
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APPENDIX B.— UNITED STATES SCHEDULES. 
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THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 

TENTH CENSUS: 1880. 
BUPFLEMENTAL SCHEDULE FOR THE BUND. 



Pogt No Snpermwr't Diu. No ETttunention Ditt. No 

Hie object of this SttpplementaJ Schedule is to fumuh material not only for k complete Mramentioii of tbe blind, but for ui accoant 
<rf their condition. Ituimportontthatevety inqiuryreepeotlngekchcase beuuweredaafuUyMpoeBible. Enum^iitora will, therefore, 
afl«r nuiking the proper entrtei upon the Population Schedule (No. I), tmufer the name f with Schedule page and number) of every 
bHnd petBon found, from Schedule No. 1 to thie Special Schedule, and proceed to aak the additional gueMtionM indicated in the head- 
ings of the Kveral columns. 

In this enumentioa will be included not only the totally blind, but also the semi-blind. No person will be carried on this Schedule, 
however, iriio can see sufficiently well to read. For the distinction between the totally blind and the semi-blind see NoteE; it is of the 
greatest impotance to note this distinction with care, by making the proper entry in columns 10 or 11. 
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Appendix C— SPECIAL SCHEDULES EMPLOYED IN ENUMERATING THE BLIND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



GERMAN EMPIRE. 

SCHEDULE USED BY THE STATE 60VERNUENT3 FOR TRANSMITTING TO THE lUPERIAL HEALTH OFFICE THE 
RETURNS OF THE POPULATION CENSUS OF 1900. 

Cetutu 1900—Stalutiet oflh* Blind and Dtaf-M\Ut». 



AdminiatntiTe district (Ftumm: Circle, BavMift: Govenunont, etc.): 

Semi nombw of the scbedule tor the adminiBtntive district: 

CommuiM: Enumention district: 

Number ot the lintor census schedule: 

OtT^ name and aamaiae : 

Blind In botherei; since eariieet youthf or occurred laterT 

Dtataaddaxab: sisce eariiert jrouthT or occurred lalerT 

TanUr wlattnnthlp or other relatloa to the head ot the household : 

If an inmate of AD institution: Addieaaef IhelnatUntion: 

If one or more other defectives belong n^ufo-^ to the same houaehold (not an institution): Statamentot the corresponding Mrialnufflb«s<a) 
of the echedule(s) for the administntive district: 



Dar and roai of bMi: 

Flaoeand dlatadot of btoOi: (tor petsmu bom oubdde of Gennany, also 

orantE7 dblith): 

For detactivee bom in 18S4 ot earlier: < 
Kdl^ououfesiion: 



■attonaUtj (ommuUy): 
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THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 
HUNGABT. 
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OaisvB Schedule rmt the Blihd. 
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of <|iiMtioiia IS, 21-25, 28, 30, 37, 38k, b, 42, 43, 4«, 47, tb« Kply ia to b« made by undtnearmg the proper word {«r vcrd* i printed in 
UaUa. 
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APPENDIX C— FOREIGN SCHEDULES. 
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THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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maktr, tip.), noms thii and dsalgnsM ths ItuUtutlon when he leamiKl il 
oi th« pHvftM lodlvldtul who taught him. 



..priBolttndlfUv^ 



at any occupatloa, dc 



ia(ih«} psrIOrm houMhold taaka7... 



It. II he (she) is a mendlisnt, or If be (she) Is wtthoatany ooeupatkiD, what la 



Bis <kr) porcnU Mi < 

Jiat U> (W) liral TuU 



<T. Ifha(she)l> partially depeadent on outal 



ta of an loitltutlon, Myliim, poorhoi 



SO. Iflie(>lie)lsr>celvlaitinstnicUonat 
the bllDd or at what schoulf 



iapnnatthi]e,atwhBtlnsUtutlaalor 



Si. Could h* (she) anJl hlniMit (herwlf) ol further eduPsCJonT |Ia he filial 
also dwf, deaf and dumb, crippled, or an IdlotT) 



U. Clrcniiutaaoa which, bealdea thoM •numaimled hare, are of Imi 
trom tb« point of view of the penon'i bUndiun, hEi (ha-) al 
mrk. Hid bts (iMi) capacity [or further education. 



INBTBU0TION8, 



OBNEItA.L DIRECTIONS. 

I. TbaBtatlstlcBlOacatUlsInqDaUmsl-ITacairdlnstOthacaniairetiinM. 

Auwara to the other queatkitu an obtained by Intwlawliig tba blind ptncn or 
by examining the blind pcnoo and queitlonlns his relatives. 

Qaartlom IMH, as well as 3ft-53, are to be answered In the "■"—H'Ml by the 
Dotarlaa of the district and ol the oomniunal clrcnniacrlptko, In the Inoocpcntad 
piMW by the IndlvUual dealfnated by the burgunastv, while qmstlODi n-m an 
to be answwed ahnyi by the proper medical aulkorHy or oompetant ipedallrt. 

3. R«pUMtlwuldb*mad*lnthatp*eMfcr"K«pIlM"Mtherigtlt. Enterlntba 
blank ipaccs In • clear hand ui exact anfwar; IntbennolqiMetlons IS, n-K,98, 
M, 37, ISe, b, 11, a, 4B, and IT, the reply Is to be made by ludmcorlng the proper 
wards printed In Italics (for a model, aee qucatloDs l-t? aa DIM In at tb* oflloe). 
Id be made In Ink. Fcocll must not be used. 



18-21 AND JS-53. 

<l%ttUm 10.— Dealgnata the Dccupatiooi of the paranti, avoiding all general ooUao. 
live nouns. Id such a way as to show the nature ol the occupation (or work) aod lUso 
kster tailn, iteam railnad 






.—For the panints the pneanl residance, for deceased parents the lait 
tMldance (Dcnunune, Incorporated place) ahould be given. 

QuuUmi f f .— The unspeclSed, m<^e distant degrees of nlatlmshlp (second 
MDsliii, etc.] etaould not be taken Into onoildentlati, and In luch cases underline 
the words "not related." 

(tuatien M.— The place of residence (commune, Incraiwratad place) of the persoo 
at the moaunt what sight wai lost ihould be set down here, even if loss of si^t did 
not occur at such place, but einwhere (lor example, while oil on a trip or journey. In 
the hospital, etc.). 

QiHitlDB^l.— The dealgnatlmolUieDwupttlon should be Just as detailed as In 
Kfdj to quBitlao IS. If the blind penoa carried on more than one occapatloo before 
bUDdiHSB. that one should be given In irtilch ha was enjiaged when the Snt aytup- 
toms of bllndniea appeared. 

Qnuliini ^.— A person lupports hlnuelf nUirc'(r who iani» enough so that If otlm- 
wliahe had no need of («re he could live Indepeikdeatly ol outside help, Tlie blind 
person support) hlmKlf In port U he contrlbutca regularly with hla •^mfnp to the 
•appcrt of the household. 

—Enumerate In detail all the taski for which the blind ptnon can be 
und the house. 

QwC'i* tf.— Specify amcog therauasa, for example, thatbehaenDrelatlTTs, that 
be hat not teamed any trade, that there ts no establUunent employing blind partais 
fai that nelghborbood, etc. 

quatkrnU.—U tbe Ulnd pntco li not capable of furthw i 



QbuMdii ft.— In these ipuH, a 
vUcoofthe parents and brothers or sliten, a reply Is obligatory. 

A penoa shoold be ctuisldved as near-sighted to • high degree who, although be 
can aee at a normal distance tmly very vagnely. Is yet able to dMlngolA w«I] even 
small oblecte near at band, or can evni read, 

Altboogb the rvpiy, if thae b oocadon for It, to the qiMBtloD aboat organic delBcti, 
or dlacrdera of the brain or Derrona aystam, maybe omitted If It would vhtlatetha 
physlclan'l obligation of secrecy, yet on aniaiint of the grot sclentt&c Importance o( 
tha qatetlon It la my daalrabia that the reply ahould be left out only fai the mart 



QmsIIok M.— It la neoesBBiy to fpeelfy the age when d^t was lort only for those 
who have loit their sight after tbe Brat year of age. In tbe case of infant* who have 
lost their sight wben mider one year of age— except tboee bom blind— the wort* 
"became blind In Inlancy" ahould be ondtrliDnl. 

QttMloiu gf and M.—Tbaie is total amaurosis U tbe blind penoa has no ptfuepUoi 
ofU^t, 

The examination for qnant native pcnapUcool light Is tbe foUowIng: Plantbepv- 
eon tobeexamlncd ln/nnil(t^ thaeouroeaf ll|^t (window, lamp) and ooTer(bllnilIold 
wlthaclcith)andanoov«rthaeyeea]t<Riately. IflQtlulatUrcasebanoticMttM 
U^t, the prtaence of quantitative pcnapUon of ll^t 1) todloited. In the teet to 
determine ability to couot Bngars, tbe source of light (window, lamp) Is AtJtInd tbe 
penon being examlnrd and the examiner holds his Ongcn hi frtot of some dark back- 
groond (nich as a black clotb) and commencing at a distance of 1 meter t»1nga then 
up to a point very near the eycanf the penoobelDg examined. If during this opera- 
tion tbe blind person can count tbe Oagan, the proper words should be iindirlhied. 

QiwdJinu t7 EKd n.-Amongthecansaaof loss of visko may be found: 

e) Oensral diseases, sudi as grippe, somhila, tubareuloila, sy^nis, etc 

t) Inflammatory dlaeasM of the eyea, as lOr example, corneal uken reanltini trcu 
smallpox, trachoma, glaucoma, gauxuMcus conjiuutlvltls, etc. 

c) bijurles, as for example. Indirect Injuries (of the skull) and dbvct Injuries ot 
thaeyee(Bsb7 a blow or ahot). 

It Is vny Important to determine If complete bllndnea «a* not produced by the 
synpathetlo aOactlon, following tike Injury of one eye, of the other (uninjured) eye. 

QuiKm J I.— Among tbe blind who have only pSDeptimi of light or are even abl* 
to ooont flngen within a dlnanoe of 1 meter there may be found pmoos who 
thcougb tbe uae of certain curative methods or operation (bideotomy, opvatlm for 
cataract) could regain their dght. Fm- luch the cuntlve method to be used sbotdd 
beipedfled. 

()ii«tlMi St.— Tb» organic dlscrden most often onsstcnlng loss of sight are: D^ 
ease of tbe accesscry cavities of tbe nose, bnln diieaia, baart dtaaasa, dfeeaae Of tb* 
kidneya. 

QiutUoM S3 and U.— In tliese apacaa should b< 
with bilndnass and resulting from the same came 
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APPENDIX C— FOREIGN SCBEDULES. 
IRELAND. 



80HBDULE USBD AT THE POPULATION CENSUS: Ull.> 

Census op laBLAim: 1911. 



ComOg 

Poor Lam Uttion . . . . . 
Onutafrulorjr iXtfriet .. 



DUtria BUttaral DitMon .. 

Towtiiand or Town 

Jitatitution 

Form 



Wira Rkpikkhcb to thk Buhd. 

aged having been returned on Porm ftv the institutioii Bpecified above, as "Blind, " the chief rerident 

officer wiU plcaae have inquiry made and answers returned to the following questions with rapect to such person. 

Theae inquiriea aie instituted in the hope of directing public attention to the subject, wad the census commissionen, therefore, tniM 
Ibkt the fullest infonnatitai will be afforded. 

By wdei of the commissJcmeiB. 

Danw. 8. DoTLK, SterOmji. 

R.I.C. 

CoMia enumecatw for the locality in which the above-named institution is mtunted. 
Dau IMl. 



L WHthtapKnatianiblliid,at<Ud[beDrib>lbeaianentnarvwdsr 

S.BtaM'rtMUMrlaOair'mirtndXilStitotiMilTputl&lljIillad 

I.TowtatoMMlaliMiofsVit(ttribciledT 

*^ If a» »tMn mn Utiilahiti art* Oil nl^tctf rum nfBiaiiKiliM<4fietn 14 Ot hutUtMMl* wUA Ot U 

■iintmaututHMlnnek. 

raar,dldnldp«iiinbcoaaiablliidi uid whMbu the panm bwaat bllDd u home ot In ■ ptt 



a. AtwiBticawMiVitlaMr. 

ft. StMdrliMbtithaiMnan mold iwduidwTttt baton that parlod. 

7. Hm [ba or abe] ra ertrwl inr ipKU Utaraij ■dooatlai, nub u nadlnc on 

1. WhMbdiMM>laoaiFMiODli[haotdw]aoqiutnl<dwtth ndiubuki 

itt «r gi*Dd pannt*, imciH, 



Mte, (to., rtMi; and, 11 w, to vbit u 



SaniititulUtUitm . 



> At the time ot the census all institntiraiB having blind inmates were supplied with these circulan. As regards the blind who wen 
Botin public inatitutione, the fact <4 blindness having been ascotained on the general piqxilatian schedule, similar special achedulw 
wan mx iasoed, and the eDumemton directed to wcertain the paiticulaa requind. 
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880 THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 

PRUSSIA. 

SCHEDULE FOB USE IN THE PHYSICIAX'S EZAUNATION REQUIRED BY THE RUSSIAN LAW PROVIDING FOB 
THE COMPULSORY EDUCATION OF BLIND CHILDREN. 



, horn in , 

rarnuiw.) 

rendentiD circle , administntive diatrict , eei , rdigioia 

confeasion: position or occupation of the paiente — oE thefatlier of tbe mollier 

In cue the paienta are no longer living 1 of the legal repreeentAtive 

or the peraonal care of the child ! (p^aiu") 

bae been taken away from them { 

1. At what age did blindneoe or eeriouely defective vision appear: 

a) Congenital? 

6) In the fint year of life? 

e) In what later year of life? 

2. Degree of bliadnen: 

a) Can the child dJirtingtiii'h li^t and dark? 

b) Can it diacem fingers? To vhat distance? 

3. Condition of the eyeo: 

{AnatomiaU diagiujtU, e. g., opacity of the cornea, obstzuction of the pupil, atrophy of the optic serve, malfwrnation.) 

4. Cause of blindness? 

(Etiological diagiKitii: Ophthalmia neonatorum, diphtheria, trachoma, glaucoma, neopbsma, injimee including sympathetic 
opbtbalmia, emallpoi, meaalw, scarlet fever, typhus, syphilis, cerebrospinal fever.) 

5. Is tlieblindtten curable through an operation? 

6. Does the child also suffer from other defects, and what defects? 

7. In particular: Is the child blind and deaf and dumb? 

Or blind and hard of hwringT 

Or of defective vision and deaf and dumb? 

Or of defective vision and hard of hearing? 

6. Does the child suffer from an acute or chronic disease OT does it shov ft predisposilion to any such? 

ft. Has it a vaccination scar? 

10. Is the child cleanly or does it defile itself during sleep? During the day? 

11. Has the child the physical and mental development normal for its age? 

12. How did the years of childhood pass? (WitvefliifendiiKinderjahret) 

13. Does the child occupy itwlf playing alone or with others? 

14. Has the child attended the local school or a kindergarten <« does it receive private instmction, and vitb idiat result? 

15. Is the child legitimate or illegitimate? 

16. Are (were) the parents related by blood? 

o) As first cousins? 

b) As uncle and niece? 

c) As nephew and aunt? 

17. Are (were) the grandparents related by blood? 

18. Are (were) the parents blind or of seriously defective vision? 

19. Are the parents dead? 

When did the father die? ThemothM? 

From what diseaae? 

20. Are caaee of congenital or acquired blindness or seriously defective vision found among the grandparenta? 

21. How many brothers or sisters has or had the blind child? 

22- Are any of the brothers or sisters blind? If so, how many? 

(Dead brothers or sisters are to be included in the answer.) 

23. Do other circumstances esiat which are important for forming an opinion on the case? 

24. l>ot* Ihe admiuion of At <AHd irUo on imtttulionfor the blind appear advitabUf Or is it incapable of educatum? 

Oris it for some otber reaeon unfitted tor admission into an institution for the blind? 



(Signature of Hie eT"""'n'p g phyndan.) 



' The reply to the questions is made by words, numbera, or fry ujidenooring tho appropriate wonls in the inquiry itsell. 
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APPENDIX C— FOREIGN SCHEDULES. 
SWirZERLAND. 



jtafpmenUeoMiaHu 



SOHBDULES USED AT TH£ CENSUS OF THE BLIND: 1SB6-96. 

ENtntERATlON BCHEDULE. 

Id find Ui vaf abmi In Uranti plaett or wto an IM puntit ■■ do 

Stalittia o/ tht Blind. 
CommuDe; 



iSi. 


Bunuma. 


0,™™. 


R«>ld«w» and exact addiwa. 


y«(ii 01 birth. 


PlM« of birth. 


L<«Bll«ld«l«. 




















OcoupUloo. 


Ft 




CiTiL Status. 






wldowsd.dlTcirosd. 


eras. 


RtUgldD. 















Signature; 

I, this sclMdnla Is to b« reti 
INDIVIDUAL UEDICAL BCHEDULB. 



■ MatcmcDt to that afltet. 



District: ... 
Commune: 



1. Name: 

2. Ye«r of birth: 

3. Religiouaconfenion: 

4. Qvil status: 

5. Occnpatioii before loss of sight: 

Occupation >lnoe loss of nght: 

6. If the blind petson is a child, occupation of the father? 

7. Are the parents relatives? 

8. Do the parents suffer from disturbances of vision? 

9. Do the brothera or BiBt«Hi suffer from disturbances of vision 7 

10. If the blind peraon has married, did he (she) marry before or after loss of sight? 

11. Has he (she) children with normal vision, and how many? 

15. At what age did the blindneas in the right eye appear? 

13. At what age did the blindneas in the left eye appear? 

14. Condition of the ri^t eye? 

16. ConditioQ of the left eye? 

16. Cause of blindness in the right eye? 

17. Cause of blindness in the left eye? 

18. Degree of blindness in the right eye? 

o) Total blindness? 

6) Degree of perception of light? 

e) Can the blind person count fingers? At what distance? (To be ettted in meters and rentimeters.). . 

19. Degree of blindnen in the left eye? 

a) Total blindness? 

6) D^iee of perception of li^t? 

e) Can the blind person count fingers? At what distance? (To be stated in meten aoil ci 

ao. Did the blindnees result from a general disease? If eo, what disease? 

21. Other drcumslaneea which are of importance for forming an opinion on the ease? 

Place and date: 

Penon reporting: 
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THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WURTTEUBBRO. 

80HEDTJLEB USED AT THE CENSUS OF THE BUND: 1S9 

COUKUNAL aCHZDULE. 

Commune: 



Ym ofUrth. 



BPBCIAL SCHEDULE USED IN SUPPLBUENTARY IKVEBTIOATION. 



Serial number P1m» oI residence: . 



Circle: District: . , 



Invaligatitm amceming (Ac blind in ihe ytar 1894. 

. Nune? 

. Age? 

. Reli^onT 

. Occupation of the blind person before loss o( si^t? 

Occupation of the blind person rinee loss ot sight? 

. It the blind person is a child, occupation o( the hther? 

. Are the parents relatives? 

, Do the parents euSer from disturbances ol vicdonT 

. Do the brotheiB or sisteiB suffer from disturbances of vi^onT 

I, Is the blind person married? 

I. Did he marry before or after lose of sight7 

. Does the person whom he married suffer from disturbances of vision? 

:. Has he children with normal vision, and how many? 

;, Color of the hair ot the blind person? 

. Color of the iris, it that can still be ascertained? 

'. At what age did the blindness in the right eye appear? 

. At what age did the blindness in the left eye appear? 

, Condition of the right eye? 

. Condition of the left eye? 

I. Cause of blindness in the right eye? 

I. Cause of blindness in the left eye? 

. Degree of blindness in the right eye? a) Total amauraais? b) Quantitative perception of li^t? el Cotmtiiig o( the flqgwi to a 
distance of 1/3 meter? 

. Degree of blindnen in the left eye? 

. Did the blindness result from a general disease? 

. Is the blind peraon suffering from any other disease? .* 

>. Do other circumstancee exist which might be ot importance for forming an opinion on Ute case? 

. Did the blind person become blind in a city or in the country? 

. How long did he live there before he became blind? 

, In what manlier ii tJie blind person provided fort How and where is he lodged? With his family, with his children, with brothwi or 
sisters or with other near relatives, with sbangers, in an infirmary, poorhouse, hospital, or in on insUtulion for the blind and in 
which? - 
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Appendix D.- 



-MOVEMENT FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND STANDARDIZATION OF 
STATISTICS OF THE BUND. 



At tlte Twelfth Conpen of Tekchen of the Blind, held ftt Hun- 
btnf in 1907, & Comminion for InternAtioo&l Statistics of the Blind 
«■> appointed and chirged with establiahiiig subcommiHsioiiB in each 
country. TUacomnuMion, convened BtPngueonOctober7,1908, 
tor the puipoae of conflidering forma o( schedulee to be recommended 
lor uae in aecnring Btatiitics of the blind, kdopted the following 
leeoluliona: 

I. The conuninioii enneacB the urgent deaire that in connec- 
tion with the next popuution census in all European countries an 
inveatigation be nuide concerning the blind, compriaing as well all 
the data obtained for all other innabitants. 

The commisjion recommends, for use in connection with the 
population census, schedule A [Schedule I on p. 334]. 

II. The commission deeiree that in the population census not 
merel]' the fact of blindnen be stated in the case of the blind, but 
that it be shown also whether they suSer from any other innnni- 
tiee • • • 

III. " * • Eithw on the population schedule itself, or if this 
is not practicable, in the instructions cencerninK the enumeration, 
a defimtion of blmdness that is intelligible to aU should be given, 
worded as follows: 

"As blind are considered not only the completely blind, but also 
these persons who can not find their way alone in strange places by 
means of their vision and are not able to count the outspread 
fiugns against a dark background at a distance of more than one 
met«." 

Other Ksolutiona were passed requesting the International Sta- 
tistical Institute to adopt a reeolution urging that the general popu- 
ktion schedules should contain an inquiry relating to vaccination, 
providing that the Institute be requested to include in the program 
lor its next senion a discussion of the subject of statistics of the 
blind, and continuing the existence of the commisnon with a 
view to arranging at the proper time, through correspondence, for 
nnifomiity in the outlines tor the tables (die Konzentraiionsformu- 
lare vereinbaren). By a unanimous vote the comminion elected 
Dr. Fraju von Juraschek, president of the Austrian Statistical Cen- 
tral Commission, to be its representative at the meeting of the 
Int^natiimal Statistical Institute and to inform that body of its 
deores. 

In conibnaity with the request of the commission, the subject of 
the census of the blind was included in the program ol the twelfth 
•eadou of the International Statistical Institute held at Paris in 
July, 1909, and Dr. Juraschek presented a report to Section II 
of the Institute relating the hisUuy of the commission and the 
steps which had been taken in the movement to further uniimn 
international statistics ot the blind and embodying the reeolutions 
and pfoposed schedules which it had adopted. In the conclusion 
of his report Dr. Juraschek summariaed his views regarding the 
principles which should constitute the underlying basis for any 
ceiwas of the blind and the methods by which a census in acctvd- 
ance with these ptincipleB should be taken. In view of the gen- 
<nl interest attaching to this subject the following extracts from 
this part of the report are reproduced here: 

I believe it is hardly necessary to slate here what importance an 
investigation concemmg the blind ponenes. In a large number 
of countries enumerations ot the blind are and have been carried 
en, but lor the most part only in a form which eetablishee merely 
tlw bet ol Uindness. In the spirit of that humanity prevailing in 
our times, however, it is necessary to go further and to obtain an 
exact dMcription m each blind person, the manner in which he 
lost his si^t, and the drctmuitances in which he is situated. This 
ii Bcaicely iMwible without the cooperation ot the oculist: but on 
the occHHHi ot the hurried population census it ia entirelv out of 
the iiiiiatinn Uiat physicians snould enter each bouse and secure 
the infcnnaticB tlwie. The census can^ in fact, enumerate the 
bHnd onlf m it does tivery other in£vidnl. It mden a very 
nat Hmee alnHlT, however, tv it givieB ft '~ ' -^ ---— 

immtipaU tU bUiMl, amd aban aU bna 



In my opinion the ^ocedure should be as follows: Tkt quotum 
eoneeming blindntu ^ • • would be entered on the popula- 
tion schedule. The form of the population schedule is for this 
object immaterial — each state would use that which appeared best 
suited for the purpose of its own enumeration. It is onlv necessary 
that the concept of blindness should be uniformly defined. Beard- 
ing this my oi>inion concurs with Uut ot the oculists, who wish as 
broad a definition as possible in order t« embrace all pneons in need 
of help and to enable a later accurate segregation of the totally blind 
to be made. 

Concurring with the Comminion for International Statistics ot 
the Blind, I recommend the definition given above [see resolu- 
tions] • • • 

The returns for the blind from the population schedule would 
later be tabulated in the same detail as the figures for the test of the 
population and in addition a special schedule would be made out 
for each blind person in order uat a rtgitttr of Iht bHnd should be 
formed. This register would be arranged with a special view to 
the needs ot oculists and to the end of providing for the care ot the 
blind; this in itself would result in creating separate statistics 
of the blind. 

In addition, howe^-er, on the basis of this register, which would 
serve also as an address list of the blind, a tpwioi invttligalian ot 
the blind would be conducted with special schedules. For the 
latter schedule I would recommend that approved by the Com- 
mission for the Blind [see Schedule II, p. 3Si]. The procedure in 
this enumeration might be as follows: 

The schedules referred to as made up on tit« basis of the gmtnX 
census returns would contain in the upper part the data obtaiiMd 
at the general census and below the special inquiries of the schedule 
prepared by the Commission. The bureau making the enumera- 
tion would then send a physician, or a person with a medical 
education, to each blind person to enter the answers to the spedal 
inquiries. • • • 

The tabulation of the schedules forming the register would be 
made in the greatest possible detail, after consultation with oculists 
and teacheiBof the blind, and at the same time in such a way as to 
render possible intematl(mal comparisons. In thiscoimectionlbeg 
to state that the subcommiseions for international statistics of the 
blind formed in the different countries are still in existence and 
that with their help an international a^«ement might be attained 
which would secure a unifOTm tabulation and publication of the 
material, thus permitting a complete comparison between different 



There might be conadered further the ivue of a report which 
should embrace the main results of the census of the blind for all 
countries and thus coiutitute mternatiorutl tlatUtiet of Iht blind. 
This undertaking would be regarded as the ultimate object of all 
the efforts along this line and would for the first time give them 
th^ true value. It would of course have to be considered as a 
private undertaking, but might be placed in charge ot the Com- 
mission for International Statistics of the Blind, which would 
assuredly have the support of the members of the Institute and of 
the directors of the statistical tdGces. 

At the close of his report Dr. Juraschek presented the following 
resolution: 

The Intematioiuil Statistical Institute eap ro ss e s the wish that 
an investigation of the blind be conducted in connection with the 
population censuses. As blind should be considered not only 
those who are completely blind but also those who with the aid of 
their remaining ^islO^ can not find their way alone in strange places 
and are not able to count the outspread fingers against a dvk t>ack- 
ground at a distance of more than one meter. 

The general investigation in connection with the enumeration of 
population diould be followed by a special investigation concem- 
u^ the blind, conducted if poBible b^ a physician, at which should 
be noted thepresenceototherinfirmitiesin the blind person, sudi 
as deal-muiism or feeble-minded ness, and the fact that the blind 
p«son has been vaccinated, as well as a number ot other items 
uiportant for the care of the blind, for which purpose the schedule 
attached to this report (see Schedulell, p. 334] serveaasa model. 

After a diacussion ot the report, it was decided to omit thedefini- 
tion as being too detailed ior use in a general enumeration. With 
this exception the resolution, in substantially the form gi\-en above, 
was adopted by the Institute in general seoion. 

(333) 
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834 THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 

L 8TAHDABD BOHEDtTLE RECOUUENDED BY THE COMMISSION FOR INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS OF THE 
BLIND FOR USE IN A GENERAL POPULATION CENSUS. 



Provmee Cilif or vittage 

Adntnittrative dulriet Street or iquart 

CottuMine Bouie ntiTiJxr 

Number of dwtlling 

PopULATtOH CsHStra or Dkobmbxr 31, 19— 

1. Given ukd family name 

2. Family relationabip or other relation to the head of the houaehold 

3. Ses 

4. Date of birth, year month day 

5. Place of birth (including province and admiiiigtrative diabrict) 

6. Lc^ residence, nationality 

7. Religioua confemion 

8. Marital condition (dngle, married, widowed, divorced, separated) 

9. Language of ordinary intercourse 

10. Occupation, employment, trade, businegB, etc.: 

o) Rincjpal occupation 

aa) Deeignation of branch of industry, business, profession ; 

bb) Position in this occupation (proprietor, servant, or laborer) 

V) Accessory occupation 

aa) Designation of branch of industry, business, profession 

bb) Position in this occupation (proprietor, servant, or laborer) 

11. Does he know how to r«»d and write? 

12. On December 31, 19—, present: 

Temporarily 

Permanently 

13. Possible defects: Blind in both eyes, deaf, dumb, deaf and dumb, crippled, feeble-minded, or epileptic 

(Aa blind are to be considered not only the completely blind, but also Ihoee persons who can not find their way alone in strange 

places by means of their remaining vision and are not able to count the outspread fingers against a dark background at a distance 
of one meter.) 

14. Has the person enumerated been vaccinated? Revaccinat«d7 If so, in what year? 



n. STANDARD SCHEDULE PREPARED BY THE COMMISSION FOR INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS OF THE BLIND 
AND INDORSED BY THE INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE FOR USE IN A SUPPLEMENTARY SPE- 
CIAL INVESTIGATION CONCERNING THE BLIND. 



ScHBi>in.B. 

(To be filled out by a physician if ponible.) 

At the top of the schednle should be entered from the population schedule the data concerning name, age, place of birth, religious con- 
fession, language of ordinary intercourse (mother tongue), and nationality. 



CUL INQUHIT CONCBBNtNa IBB BLIND. 

Tb* iDnran (o tlia loqulilu should b« u brlaf u poolbl*. Dnw a lb* througb what doa Dot tffslJ V> lbs pwtlculM' om, 4Dd undcnoora what vptiim. Id ill 
Vb<c«T*r poadble, InqaMMlO, 11, 11, ind 13 u< to b« uismnd by an ocnllat. 

1. Name, rank or occupation, and place of reeidence of the parents or of the surviving parent 

2. Are the natural parents related by blood? 

o) As first cousins? 

6) As uncle and niece? 

c) As nephew and aunt? 

8. Doee the natural father or the natural mother suSer from dirturbancea of visionT If so, from what disturbanca? Do they si 

from constitutional diseases? Prom disordem of the brain ornervesT If so, from what diseases? 

(Answer not obligatory.) 

4, Do natural brothen or sisters suffer from disturbances of vision, or have deceased natural brothers or aiatera so suffsed? If bo, I 

what disturbances? 

(Answer not obligatory.) 

5. Was the blind person vaccinated before loss of sight? Bevaccinated? If so, in what year? 
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APPENDIX D.— STANDARDIZATION OF STATISTICS. 335 

6. Ifl the blind peraon msiried? Since what date? 

7. Does the- wife or huabukd ol the blind peotBon suffer from diatuibancee of vifdonT If bo, from what diaturbancee and aiiice 

what date? 

8. Has the blind person any children, or baa he had any? How many? How many with disturbasces of vudon? 

9. Was the blindneee congenital, or did it appear dunng the fint year of life? If it appeared lata, when in the right eye and when in 

the left? 

10. D^reeof blisdnees: 

a) Can the blind person still distinguish light from darkness? With the right eye? With the left eye? 

6) Can he atill count fingeta on a dark background as far away as 1 meter, or to what shorter distance? With the rig^t eye? 
With the left eye? 

c) Can he read ordinary print with the help of eycslassesT 

11. Anatomical condition of the right eye ' 

Anatomical condition of the left eye ' 

12. Cause of blindness in the right eye* 

Cause of blindneasin the left eye* 

13. Is the blindnees curable through an operation? 

14. Did the blindneea result from a general disease? If so, what disease? 

15. If the blind person also mifteiB from other defects, what defects? 

16. Do other circumstances exist which appear important for forming an opinion on the cage, namely, in reference to the origin of the blind- 

ness, or to the occupation of the blind person? (e. g., in the case of injuries, whether theee were incurred in the line of the person's 
occupation, whether they were caused by accident or by intent) 

17. Ib the blind person capable of education or instruction? 

IB. Period before loss of sight: 

a) Instruction (elementary school, secondary school)? 

b) Occupation and position in occupation? 

19. Period since loss of si^t: 

a) Has the blind person received instruction in an institution for the blind or elsewhere? For bow long? Can he re»d 
raised type? 

6) What occupadon has he learned since loss ol sight? 

Did he team it in an institution for the blind or elsewhere? Is his admission to an institution for the education of the bUDd 
desired? 

e) Is the blind person unemployed? For what reason? 

d) Does the blind person perform household tasks? Of what description? 

e) Does the blind person earn his own living? Entirely c^ in part? 

/) Is the blind person a mendicant? 

20. Does the blind person receive assistance? 

a) From relatives? 

6) From public funds (commune, circle, province, state)? 

c) From foundations, unions, or aseocdations, or similar benevolent agendes? 

d) Is he supported entirely? By whom? 

«) Is the blind person at present an inmate of a charitable institution (an asylum)? If so, of what institution, and since what date? 

Or does he desire to be admitted into such an institution? 

Atau aut aUnuo/llu ftnenfunliUat Itt titfatmMaa. 

'e.g., opacity of the cornea, obstruction of the pnpit, atrophy of the critic nerve, opacity of the crystalline lens or of the vitreous, or 
detachment of the retina. 

* Etiological diagnoeiB: e. g., congeiutal blindness, malformation, ophthalmia neonatorum, diphtheria, granulation of the eyelids 
(trachoma), myopia, glaucoma, neoplum, injury (including unfavorable results of operations, sympathetic ophthalmia), tobacco, ^cohol, 
smallpox, measles, scarlet fever, typhus, puerpwu lever, tuberculoeis, syphilis, cerebrospinal fever, deformity of the skull, albinism. 
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INDEX. 



Acddent, or other injury (includingarmpa- 
tiietic ophthalmia) blindiieM causedb y, by 
a^ when vision was lost, 108, 112, 116, 210; 
diviaiooa and states, 103, 198; occupation 
before blindnera, 152 157, 264, 276; par- 
entage and relationehip, 122-124, 127, 230, 
233, 234; nc« and nativity, 106, 206; sex, 
97, 115, 206. 210; compariaon with loreign 
counlriea. 102. 

Accountants, auditon, bookkeepisn, and 
cashiers, aee when vision was lost, 281; 
cause of bbndness, 262, 274. 

Actors, profeeaional Bhowmen, etc., age when 
vision was lost, 2S1; cause, 262. 



182; education, 131, 235; marital con- 
dition, 60, 17^, 187; race and nativity, 
50, 54, 170, 172, 182, 184; ratio blind, 52, 
55. 
Age when vision was lost, ability to read 
raised type by, 135, 140, 245: cause of 
blindness, 108, 115. 208; divisions and 
states, 138; gainfully employed, 143; 
marital condition, 195; occupations, 248, 
250; occupation before blindness, 279; 

Fenod of life, 194; race and nativity, 89, 
1, IW; Bci, 8i, 88, 190. 

Agricultuial laborers, ability for self-support, 
dependence on occupation, and annual 
earningB, 147, 252; age when vision was 
lost, 144, 145. 158, 159, 248, 250, 279; 
cause of blindncsH, 152, 157, 258, 274; race 
and nativity, 63, 64, 175, 246. 

Almshouses, blind inmates of, 69. 

Amaurosis and other disturbances of visioii 
without ophthalmoscopic changes, blind- 
ness caused by, by age when vision was 
lost. 208; diviaioiis and sUtee, 196; occu- 
pation before blindness. 259, 275; parent- 
age and reUtionship. 122-125, 127, 230, 
233, 234; race and nativity, 204; sex, 208. 

Animal husbandry. Set Steele raisers, eto. 

Argentina, blind population of, 20, 80. 

Atrophy of the optic nerve, blindnese 
caused by, by age when vision was lost, 
108, 112, 115, 208; divisions and states, 
103, 196; occupation before blindness, 152, 
157, 259, 275; parentage and relationship, 
122-125, 127, 128. 230, 233, 234; race and 
nativit^r, IM, 204; sex. 97, 115, 204, 208; 
comparison with foreign countries, 102. 

Auditors. Set Accountants, etc. 

Australia, Commonwealth of, blind popula- 
tion of, 20, 30, 36, 58. 

Austria, blind papulation of, 20, 30, 102; in 
institutions, 68; blind of United States 
bora in, 56, 80, 166, 178. 

Authors, eaitors, journalists, reporten. and 
other writers, ability for self-support, 
252; age when vision was lost, 145, 249, 
251. 281 ; cause of blindness, 262; race and 
nativity, 176, 247. 

Bahama Islands, blind population of, 20. 

Bakers, aee when vision was lost, 279; cause 
of bbodnesB, 258. 

Bankets, brokers, commission merchants, 
money lenders, etc., ability for self-sup- 
port, dependence on occupation, and 
annual earnings, 252; age when vision was 
lost, 248, 281 ; cause of blindness, 282; race 
and nativity, 175. 246. 
7909°— 17 22 



Barbers and hairdressers, age when vision 
was lost, 281; cause of blindness, 262. 

Bartenders. See Saloon keepers, etc. 

Basket makers, ability for eelf-eapport 
dependence on occupation, and annual 



145, 
246. 

Bavaria, blind population of, 86, 102. 

Belgium, blind population of, 20, 21, 30; 
blindofUnitedStat«flbomin,56. Seeatto 
Netherlands, ete. 

Bermuda Islands, blind population of, 20, 
30. 

Beverage industry. See Liquor, etc., in- 
dustries. 

Blacksmiths, age when vision was lost, 158, 
280; cause onslindness, 162, 260. 

Blast-furnace and rolling-niill workers, age 
when vision was lost, 279; cause of blind- 
ness, 26g. 

Blind-mules, 160, 282. 

Boarding and lodging house keepers, ability 
for seu-Bupport, dependence on occupa- 
tion, and annual earnings, 262; age when 
vision was lost, 145, 249, 261; 281; cause of 
blindness, 274; race and nativity, 64, 176, 
247. 

Boatmen. See Sailors, etc. 

Bolivia, blind population of, 20, 30. 

Bookbinders^ age when vision was lost, 280; 
cause of blmdness, 260. 

Bookbinding. See Printing, etc. 

Bookkeenera. See Accountants, ete. 

Boot ana shoe factory workers, age when 
vision was lost, 279; cause of bUndness, 
268,274. 

Brain disease, blindness caused by, 102. 

Brass workers, age when vision was lost, 279 ; 
cause of bliniuiees, 268. 

Brick and tile makers, age when vision was 
loet, 279; cause of blindnen, 268. 

Bridge transpcrtation. Be* Road, etc., 
tiansportatien. 

Bridges, construction and maintenance of. 
SeeRomda, etc. 

Bright'sdisMse, blindness caused by, 196. 

British Htmdnras^ blind population of, 20. 

Brokers. See Bankers, etc. 

Broom makers, ability for self-support, de- 
pendence on occupation, and annual earn- 
ings, 147, 262; age when vision was lost, 
144, 146, 248, 2G0; race and nativity, 63, 
142, 176, 246. 

Brothers or sistcn, status as to existence and 
vinon of, 124, 126, 220, 233. 

Buffers, bumiuers, gilders, and polisben, 
am when vision was loet, 280; cause of 
bUndnees, 260. 

Builders. See Hanniactorers, ete. 

Building, mechanical, and lumd trades, per- 
sons engaged in, am when vision was lost, 
280 ; cause of blisaneeB, 260, 274. See also 
Manufacturing, ete,, pursmts. 

Bulgaria, blind population of, 20, 30, 36, 68. 

Burnishers. See Buffers, etc. 

Cabinet workers. Sm Furniture, ete,, work- 

Cali keepers. See Hotel, ete., keepers. 

Canada and Newfoundland, blind popula- 
tion of, 20, 30, 36, 68; blind ol United 
States bom in, 66, 80, 166, 178. 

Catial men. Set SaUofa, etc. 



Cancer and other neoplasms^ bUndnesi 
caused by, by age when visioii was biat, 
208; divisions and stales, 196; parraitage 
and retationsbip, 230, 233, 234; race and 
naUvity, 204; sex, 204, 208. 

Canvaners and agents (other than real estate 
and insurance), ability for self-support, 
dependence on occupation, and annual 
earnings, 147, 252; age when vision was 
lost, 144, 145, 248, 250; race and nativity, 
63, 64, 175, 246. 

Cape of Good Hope, blind population of, 20, 
&, 36, 68. 

Carpenters, age when vision was loet, 168, 
280; cause of blindness, 152, 260. 

Carpet and rug makers (not is factories), 
ability tor self-support, depender 
cupation, and annual i — ■"—• 
when vimoa was lost, 1 
and nativity, 175, 248. 

(kshiers. 5m Accountants, ete. 

Cataract, bUndnees caused by, by age when 
vision was loot, 108, 112, 115, 208; divi< 
and states, 103, 196; occupation be- 



34; race anA nativity, 106', 204; 
S, 204, 208 ; comparison witli ba- 



Oaturh and colds, blindness caused bv, by 
age when vision was lost, 210: divisiona 
and states, 198; occupation before blind- 



ity, 206; sex, 97, 206, 210. 

Oauae of falindneea, by age when vision was 
lost, 108, 115, 208; divisions and sUtes, 
103, 196;occupation before blindness, 162, 
157, 258, 274; parentage and relationship, 
228-234; race and nativity, 106, 204; sex, 
97,204,208. 

Cement workers. See Lime, ete., workea. 

Ceylon, blind population of, 20, 30, 36. 

Chair caners, ability tor self support, de- 
pendence on occupation, and annual eom- 
Ingt, 147, 262; age when vision was lost, 
144, 145, 248, 260; race and nativity, 63, 
64, 175, 246. 

Channel Islands. See Isle of Man, ete. 

Chemicals and allied industries, penow 
engi^ied in, age whan vision was lost, 270; 
cause ol blindneH, 2S8. 

Children, status as to existence and vision of, 
126-127, 220, 234; institutions for care of, 
67. 

Chile, blind population of, 20, 30, 

Chinese ana Japanese in Unit«d States, 
ratio blind, 46, 48. 

Choroid, diseases of, blindness caused by, 
by 1^ when vision was lost, 208; divi- 
sions and states, 196; occupation belon 
blindness, 258; parentsgeanarelatlondilp, 
230,233,234; race and nativity, 204; sex, 
204,208. 

Cigar and tobacco dealeta, ability for self- 
support, dependence on occupation, and 
annua] eamuifp, 252; sge when vision wa* 
loet, 248; race and nativity, 6», 175, 246. 

Cigar workers. Set Tobacco, ete,, woiken. 

Cities of 25,000 or over, blind population in, 
27. 

Clay, glass, and stone product industriss, 
penoos engaged tn, sge when visioii was 
loet, 279; cause of blindness, 268. 
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Clern'men ud other relifioiu waAsa, 
mbility for aeU-flupport, dependence on 
occupation, ftnd annual earning, 147,252; 
age when vuion waa lost, 144, 249, 251, 
Wl\ cause of blindnen, 262; race and 
naUvity, 63, 176,247. 

Clerks (inatoree). See Salesmen, etc. 

Clerks (other than aalenneii and sales- 
women), age when vision was laet, 281; 
cause of blindness, 262, 274. 

Clock and watch factory workers, a^ when 
vision was lost, 279; cause of bhndness, 
268. 

Clothing industries, pemons engsged in. age 
when vision was lost, 279; cause of blind- 
ne«. 258, 274. 

Coal-miiie workers, age when vision was 
lost. 158, 27B; cause * -^--J- '-" 



Cobblen. See Sboemaketa, etc. 

Colds. Set Catarrh, etc. 

Collies. See Univendties, etc. 

Cdcffed population, abill^ to read raised 
^rpe, 134, 138, 23S, 243; age, 170, 172, 182. 
184; age when vision was lost, 192; cause 
of bUndnesB, 205; dtviaioDS and states, 47, 
105, 177; education, 130, 236, 243; gain- 
fully employed, 61, 142; marital condi- 
tion, 174, 186; median age, 50; occupa- 
tions, 63, 64, 175, 246; relationship and 
vision of parents, 119, 228; re{K)rting 
blind children, 125; sex, 48, 166, 172, 184. 

Conunercial travelera and sales agents, age 
when vision was loot, 281; cause of 
blindness, 262. 

Commission merchants. See Bankers, etc. 

Congenital diseasee, blindness caused by, 
hjr a^ when vision waa lost, 108, 115, 210; 
divieians and states, 103, 198; parentage 
and relationship, 122-125, 127, 128, 230, 
233, 234; race and nativity, 106, 206; 
MX, 97, 115, 206, 210. 

Conjunctiva, diseases of, blindness caused 
by, by agewhen vision wasloet, 208; divi- 
sions and states, 196; occupation before 
blindness, 258, 274; parentage and reia- 
tionsbip. 122-124, 127, 230, 233, 234; race 
and nativity, 204; sex, 97, 204, 208. 

Contractors. See Hanufacturere. etc. 

Cooks, age when vision was lost, 159. 281; 
cause ol blindnese, 157, 262, 274. 

Coopers, agewhen vision waslost, 280; cauAe 
01 blindness, 260. 

Ctnnea, diseases of, blindness caused by, by 
age when vision was loet, 208; divuions 
and stales. 196; occupation before bliad- 
uess, 258, 274; parentage and relationship, 
122-124, 127, 230, 233, 234; race and 
nativity. 204; sex, 97, 206. 

Oomc«l ulcer, blindneee caused by, by age 
when vision was lost, 106, 115: divisions 
and stales, 196; occupation before blind- 
ness, 162, 157, 258. 274; parentage and 
relationship, 230. 233, 234; race and na- 
tivity, 204; eex, 97. 115. 204, 208. 

Cotton-mill operatives, age when vision was 
lost, 230- cause of blindness, 260, 274. 

Country of birth, 66, 166, 178. 

Crystalline lens, diseases of, blindneaa caused 
by, by age when vimon was lost. 208; divi- 
nons and states, IM; occupation before 
blindness, 269; parentage and lelation- 
ehip, 230, 233, 234; race and nativity, 
204; sex, 97, 204. 

Oypnia, blind population of, 20, 30. 

Dairy farmers. Set Farmers, etc. 

Danudi Antilles, bliitd population of, 20, 30. 

Deaf, institutions for care of, 69. 

Dealers, wholesale. See Merchants, etc. 

Deck hands. See Bailors, etc. 

Denmark, blind pimubtion of, 20, 30, 36, 58; 

bUnd of United States bom in, 66, 80, 166, 

178. 



INDEX. 

Detachment of the retina, blindness caused 
by, by age when vision was lost, 208; divi- 
sions and states, 196; occupation before 
blindneag, 2^, 274; parentage and re- 
lationship, 122-124, 127. 230, 233, 234; 
race and nativity, 204; sex, 204, 208. 

Diabetes, blindness caused by, 196. See 
alto Kidney disesse, etc. 

Diphtheria, blindness caused by, 196. 

Domestic and personal eervice, persons en- 
gaged in, ability for self-support, depend- 
ence on occupation, and annual earnings, 
252; age when vision was lost, 249, 251, 
281; cause of blindness, 262, 274; race and 
nativity. 176, 247. 

Doorkeepers. Set Elevator operatoiB, etc. 

Draymen. Su Drivers, etc. 

Dressmakers, age when vision waa lost, 169, 
279; cause ofblindnesa, 157, 268, 274. 

Drivers, draymen, teamsters, and express- 
men, ability for self-support, dependence 
on occupation, and annual eaminoB, 262; 
age when vision was loet, 158, 248, 280: 
cause of blindness, 162, 260; tace and 
nativity, 175, 246. 

Drovers. See Stock raisers, etc. 

Earnings, annual, 147, 252, 

Editors. See Authors, etc. 

Education, by ability for aelf-aupport, 148, 
254; age, 131, 235; age when vision waa 
lost, 132, 235; annual earnings, 149; race 
and nativity, 236; sex, 129, 148, 236. 

Egypt, blind population of. 20, 80. 

Electric light, blindness caused by, 270. 

Electricians and their assistants, ue when 
vision waa loet, 281; cause of bUndnen, 
262. 

>r opetaton , 

281; cause ol blindness, 262. 

Engineers and firemen, age when vision was 
lost, 281; cause of blindness, 268. 

Engineers and firemen (other than loco- 
motive), age when vision waa lost, 281; 
cause of bbndness, 262. 

England and Wales, blind population of, 20, 
30,36,68,66; blindofUnitedSlatealiving 
in, 66, 80, 166, 178. 

Entertainers, professional, ability for self- 
eupport, dependence on occupation, and 
annual earnings, 252; age when vision was 
loet, 249, 261: race and nativity, 176, 247. 

Exposure to cold, blindnees caused by, 198. 

Exposure to heat, biiadneas caused by, by 
age when vision waa lost, 210; divisionfl 
and states, 198; occupation before blind- 
ness, 152, 167. 270, 278; parentage and re- 
lationithip, 230, 233, 234; race andnativity, 
206; sex, 97, 206, 210. 

Expressmen. See Drivers, etc. 

Factory laborers, age when vision waa lost, 
280; cause of blindnen, 260, 

Fancy workers {not in factories), ability for 
self-support, dependence on occupation, 
and annual eaminga, 252; age when vision 
was lost, 145, 248, 250; tace and nativity, 
64, 175, 246. 

Fanners (iaclading dairy farmers), anility 
for self-support, dependence on occupa- 
tion, and armuol earning, 147 262; age 
when vision was lost, 144, 146, 158, 248, 
250; race and nativity, 63, 64, 175, 246. 

Fanners, plant^s, market gardeners, florists, 
fruit Rronera, etc., age when vision waa 
loet, 159; cause of blindness, 162, 157, 258, 
274, 279. Su alto Truck farmers, etc. 

Feeble-minded, institutions for care of, 69. 

Feedets. See Stock raisen, etc. 

Finland, blind population of, 20, 30, 36; 
blind of United States bom in, 56, 80, 166. 
Set alto Russia, etc. 

See Engineen, etc. 



Fishermen and oystsrmen, age when vision 

was lost. 279: cause of blindness, 258. 
Florists. See Farmers, etc. , and Triick farm- 

FlouT-mill and gristmill workers, age when 
vision was loet, 279; cause of blindnees, 
258. 

Food and kindred product industries, per- 
sona engaged in, age when vision was lost, 
279; cause of blindness, 268, 274. 

Foreign countries, blind population of, by 
age, 36; age when vision was lost, 86, 113, 
114; cause of blindneee, 102, 113, 114; me- 
dian age, 38; marital condition, 66, 69; oc- 
cupations, 65; sex, 30; blind of United 
States bom in. 56. 

Foreign-bom white population, ability to 
read raised type, 134, 138, 236, 243; age, 
50, 54, 170. 172. 182. 184; age when vision 
was lost, 89, 91, 190; cause of blindnen, 
106, 205; country of birth, 66, 166; deaf- 
mutes, 282; divisions andsUles. 47.166.177; 
education, 130, 236, 243; gainfully em- 
ployed, 142; marital condition, 174, 186; 
median age, GO; occupatfons, 61, 63, 64, 
176, 246; ratio blind. 49, 62. 66; relation- 
ship and vision of parents, 119, 228; report- 
ing blind children, 125; sex, 48, 64, 165, 
172, 184. 

Foresters, lumbermen and raftonen, and 
woodchoppers, age when vision waa lost, 
279 ; cause of blindnees, 268. 

Formosa, blind population of, 20. 30. 

Foundry and metal-working eetabliahment 
workers, a^ when vision waa lost, 279; 
cause of blmdnen, 268. 

France, blind population of, 20, 30, 36, 58; 
blind of Umted States living in, 66, "~ 
166, 178. 

Fruit growers. SecFarmen, etc., and Trw^ 
fanners, etc. 

Furniture and cabinet wwkers, age when vi- 
aion waa lost, 279 ; cause of blindness, 266. 

Gainfully employed, 142, 143, 262, 254; be- 
fore vision waa lost, 258, 274, 279. 

Gambia, blind population of, 20. 

Gas fitters. See Plumbers, etc. 

Germany, blind population of. 20, 30, 36, 58; 
in inatitutiona, 68; blind of United States 
bom in, 66, 60, 166, 178. 

Gibraltar, blind population of, 20, 30. 

Gilders. Ste Buffers, et«. 

Glass industry. See Clay, etc., industries. 

GlasBworkers, age when vision was loet, 279: 
cause of blindness, 258. 

Glaucoma, blindneaa caused by, by age when 
vision was lost, 108, 112, 115, 208; djvisiona 
and states, 103, 196; occupation before 
blindness, 162, 157, 258, 27 4; parentage and 
relationship, 122-125, 137, 128, 230, 233, 
234; race and nativity, 106, 204; sex, 97, 
lie. 204, 208; comparison with foreign 
countries, 102, 114. 

Glaziers. See Painters, etc. 

Gonococcua conjunctivitia (excltisive of 
ophthalmic neonatorum), blindness caused 
by, by age when vision waa lost, 208; divi- 
nons and states, 196; parentage and rel*- 
tionahip, 230, 233, 234; race and nativity, 
204; eex, 204, 208. 

Gozo. See Malta, etc. 

Granulated eyelids. See Trachoma. 

Granada, blind population of, 20, 30. 

Grindera, age when vision was lost, 280; 
cause of blindneea, 260. 

Grippe. See Influenza. 

Gristmill workers. See Flour-miU, etc., 
workers. 

Grocers, ability Ua self-support, dependence 
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Hurdrenera. Sa Barben, etc. 

Hammock and net makers (not in factorisa), 
ability for Belf-siipport, dependence on 
occupation, and annual esimngiB, 252; af^ 
when vision waa lost, 24S, 250; race and 
nativity, 176, 248. 

Hand trades. See Building, etc., tndea. 

Bat makers, age when vision was lost, 279; 
cause of blindness, 258. 

Hawaii, blind population of, 20, 30, 36, 59^ 70. 

Head, diseases of, other than memn^tia, 
blindness cauwd by, by age when vuion 
was lost, 112, 115, 208; diviiiona and 
states, 196; occupation before blindnefls, 
259, 275; parentueand relatiooship, 122- 
124, 127, 230, 233, 234; race and nativity, 
204; Bex, 97, 115,204,208. 

Herders. See Btock raisers, etc. 

Heredity, blindnemin relation to, 116. 

Hidi scboole and academiee, blind popula- 
tion having attended, 129, 132. 

HoDgkong, blind population of, 20, 30. 

Hosiery and knitting-mill operatives, age 



when V 



!, 274. 



n was lost, 2J 



Hospitals for insane, blind in, 69. 

Hotel, restaurant, caU, and lunch-toom 
keepers, ability (or self-support, depend- 
ence on occupation, and annual earnings, 
252; age when vision was lost, 249, 261; 
cause, 262; mce and nativity, 176, 247. 

Huck8t«Ts and peddlers, ability (or selt-eup- 
port, dependence on occupation, and an- 
nual earnings, 147, 252; age when vision 
was lost, J44, 145, 248, 260; cause <rf blind- 
nen, 262; race and nativity, 63, 64, 176, 
246. 

Bungary, blind population of, 20, 30, 36; 
blind of United States bom in, H, 80, 166, 



India, blind populatHm of, 20, 90, M. 
Indians, ratio blind, 45, 48. 
Industrial homes, blind in, 69. 
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and states, 196; occupation before blind- 



ity, 204; sex, 97, 204, 208. 

Injury. Set Accident, etc. 

Institutions for the bbnd, classes of, 69; in- 
mates of, 67. 

Inturance agents. See Real estate, etc., 

IraGuid, blind population of, 20, 90, 36, 68, 
66, 86, 102, 113, 114; in institutions, 68; 
blind of United States bom in, 66, 80, 166, 
178. 

Iris, diseases of, blindnesscausedby, by age 
when vision was lost, 208; divisions and 
states, 196; occupation before blindnees, 
152, 157, 258, 274; parentage and relation- 
ship, 122-124, 127, 230, 233, 234; race and 
naUvity, 204; sex, 97, 204, 208. 

Iron and steel industries, peraons engaged in, 
■ge when vision was loet, 276; cause, 258. 

Iron and steel workers, age when vision was 
lost. 158, 279; cause, 152, 268, 270. 

Isle of Man and Channel Islands, blind pon- 
ulation of, 20, 30. 

Italy, blind population of, 20, 30, 36; blind 
of United States bom in, 66, 80, 168, 



Jamaica, blind population of 20, 30. 

Janitors and sextons, ability lor self-support, 
dependence on occupation, and annual 
earning, 252; age when vision was lost, 
249, 251, 281; cause of blindnees, 262; race 
and nativity, 176, 247. 

Japanese. Bn (liineee, etc. 

Jewelry wockcre, age when vision was lost, 
279; cause of blindness, 268. 

Jouinalisls. See AuUiors, etc. 
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Kidney disease and diabetes, blindness 
caused by, by age when visioa was lest, 
208; divisions and states, 196; occupvtion 
before blindness, 162, 157, 259, 276; pai^ 
entage and relationstiip, 230, 233, 234; 
race and nativihr, 204; sex, 97, 204. 208. 

Knitten (not in mctoriee), atnlity for sdt- 
eupport, dependence on occupation, and 
annual eanungs, 262; aoe when vision was 
lost, 145, 250; race and nativity, 64, 143, 
176, 248. 

Knitting-mill operatives. See Hosiery, etc., 
operatives. 

Laborers, ability for self-support, depend- 
ence on occuiMUion, and annual earnings, 
'262; age when vision was lost, 144, iGS, 
248, 249, 251, 280; cause, 162, 260, 273; 
race and nativity, 63, 176, 176, 246, 247. 

Labrador. See Mewfoundhuid, etc. 

LeundeierB and Uundreaee, age when 
vision was lost, 249, 281; cause of blind- 
neer276. 

Laimdieren and Utmdresaee (not in laun- 
dries), aUUty fn self-supptot, dependence 
on occupation, and annual eammge, 262; 
age when vision was lost, 146, 169, 261; 
.cause ol blindness, 167, 274; race and 
nativity 64, 176, 247. 

LawoB mna otlierB in legal pcofession, ability 
for self-support, depwdence on occupa- 
tion, and """'Thl ftT"!";!!! 262; age when 
vision was lost, 249, 28^ cause of blind- 
nees, 262^ race and nativity, 176, 247. 

Lead and nnc workers, see when vision wae 
lost, 279; cause of bUndaeas, 258. 

Leather industries, persons engaged in, am 
when vision was lost, 279: cause of blind- 
ness, 268. 

lime, cement, and gyMum workers, age 
when vision wm ket, 279; cause of blind- 
ness, 268. 

Liquor and bevwage induatries, persona 
engaged in, age when vision waa lost, 279; 
cause of blindness, 268. 

Lithograpben. See Frinters, etc. 

Living on own income, by age when vision 
was lost, 248, 260; racs and nativity, 
176, 246. 

Locomotor ataxia, blindness caused by, by 
age when vision was lost, 208: divudons 
and states, 196; occupation before blind- 
nees, 162, 269, 276; paren' ' ' 
tionsHp, 122-124, 127, 230, 
and nativity, 204; aex, 204, 208. 

Lodging-house keepers. " 
bouse, etc., keepen. 

Lumber industries, persona ei^aged In, aM 
when vision waa lost, 279; cause of blind- 
neM,268. 

Lumber-mill workeis, age when vision waa 
lost, 279; cause of blindneee, 258. 

Lumbermen. See Foreeten, etc. 

Lunch-iDom keepers. See Hotel, etc., 

Luxemburg. See Nethslanda, etc. 

Uachlniatn, age whan vision waa lost, 168, 
280- cause of blindneae, 162, 200. 

Malaria, blindnesa caused by, 198. 

HaUormationa, blindness caused by, by age 
when vision waa lost, 210; divisions and 

states 198; parentage ai 

122-126, 127, 230, ^, 23 
tivity, 206; sex, 206, 210. 

Malta and Goio, blind population of, 20, 30. 

Manufacturers and offldals, contractors and 
builders, etc., ability i<x self-support, 
dependence on occupation, and annual 
earnings, 262; age when vision waa loat, 
248; race and nativity, 176, 246. 

Hanufacbiring and mechanical pursuits 
and building and hand trades, pdwns en- 
gaged in, ability for self-support, depend- 
ence on occupation, and annual earniiw, 
262; age when vision was lost, 248, 2C0, 
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279; causeotblindnen, 268, 274; race and 
nativity, 176, 246. 
Manufacturing and mechanical pureuita, not 
classifiable under any industry, penona 
j_._ --„|ieQ vision was lost, 280; 



n, agew 
>lindnea , 

Manufacturing industries, misceUaneoua, 
persons en^ged in, age when vision waa 
lost, 280; cause of blindness, 260, 274. 

Marble and stone cutters, age when vition 
was loBt. 279; cause of blindness, 258. 

Marital condition, bv age, 60, 174, 187; age 
when vision was loet, 196; divisions and 
states, 173, 186; rare and nativity, 174, 
186; sex, 57, 174, 187. 

Market gaidenMS, Bee Farmers, etc. 

Masons (stone and brick), we when vision 
was loet, 158, 280; cause of blindnees, 152, 
260. 

Mattress makers, ability for self-support, d» 
pendence on occupation, and annual 
earnings, 262; age when vision was lost, 
248, 250; rare and nativity, 175_, 246. 

Mauritiua and dependendee, blind popu- 
lation of, 20, 30. 

Measles, blindness caoaed by, by age when 
vision waa lost, 108, 112, 115, 2%; divi- 
aiooe and atatee, 103, 106; occupation be- 
fore blindneM, 152, 167, 259, 275; parent- 
age and relationship, 230, 233, 234; race 
and nativity, 106, 204; sex, 97, 115, 204, 
208; comparison with foreign countiiea, 
102. 

Mechanical pursuits. See Manufacturing, 
etc., pursuits. 

Hedtanical tradea. See Building, etc., 
trades. 

Hechanics, age when visim was loet, 280; 
cause of blindness, 260. 

Median age, by race and nativity, 60; in 
foreign countries, 3" 
ieningitis, blindnec 

when viuMi was b 

divisions and states, 103, 196; parentage 
and relationdiip, 290, 233, 234; race ami 
nativity, 106, 204; sex, 97, 116, 204, 208; 
compansoD with toeigin countries, 102. 

Mwchants and dealers, retail, ability tor 
selt-eupport, depoidence on occupation, 
and annual eamugs, 252; age iriien vision 
waa lost, 248, 260,^1; canae ol btindneas, 
268, 274; race and nativity, 246. 

Merchanta and dealers, retail (other than 
hucksten and peddlen), abihty (or self- 
support, depotdence <ai occupation, and 
annual eanungs, 147, 252; age when vision 
was lost, 144, 146, 158, 248, 250; cauae o( 
blindnesa, 162, 262; race and nativity, 63, 
64, 175. 

Merchants and dealera, wholesale, age whan 
vision waa lost, 281; causeof blmdnea, 
262. 

Metal industries other than iron and steel, 
persona engaged in, age when vision was 
lost, 279; cause of blindnesa, 268, 274. 



Mexico, blind pmutatitm of, 20, 30; blind ol 
United States boni in, 66, 80, 166, 178. 

Midwivea. See Nuraee, etc. 

Military services, blindness caused by, by 
age when vision was lost, 210: divudona 
Ond stote^ 198; occupati<» before blind- 
uev, 152, 270; parentage and relationship, 
230, 233, 234; race and nativity, 206; sex, 
97, 206, 210. 

Millmeia, aee when vision was lost, 279; 
cause of bundnees 274. 

Mine workers, age when vision was loet, 168, 
279; causeof blindnev, 162, 268. 

Hineials, extraction of, persons enwed in, 
ability for self-euppOTt, dependence oa 
occupatiMi, and annual eamrngs, 252; age 
when vision was lost, 248, 279; cause ot 
blindness, 208, 274; race and nativity, 
176, 246. 
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Honey lenden. See Banken, etc. 

Huaic knd musical instnuneDU, dealera id, 
ability (or selE-eupport, dejJ«iideDce on 
occupation, and annual eamings, 252; age 
when vision was loet, 248; race and nativ- 
ity, 63. 175, 246. 

Husicians and teacbera of muric, ability for 
■eU-flupport, dependence on occupation, 
and annual eanungs, 147, 262; age when 
vision was loet, 144, 146, 249, 251, 281; 
cause of blindneos, 262, 274; race and na- 
tivity, 63, 64, 176, 247. 

Uvopia, progressive, blindness caused by, 
Dyageirtienvisionwss lost, 208; divisions 
and ertatea, 196; occupation before blind- 
ness, 259, 275; parentage and relittionship, 
122-124, 127, 230, 233, 234; race and na- 
tivity, 204; sex, 204, 20S. 

Natal, blind population of, 20, 30, 36, 58. 

Nativestock, percent ol total population, 21. 

Native white population, ability to read 
nosed type, 134, 138, 236, 243; age, 60, 54, 
170, 172, 182, 1S4; age when -naon was 
lost, 89, 91, 190; cause of blindness, 106, 
20G; deaf-mutes, 282; diviaionaandatMee, 
47, 165, 177; education, 130, 236, 243; 



gainfullv employed, 61, 142; marital 
dition, 174, 186; median age, 60; occupa- 
tions, 63( 64, 175, 246; ratio bUnd, 49, 52, 



66; reiationsbip and vision of parents, 119, 
228; reporting blind children, 126; aes, 
«, 54, 165, 172, 184. 

Nesni population, ability to read raised type, 
U4, 138, 236, 243; ase, 60, 54, 170, 172, 
182, 184; age when viaion was lost, 89, 01, 
192; canaa of blindness, 106, 206; deaf- 
mutes, 2S2; divisiona and states, 47, 165, 
177; education, 130, 236, 243- gunfuUv 
employed, 61, 142; marital ccmdition, 174, 
186; median age, 50; occupations, 63, 64, 
176, 246; ratio blind, 49, 62, 66; leUtion- 
ohip ana vision of parents, 119, 228; re- 
porting blind children, 126; sex, 48, 54, 
166, 172, 184. 

Neoplasms. See Cancer, etc. 

Net makers. See Hammock, etc., malcen. 

Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxemburg 
blind pomilation of, 20, 30, 36, 58; blind 
of United States bran in, 66, SO, 166, 178. 

Neuralgia, blindness caused by, by age 
when vision was lost, 108, 115, 210; divi- 
sions and states. 103, 198; occupatiDn be- 
fote blindness, 152, 157, 270, 278; parent- 
age and relatianahip, 122-126, 127, 128, 
ISO, 233, 234; race and nativity, 106, 206: 
•ex, 97, 116, 206, 210. 

New South Wales, blind pmulation of, 20, 
30, 36, 68. 

New Zealand, blind population of, 20, 30, 36. 

Newfoundlaiul. Set C&joada, etc. 

Newfoundland and Labrador, blind popu- 
lation el, 20. 

News dealers, t^nlity for self-support, de- 
pendence on occupation, ana annual 
earnings, 252; age when vision was Iqst, 
248, 2K); nee and nativity, 63, 175, 246. 

Newsboys. See Newspaper earners, etc. 

Newspaper carriers and newsboys, ability 
bx seU-mipport, dep^idence on occupa- 
tion, and annual earnings, 262; age when 
vision was lost, 144, 248; race and nativity, 
63, 175, 246. 

Norway, blind population of, 20, 30, 36, 68, 
59; blind of United States bom in, 66, BO, 
166, 178. 

Not gainfully employed, 176, 247, 249, 261. 

Nurses and midwivee, ability for self- 
support, dependence on occupation, and 
annual earninga, 252; age men vision 
was loet, 145, 249, 261, 281; cause, 274; 
race and nativity, 64, 176, 217. 



INDEX. 

Officials. See Uanufacturers, etc., and 
ProprietOTS, etc. 

Oil-worka employees, age when vision was 
lost, 280: cause of blindness, 260. 

Old age, blindness caused by, by age when 
vision was lost, 210; divisiona ana slates, 
198; occupation before bUndness, 152, 167, 
270, 278; porentwe aikd relationship, 122- 
124, 127, 230, 233, 234; race and nativity, 
206; sex, 97, 206, 210. 

Ophthalmia, sympathetic. See Accident, 
elc. 

Ophthalmia neonatraum, blindness caused 
Dy, by age when vision was lost, 108, 112, 
115, 208; divisionH and sUtes, 103, 196; 
parentage and relationship, 122-124, 127, 
230, 233, 234; race and nativity, 106, 204; 
sex, 97, 115, 204, 208; comparison with 
foreign countriee, 102. 

Orange Free State, blind population of, 20, 
30, 36, 68. 

Organ-factory workers. Si* Piano, etc., 
workers. 

Organ KTindera, ability tor self-support, de- 
pendence on occupation, and annual 
eaminga, 252; age when vision was lost, 
249; race and nativity, 176, 247. 

Oyst^men. See Fishermen, etc. 



ness, 152, 260. 

Paper industries, persons 
iriien vision was lost, 280; cause oi duuq- 
nesB, 271, 274. 

Paralysis, blindness caused by, by age 
when vision was lost, 210; divisions and 
states, 198; occupatian before blindness, 
152, 167, 270, 278; parentage and rela- 
tionship, 230, 233, 234; race and nativ%, 
206; sex, 97, 206, 210. 

Parents, relationstiip and visioa of, 119- 
124, 220, 228, 230, 232. 

Peddlers. See Huckateis, etc. 

Perstmol aervice. See Domastic, etc., serv- 

Philippine Islands, blind population of, 20, 
30,36. 

Physicians and surgeons, ability for self- 
support, dependence on occupatitHi, and 
annual eanungs, 262; age when vision was 
lost, 249, 261,281; cause of blindness, 262, 
274; race and nativity, 176, 247. 

Piano and organ tacUxy workers, age when 
vision was lost, 279; cause, 268. 

Piano tuners, ability for seli-eupport, de- 
pendence on occupation, ana annual 
earnings, 147, 252; age when vision was 
lost, 144, 248, 250; race and nativity, 63, 
142, 176, 246. 

Planters. See Farmers, etc. 

Plastereis, age when vision was lost, 280; 
cause of blindness, 260. 

Plumbers and gas and steam fitters, age 
when viaion was loet, 280; cause, 260. 

Poisoning, blindness caused by, by age 
when vision was lost, 210; divisions and 
states, 198; occupation before blindness, 
162, 265, 277; pHTentage and relationship, 
230, 233, 234; race and nativity, 206; sex, 
97, 206, 210. 

Polishers. See BuBtOB, etc. 

Porters. See Elevator operator^ etc. 

Porto Rico, blind population of, 20, SO, 36, 
88, 71, 72. 

Portugal, blind population of, 20, 30. 

Pottery workers, age when vision was lost, 
279; cause of blindness, 268. 

Poultiy raisers, ability for self-support, 
dependence on occupation, and annual 
eaminga, 262; age when viaion was lost, 
248, 2W; nu» and nativity, lib, 246. 



Pressmen. See Printms, etc. 
I^intera, lithographers, and presBmen, om 
when vision was loet, 280; cause ol blina- 



Printing and bookbinding, persons engaged 
in, age when vision was lost, 280; cause of 
blindness, 260, 266, 274, 280. 

Printing and publishing establishmenti^ 
operatives in, ability for self-supprart. 
dependence on occupation, and annual 
earnings, 252; age when vision was lost, 
248, 260; race and naUvity, 175, 246. 

Professional service, persons engaged in, 
ability for self-support, dependence on 
occupation, and annujd earning, 262; 
age when vision was lost, 249, 261, 281: 
cause of blindness, 262, 274; race ana 
nativity, 176, 247. 

ProfessioDal showmen. See Acttwa, etc. 

Profeeeors, school principals, and teachers, 
ability for self-support, dependence on 
occupation, and annual earnings, 252; i^ 
when vision was lost, 145, 159, 249, 261, 
cause of blindness, 157, 262, 274; race 



an<f nativity, 64, 176, 247. ' 
Proprietors and officials, age 



Proprietors an^ o^ciala, age when visoa 
was lost, 280; cause of blindness, 260. 

Prunia, blind population of, 20, 30, 36, 
68. 

Pterygium, blindness caused by, by age 
when vision was lost, 208; divisions and 
states, 196; occupation before blindness, 
268, 274; parentage and relatiouMp, 230, 
233, 234; race and nativity, 204; sex, 204, 
208. 

Public service, persons engaged in, ability 
for self-support, dependence on occupa- 
tion, and annual earnings, 252; age when 
vinon was lost, 249, 251, 281; cause of 
blindness, 262, 274 ; race and nativity, 176, 
247. 

Publishing establishments. See Printing, 
etc., establishments. 

Puerperal fever, blindness caused by, 196. 



Quarry workers, age when virion was lost, 

158, 279; cause of blindness, 152, 288. 
Queensland, blind population of, 20, 30, 36, 



Raftsmen. See Foresters, etc. 

Railway transportation, persons engaged in. 
age when vision was lost, 280; cause of 
blindneas, 260. 

Raised type, ability to read, by age, 1S9, 
244; age when vision was lost, 136, 140, 
246; divisions and sUtes, 133, 242; educft- 
tion, 141, 236; race and nativity, 134, 138, 
236, 243; sex, 134, 136, 243. 

Real estate and insurance agents, ability for 
self-support, dependence on occupation, 
and annual eanungs, 262; age when vision 
was lost, 144, 248, 250, 281; cause of blind- 
ness, 262; race and nativity, 175, 246. 

Relatives, status as to, 119. 

Religious workers. See Clergymen, etc. 

Reporters. See Authors, etc. 

Restaurant keepers. See Hotel, etc., 
keepers. 

Retina, diseases of, blindness caused by, by 
age when vision was lost, 208: divisions 
and states, 196; occupation before blind- 
ness, 268, 275; parentage and relationship, 
122-124, 127, 230, 233, 234; race and 
nativity, 204; sex, 97, 204, 208. 

Retinitis uemorrhsgica, blindness caused 
by, by age when vision was lost, 208; 
divisioris and states, 196; occupation be- 
fore blindness, 268, 274; parentage and 
relationship, 230, 233, ^; race and 
naUvity, 204; sex, 204, 208. 
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ftttd^Btates, 196; puentage ftnd relfttion- 
ahip, 122-125, 127, 230, 233, 234; nee tad 
nabvity, 204; eex, 204, 208. 
Ro&d, street, and bridge tmuportation, 

Kreons engaged in, age when viaion wM 
t, 280; cause of blindneaa. 260. 
Koads, etreeta, sewers, and briogee, conatruc- 

tion and maintenaace ot. persons engaged 

in, age when viaion was lost, 2S0; cause of 

blmdneBB 260. 
Bolling-mill workers. Set Blast-furnace, 

etc., workets. 
Roumania, blind population of , 20, 80. 
Rubber workers, age when viaion was lost, 

280; cause of blindnees, 260. 
Rug makera. Su Carpet, etc., makers. 
Russia and Finland, blind population of, 20, 

30, 36, 58; blind of United States bom in, 

56, SO, 166, 178. 



men, age w 

of blindnes 

St. Helena, h 

St. Lucia, bli ^^^ . --■ 

Salee agents. Sea Commercial travelers, 

etc. 
Saleemen, saleswomen, and cter1n(in stores), 
ability for self-support, dependence on 
occupation, and annual earnings, 252; 
age when vision was lost, 158, 24S, 260, 
281; cause of blindnea, 152,262,274; race 
and nativity, 63, 175, 246. 
Saloon keepers and bartenders, ability tor 
self-support, dependence on occupation, 
and annual eanunga, 252; tuewhen\iuon 
was lost, 249; lace and naUvi^, 176, 247. 
Saxony, blind Dopulation of, 20, 30, 36, 58. 
Scarlet fever, blindneai caused by, by age 
when vision was lost, lOS, 112, 115, 208; 
divisions and states, 103, 196; parentage 
and relationship, 230, 233, 234; race and 
nativit;^, 106, 204; sex, 97, 115, 204, 208; 
companson with foreign countries, 102. 
School principals and teachers. See Pro- 
Schools, blind population having attended, 
ability for self-support, 148, 254; age, 131, 



236. 

Scotland, blind population of, 20, 30, 36, 65; 
in instttutions, 68; blind of United States 
bom in, 66, 80, 166, 178. 

Scrofula, blindnees caused by, by age when 
vision was lost, 210; divinona and states, 
198; parentage and relationship, 122-124, 
127, 230, 233, 234; race and nativity, 206; 
sex, 97, 206, 210. 

Seamstresses, ability for self-support, de- 
pendence on occupation, and annual earn- 
ings, 252; age when vision was lost, 145, 
159,250,279; causaof blindne3i,167,274; 
race and nativity, 64, 176, 246. 

Self-support, ability for, 146, 147, 252, 
254. 

Serbia, blind population ot, 20, 30, 36, 58. 

Servants and waiters and waitresses, ability 
for sei [-support, dependence on occupa- 
tion, and annual eamingi, 252; age when 
vision waslost, 145, 1597240. 251; cause of 
blindness, 157; race and nativity, 64, 176, 
247. 

Servants (other than cooks) and wattes and 
waitreeses, age when vision was lost, 281; 
cause of blindness, 262, 274. 

Service, paraona engaged in, age when vinon 
was lost, 281; caueeof blindneu,268, 27«. 
See alio Domestic and personal service. 
Professional service, and Public serV' 
ice. 



Sex, abUity to read raised type by, 134, 136, 
236, 243; age when vision was lost, 81, 88, 
190; cause of blindness, 97, 204, 208; 
divisions and states, 31, 165, 167, 177, 179; 
education, 129, 148, 236; gainfully em- 
ployed, 143, 252, 254; marital condition, 
67,174,187; median age, 50; occupations, 
63, 64, 142, 143; race and nativity, 48, 54, 
166, 172, 177, 184, 190, 228. 

Sextons. Boo Janitors, etc. 

Seychellee Isluids, blind population of, 20, 

Shoe factmy workers. See Boot, etc., fac- 
tory workers. 

ShoemakNS and cobblers (not in factories), 
ability for self-support, depradence on oc- 
cupation^ and annual earnings, 252; age 
when vision was lost, 158, 248, 279; cause 
of blindness, 152, 258; race and nativity, 

175, 246. 

Sierra Leone, blind population of, 20, 30. 

Silk-mill operatives, age when vision was 
lost, 280; cauae of blindness, 274. 

Sisters. See Brothers, etc. 

Smallpox, blindness caused by, by age when 
vision was lost, 108, 112, 115, 208; divi- 
sions and stales, 103, 196; parentage and 
relationship, 230, 233, 234; race and na- 
tivity, 106, 20i; sex, 97, 115, 204, 208; 
comparison with foreign conntnes, 102. 

Sore eyes, blindnees caused by, by age when 
vision was lost, 108, 115, 210; divisions 
and states, 103, 198; occupation before 
blindnen, 152, 157, 270, 278; parentage 
and relationship. 122-125, 127, 128, ^, 
233, 234; race and nativity, 106, 206; eex, 
97, 115. 206, 210. 

South Africa, Union of, blind population of, 
20, 30, 36, 58. 

South Australia, blind population of, 20, 30, 
36,58. 

Special schools or workshops for the blind, 
blind population having attended, 129, 
131, 132, 149. 

Spinal trouble, blindness caused by, by age 
when vision was lost, 208; divisions and 
states, 196; occupation before blindness, 
25S, 275; parent^ and relationship, 230, 
233,234; race and nativity, 204; sex, 204, 
208. 

Staphyloma, blindness caused by, by age 
when vision was lost, 208; divisions and 
states, 196; parentage and relationship, 
230,233,234; race and nativity, 204; sex, 
204,208. 

Sutee, ability to read raised type by, 242; 
■ge, 167, 170, 17S; ags when vision was 
lost, 188; blind-mutes, 160; cause of 
blindneM, 196; country of birth, 166, 178: 
institutions for blind, 07, 69; marital 
condition, 173, 185; race and nativity, 
47, 165, 170, 177; sex, 31, 165, 167, 17«; 
total and blind population, 23, 25, 27. 

Steam fitters. See I^umbeis, etc. 

Steam railroad employees age when vision 
was lost, 158; causeof blindness, 152, 272. 

Steam railroad laboreie, age when vision was 
lost, 280; cause of blindnees, 260. 

Steel industry. See Iron, etc., industries. 

Steel workers. See Iron, etc., workers. 

Stenogr^>herB and typewriters, aoe when 
vision was lost, 281; cause of blindness, 
274. 

Stock raisers, herders, drovers, and feeders, 
ability for self-support, dc^ndence on 
occuintion, and annual eamiius, 252; 
ago when vision was lost, 158, 248, 
279: cause, 162, 258; race and nativity, 

176, 246. 

Stone cnttecs. See Marble, etc., cuttera. 
Stone industry. 8m Olav, etc., industhee. 
Stwekeepers, Dy race and nativity, 63. 



Strained ey^es, blindness caused by, by age 
when vision was lost, 210; divisions and 
states, 198; occupation before blindness, 
152, 157, 270, 278; parentage and relation- 
ship, 230, 233, 234; race and nativity, 206; 



Street bansportatiDn. ^MRoad, etc., tians- 

Streets, construction and maintenance of. 
See Roads, etc. 

Surgeons. See Physicians, etc. 

Sweden, blind population of, 20, 30, 36, 68; 
blind of United States bom in, 56, 80, 166, 
178. 

Switzerland, blind population of, 20, 30, 36, 
58, 65, 85, 102, 113, 114, 116; blind of 
United States, bom m, 56, 80, 166. 178. 

Syphilis, blindness caused by, by age when 
vision was lost, 208; divisions and states, 
196; parentis and relationship, 122-124, 
127, 30, 233, 234; race and nativity, 204; 
sex, 204, 208. 



Tannery woriters, age wh«i vision was lost, 
279; cause of blindnees, 258. 

Tasmania, blindpopulation of, 20, 30 36, 58. 

Teachera. See ^lessors, etc. 

Teamsters. See Drivers, etc. 

Telegraph and telephone industries, persons 
engaged in. age when vision was lost, SSSO; 
cause of blindness, 260. 

Telegraph and telephone operaton, ability 
for self-support, dependence on occupa- 
tion, and annual earnings, 252; age when 
vision was lost, 145, 280; cause of blind- 
ness, 274; race and nativitv, 175, 246. 

Telenhona industry. See 1«Iegraph, etc., 
industries. 

Telephone operators. See Telegraph, etc., 
operators. 



Textile workers, ability for self-support, 
dependence on occuiMtion, and annual 
earnings, 252; age when viaion was lost, 
248,2^; causeofblindness, 274; raceand 
nativity, 175, 246. 

Textile-mill operatives, age when vision was 
lost, 280; cause of blin&ess, 260, Z74. 

Tile makers. See Brick, etc., makers. 

Tinware factory workers, age when vistom 
was lost, 279; cause of bundnees, 258. 

Tobacco and cigar workers, ability for self- 
support, dependence on occupaticai, and 
annual earnings, 252; age men vision 
was lost, 248, 250, 280; cause of blindness, 
280, 274; race and nativity, 176, 246. 

Tobacco dealers. See Cigar, etc., dealers. 

Tobago. See Trinidad, etc. 

Trachoma (gnmulated eyelids}, blindness 
caused by, by age when vision was lost, 
108, 112, 115, 208; divisions and sUtes, 
103, 196; occupation before blindness, 
152, 157, 258, 274; parentage and rela- 
tionship, 122-126, 128, 230,^, 234; race 
and nativity, 106, 204; sex, 97, 115, 204, 
208; companson with foreign countries, 
102. 

Trade, persons engaged in, ability for self- 
support, dependence on occupation, and 
annual earnings, 252; age when vision waa 
lost, 248, 250, 281; cause of blindneK, 262, 
276; race and nativity, 175, 246. 

Tian^KirtatiDn, persons engai^ in, ability 
ha self-support, dependence on occupa- 
tion, and aimual earnings, 262; age when 
vision was lost, 248, 260, 280; causa of 
blindness, 260, 274; race and nativity, 
175, 246. 
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Tnnsvul, blind popuktion of, 20, 90, 36, 
6B. 

IMnldul Mid Tobago, blind population of, 
20,30. 

Truck fumers, fruit growera, floriate, etc., 
^lity for aelf-mipport, depepdance on 
occupation, and annual eanungB, 252; age 
when vision wu lost, Z48, 250; race and 
nativity, 176, 246. 

Typewriten. 8u 6tenogra{Aen, etc. 

l^boid fever, blindness caused by, by age 
when vision was loat, 208; divisions and 
slatM, lOS; occupation before blindness, 
162, 269, 276; parentage and relationiMp, 
230, 233, 234; race and nativity, 204; sex, 
07, 204, 208. 

Uganda protectciato, blind population of, 
20i^30. 

Univenitiea and collies, blind popula- 
tion having attended, 129, 132. 

tTmguay, bbnd population of, 20, 30. 



), 36, 68. 



INDEX. 

Waiters and waitresses. See Servants, etc. 

Wales. See England, etc. 

Watch factory workers. 8e* Clock, etc., 
workers. 

Watchmen. See Elevator openton, etc. 

Water transportation, persons engaged in, 
age when vision was lost, 280; cause of 
blindneffl, 260. 

Weavers (not in factwiee), ability tor self' 
support, dependence on occupation, and 
annual eamingB, 252; age when vision waa 
lost, 145, 248, 260; race and nativity, 04, 
175, 246. 

Western Ausbalia, blind population of, 20, 
30, 36, 58. 

White population, ability to read mlsed 
type, 134, 138, 236, 243; age, 60, 64, 170, 
172, 182, 184; age when nsion was lost, 
89, gi. igO; cause of blindness, 106, 204; 
deaf-mutes, 282; divisiDns and statM, 47, 
165, 177; education, 130, 236, 243; gain- 
fully employed, 142; marital condition, 
174, 186; median age, 60; occupations, 
61, 63, 64, 175, 246; latio blind, 40, 62, 
66; relationship and vision of parents. 



119, : 

■er, 48, '64, ' . 

ewn-bom white population and Native 

white population. 

Wood sawyen and woodchoppers, ability 
for self-support, dependence on occupa- 
tion, and annual earnings, 147, 252; age 
when vision was lost, 144, 249; race and 
nativity, 63, 176, 247. 

Woodchoppers. 5eeForeeterB,etc.,ondWood 
sawyers, etc. 

Woodworkers, ability for self-support, de- 
pendence on occupation, and annual earn- 
ings, 262; age when vision was lost, 248; 
race and nativity, 175, 246. 

Woolen and worsted mill operatives, aRO 
when vision was lost, 280; cause of blind- 
nees, 260, 274. 

Workshops for the blind. See Special 
schools, etc. 

Writers. See Authors, etc. 

Wurttemberg, bUnd population of, 65, 86, 
102, 113, 114. 

Zinc workers. Set Lead, etc., wwkers. 
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